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P R E F A C E. 


H AD the fpeech of Mr. Burke been 
Ihorter, or lefs open to refutation, this 
anfwer would have been ' Shorter alfo. But 
when every page is replete with fuch things 
as were too lingular to be.unobferved $ when 
a feledting of particular paflages would have 
borne the face of a partial and difingenuous, 
enquiry, it was thought more eligible to be 
juft than concife, and to refute the whole ; 
Since the whole was refutable. Had either 
his knowledge of the fubje&s, on which he 
. Spoke, the arguments which he adduced, 

,, or the powers of oratory, which he is thought 
to poflefs,' been unexamined, the part omitted 
would have been pronounced, by his hardy 
aftbciates, to be unanswerable. On that ac- 
, J count, the examination has been carried thro’ 
the whole; and the length of it muft be af- 
cribed to Mr. Burke. BeSides this, as it con- 
{ tains. 




iv PREFACE, 

tains, not only an anfwer to this fpeech, but 
to all that has been offered by the patriots on 
that fubjedt, it may be of ufe to both fides of 
the queftion; and as it includes the hiftory 
alfo of all that important tranfa&ion, it may 
not unlikely be of fervice to remove the pre¬ 
judices of the deluded ; and to eftablifh the 
fentiments of the well-difpofed. Of this I 
am convinced. It will prove that his majefty 
and his miniftry are engaged in defending the 
dignity of the realm, and the rights of the 
people, and be “a full refutation of the charges 
of that party with which Mr, Blirke has all 
along allied .” The editor of this anfwer, hath 
not kept it back, from a delicacy pofjibly over 
fcrupulous: but the publication hath been re¬ 
tarded, more than a month, by a fit of the 
gout,'that was not over fer upuloufy delicate . 
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To the SPEECHof 


Kdmund Burke , Efq; 


J T has been a long, an univerfal, and a juft com¬ 
plaint, that the fenate-houfe, in which your 
Reprelentatives afiemble, is not only too Email to 
contain the whole number of the members-, but 
that yon, the community of this kingdom, are 
thereby precluded from being prelent on thofe oc- 
cafions that are the moll interefting to your wel¬ 
fare. Not the fmallnefs of your houfe alone, the 
perverfenefs of your lervants alfo, augments the 
impra&icability of your being truly informed of 
what is therein tranlacled. Nothing is authentically 
B given 
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given to the public. Even the ad million of one man, 
who might commit their inimitable harangues to 
paper, is prohibited. In confequence of thefe 
circumftances, all the means, of obtaining a ge¬ 
nuine information of what each lenator deli¬ 
vers, are ablblutely refcinded. Ignorance, prc- 
fumption, party-fpirit, envy and lelf-intereft, ei¬ 
ther leparately or in conjunction, prepofteroufly 
exalt, or fcandaloufly depreciate the performances 
of your fpeakers, according to the dilpofitions and 
views of thole who report them : fo that their in- 
trinfic merit is feldom to be known. On this ac¬ 
count, it is jultly your ardent wifh that the pa¬ 
triots would publilh their fpeeches under their own 
infpeClion; and prevent the barbaril'm of the Lon¬ 
don Evening Poll, and other papers, from muti¬ 
lating that precious offspring which hath coll them 
fo much care and ftudy to bring into the world j 
and which you are not permitted to lee but in de¬ 
tached parts and dilfevered limbs. 

Mr. Burke, touched with paternal tendernefs 
for your welfare, and confcious that it is the duty 
of every upright member to comply with your de¬ 
fires, una&uated by vanity or malevolence, hath 
gracioufly led the way to the demolition of that 
unconftitutional praftice : and hath given you in 
print that celebrated Oration which he delivered on 
■the 19th of lall April, with lo much applaufe, from 
bis own patriotic party. It appears from the Preface 
'to this oration, “ that it was much the fubjeft of 
“ converiatian, and thatthedelireof havingit print- 
“ ed lajt fuo.mer was very generaland therefore 
you were prelented with it this •winter . You are 
informed alfo, “that the means of gratifying the 
“ public curiofity wereobligingly furnifhed from the 
“notes of fome gentlemen, members of the laft 

par- 
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“ parliament ; that it has been many months ready 
“ for the prefs; but that a delicacy, poffibly over- 
“ ferupuious, has delayed the publication to this 
“ time.” 

It is extremely natural for men of a delicacy fo 
over /crapulous, and fo free from vanity, as Mr. 
Burke will appear to be in the examination of this 
Speech, to apologize for fuch things-, as others of 
more confident difpofitions give to the world, 
without the leaft diffidence or hefitation. 

Notwithflanding what has been jufl (aid, re- 
fpeiSting the means furnifhed from the notes of 
other gentlemen -, this Speech is not to be confi- 
dered to be in print, as it fell from the lips of the 
Orator in the houl'e of commons. But as having 
received the utmoft finilhing and perfciflion which 
he can give to his rhetorical performances. It is 
manifeflly on a lubjeift not unpremeditated. It is 
the full relult of nine years ftudy. It may there¬ 
fore be juftly deemed to include a complete ex¬ 
hibition of thofe oratoric excellences which he fo 
eminently polfefles: and from hence his me¬ 
rits may be accurately known, and truly afeer- 
tained. Rafli as the undertaking ma*y be deemed. 
Unterrified by the fate which fell on iElchines, 
when he arraigned Demoflhenes, the moft cele¬ 
brated of the Grecian orators, “ it is a Ipeech fo 
“ chequered and lpeckled a piece of joinery fo 
“ crofsly indented and whimfieally dove-tailed; a 
“ cabinet fo varioufly inlaid ; fuefi a piece of diver- 
“ fified Mol'aiclucna tefielated pavement without 
“ cement I'll crofs it though it blajl me. 

B 2 This 


* It is an admonition of Longinus, that whoever would 
write on any fubjeft (hould pvevioufly confidcr, in what man¬ 
ner the moll eminent authors have delivered thcmfelves on 
limilar 
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This Speech was delivered in anfvver to what 
had been fpok.cn by Mr. Cornwall, on a motion 
to take into confideration. the duly of Three-pence per 
pound weight upon Tea , payable in all his majcjly’s 
y/mcrican dominions. On this qucilion,' and in this ha¬ 
rangue, the Orator has taken occafion to introduce 
a pompous panegyric on his Mailer and himfelf; 
and to reprehend, with his natural ovcr-fcrupulouf- 
nefs of delicacy, the conduct of all other minifters. 
“ tie tells you, it contains a full refutation of 
“ the charges againft that party with which Mr. 
“ Burke has all along afted •, the fubjeft is inte- 
“ refting the matters of information various and 
“ important.” it therefore claims your drifted at¬ 
tention. 

He begins, “ 1 agree with the honourable geri- 
“ tleman, who fpoke lad, that this lubjeft is not 
ct new 

fimilar occafions, and emulate their manner of thinking and 
expreflion. I have obferved that rule. I have ('elected Mr. 
Burke, and more than imitated him, in the pafl’age to which 
this note refers. There are, indeed, both a fwnilarity and 
dillimilarity, between Longinus and Mr. Burke, extremely 
remarkable. Both of them have written on the fublime. The 
Grecian praftifed the preceding rule, and was bimfetf the 
great fublime be drew. The llybernian praclifcs that rule alfo. 
So.far they refenible. But then he follows the examphs of 
writers who are of .another (lamp. In forming this Oration the 
riEI’l BAGOYl) of Martinus Scr.bierus was continually before 
his eyes, as it lhall be fhewu in a number of notes in this 
cnfwcr. Longinus was feerttary* to Zcnobia, queen of the 
Falmyrians. Mr. Burke to a Firll Lord of the Treafury. 
Longinus prevailed on his rniiliefs not to yield to the de-' 
mantis of the emperor Aurdinn ; but to <lefcnd her domini¬ 
ons to the lall extremity. Mr. Burke perfuaded his mailer 
to flee from before the face of rebels, and to grant their 
lawlefs demands • without contention. Longinus was infa T 
moufly put to death for this virtuous and heroic condudl. Mr. 
Burke is fill alive, and jul’ilying that tranfaclion, which lo 
fignallv d’.lgraccd his iflailtr and injured this country. Such 
is theii; dihiinilitude. 
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“ new to this houfe, very diiagreeable to this hoofe, 
“ very unfortunately to this nation, and to the peace 
“ and prolperity of this whole empire-, no topic has 
“ been more familiar to us, for nine long years-, 
“ feffion after felfion, we have been la filed round and 
“ round thismiferablecircleofoccafional arguments 
“ and temporary expedients. I am lure our heads 
“ mull; turn and our llomachs naufeate with them. 
“ We have had them in every fliape-, we have look- 
“ ed at them in every point of view invention is 
“ exhaulted; reafon is fatigued; experience has giv- 
“ en judgement; but obitinacy is not yet con- 
“ quered.” 

From this paflage, it is evident that his fpcech 
includes, not only the fruits of nine years voluntary 
labour , but all that could be whipped out of him 
by a vine years lafbing alio. Within fix lines he 
plunges into metaphor; conjoins thole arguments 
and expedients which never can be brought to touch ; 
and be.nds the inf.exible progrejjion of time and oc- 
cajion'mto a circle,' 1 round which the commons, 
like afies-working in a - mill, are miferably l'alhed 
for nine,long years. No wonder then their heads 
grow giddy, and .their llomachs naufeate thofe 
arguments and expedients. And altho 5 he tells you 
they have been conjlantly lafhed in this one miferable 
circle , “they have neveithclefs had .them in every 
“ fuape" fquare, triangle, ifofceles,. polygon, and 
B 3 Tcalcnum ; 

• And I will venture to lay it down as the firll maxim and 
corner Hone of this our . rt, that whoever would excel there¬ 
in, roufc llndiouily avoid, deteft, and turn his head from all 
the ideas, ways, and workings of that peftilent foe to wit, 
and drftrojer of fine figure t, which is known by the name of com¬ 
mon Jfufe : Ids bufmefs mull be to contrail, the true gout de 
travers, rfnd to acquire a moft happy, uncommon, unac¬ 
countable way of thinking. 

Bathos. C. 5 th. of the trite genius for the profound. 
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fcalenurti. And although invention be exhauft- 
ed ; realbn fatigued ; experience hath given judg¬ 
ment; 'and the fubjedt hath turned the heads 
and fiomachs of the members; all which are rea- 
fons for bis obfervation of inluperable filence; 
he neverthelefs begins a new lajhing by a Ipeech of 
two hours duration, and demonflrates that his ob- 
ftinacy is not yet conquered. Such is the won¬ 
derful confiftency with which this incomparable 
fpeaker begins and ends'his matchlcfs exordium. 1 
However, he tells you, “the honourable gentle- 
“ man has made one endeavour more to diverfify 
“ the form of this difgulting argument.” What ar¬ 
gument? he has mentioned none. But he ex¬ 
plains himlelf, “ he has thrown out a fpeech com* 
“ poled almoit entirely of challenges. Challenges 
“ are i’erious things: and as lie is a man of prudenefe 
“ as well as reiolution, he dares to fay Mr. Cornwal 
“ has very well weighed thole challenges before he 
“ delivered them.” This and “the fubmifiion of 
“ his^orr opinions to the houfe,” are undoubtedly 
intended to be ironically received. For had his 
opinion of Mr. Cornwall been fo great , and of 
himfelf {o poor, would it not have been an unpar¬ 
donable temerity to have undertaken to anlwer 
thofe challenges which the/former had thrown 
out ? eipecially when it will be (hewn how pru¬ 
dent it had been, had he never accepted them. ‘ 
Mr. Cornwall “ has flared to the houfe,” as the 
orator informs you, “two grounds of deliberati- 
“ on, one narrow and ftmple, and merely confined 
“ to the queftion on the paper; the other more large 
« and more complicated, comprehending thewhole 
“feries of the parliamentary proceedings, with re- 
“ gard to America, their caufes, and their cohfe- 
u quences.” It is acknowledged by the ancients. 
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who have written heft on the lubjetft of oratory, 
that figures juftly formed and happily introduced 
give an elevation to a fpeech that cannot be at? 
rained by any other rhetorical powers. This idea 
hath not been concealed from this fpeaker. And 
as he conftaotly adheres to Mortyn, as his archer 
type of excellence, what office can be mote 
agreeable to him than that of evincing how 
perfectly he is mafter of his favourite author. 
Hence it is he choofes to Jlate th e grounds. To Jlatt 
a quejlm , a proportion, or a cafe and to lay out 
grounds would be a deviation into common fenl'e 
and good Englifh, which is contrary to the doer 
trine of the celebrated Scriblerus, who fays he can T 
not too earneftly recommend his authors the ftudy 
of th Qabufe of fpeech* A ground may be all's narrow, 
it may be rough or fmoatb, Jleep or plain, but a fttn- 
p/tf groynd is new. And does it not leem difficult 
to conceive how the larger ground which ccm^ 
prebends the whole feries of parliamentary proceeds 
ings,. their eaufes, and conlequences, the moft 
regular and uniform of all fucceffions, can be a com-. 
plicated ground? and fince the larger ground does 
comprehend this 'whole feries with regard to 
America, what occafion could there be to ftate 
two grounds, a lefs and a bigger, when the 
whole is included, in the laft ? I fulpedt this 
happy thought was taken from the perfon who, 
having a large and a little cat, cut two holes in Ids 
door of different fiaes, becaufe he did not con¬ 
ceive that the little cat could go through the large 
hole.-f “ With regard to the latter ground, Mr. 

B 4 “ Cornwal 

* Bathos. Ch. to. of tropes and figures, in the catachreiis, 
mew the heart/, jhave the grafs, pin the plank, nail mj Jleenje. 

f Bathos, c. 9. of imitation. Imitation is of two forts; 1 ft, 
when force to our own purpofes the thoughts of others. The 
zd confifts in copying imperfections and blemifhes. 
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“ Cornwal, he fays, fates it as ufelefs, and thinks it 
“ may be even dangerous to enter into io extenlive 
“ afield of enquiry. Yet tohis iurpri-zche had hardly 
“ laid down this reftridlive propofition, to which his 
“ authority would have given lo much weight, when 
“ directly and with the lame authority he condemns 
“’it, and declares it ablolutely necefl'ary to enter into 
“ the. molt ample hiltorical detail. His zeal'has 
“ thrown him out of his ufual accuracy. He has re- 
“ probated ip one part of his fpeech, the rule he had 
“ laid down for debate in the other, and alter nar- 
“ rowing the ground for all thofe who are to fpeak 
“after him, he takes an excurlion himfelf, as un- 
“ bounded as the fubjedt and the extent of his great 
“abilities.” 

1 -.There is nothing which more efientially expoles 
a lpeaker to ridicule than a pleafantry on others, 
founded on a want of comprehenfion in himfelf. 
Such is "the prefent cafe. He hath delcribed Mr. 
Cornwal as contradidting himfelf in Hating an en¬ 
quiry into the larger ground, as dangerous: and 
then, in declaring it.ablolutely riecefiary to enter 
into the molt ample hiltorical detail ; and in re¬ 
probating the rule in one part, which he- had laid 
down in another. On what is this alfertion found¬ 
ed’? Mr. Cornwal-’afierts, “ that retrofpedt is not 
“ wife; and the proper, the only proper fubjedt of 
“ eriquiry is, not' how they got into this difficulty , but 
“ how they are to get -out of it” 

Such are the words, on which he has founded 
his charge of Mr. Cornwall want of accuracy. 
Do ibefetiords,' which limit the fubjedt to the future 
/means of'extrigati.onjK/y, declare the necellity of 
returning to an hijhrical detail of what was faft ? 
do thefe enlarge the ground “ to the comprehen- 
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fion of the vfhule levies of parliamentary proceed¬ 
ings, with regard to America, their caules and 
confequences,” which abfolutely intcrdid all re- 
trofpedt, and urge the attention of the houfe to 
fubjequent confnierations only ? “ has net his zeal 
thrown him more than a little into his ujital inaccu¬ 
racy?" Not content with this exhibition of his 
mifconception, he prefnmes to give an explanatory 
fenfe to thole words of Mr. Cornwal, which: no 
■comment can render more plain. And then, by 
the natural obliquity of his underltahding, he fuc? 
ceeds as happily in this atempt as in the preceding. 
“ In other words, fays he, we are, according' to 
“ Mr. Cornwal, to confult our invention, and to re- 
“ jedt our experience.” Thele, indeed, are not.only 
other words ,. but they convey other .ideas than an 
intellect merely human can derive from thole of 
Mr. Cornwal. They neither diredft you to confult 
invention , nor to rejeti experience. -On the contra¬ 
ry,. in faying, the only proper enquiry is, howto 
get out of that difficulty\ do they exclude expe¬ 
rience, reafon, common fenfe; and tell you to 
confult invention only ? 1 will undertake, with the 
chemift in the flying ifland, to extradl lunbeams 
out of cucumbers, and fucceed in it too, whenever 
Mr. Burke’s lignifleation fhall be extradited from 
Mr. Cornwal’s words. In his explanation,.how¬ 
ever, this reprchenlive orator hath manifetlly ex¬ 
cluded not only reafon, common fenfe, and ex¬ 
perience, but (liown the impotence of his inven¬ 
tion alfo. 

In proportion as he errs in judgment, he im¬ 
proves in peremptorinefs. “ 1 his mode of deli- 
“ beration, which Mr. Cornwal recommends, he af- 
“ Hi ts,' is diametrically oppofite -to every rule of 
“ reafon, and every principle of good fenfe eltabiifh- 
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“ed among mankind. For that fenfe, and that rear 
fon, he hath always underflood, abfolutely to pre* 
fcribc, whenever we are involved in difficulties, 
** from the meafures we have purlued, .that we 
“ fhould take a ftrift review of thole meafures, in 
“ order to correbl our errors, if they ffiould be cor* 
“ rigible.” 

It is requifite that I once more bring before 
you the words of Mr. Cornwal. “ The proper, 
the only proper enquiry is, not ho w we got into this 
difficulty , but how we are to get out of it.” Do 
thefe words, which flare the objedl of the enquiry, 
to be, how to get out of the difficulty, recommend 
or convey the lead idea of the Mode of delibera¬ 
tion ? Hence it is evident, he miflakes the faffiion 
for the fubflance of which it is formed. Is it not 
necefiary that a man fhould underftand the words 
he utters before he prel’ume to be an orator ? but 
to experience I appeal, the judge which he aflerts 
Mr. Cornwal hath rejeded, whether it “ be fo 
diametrically oppofite to every rule of reafon and 
every principle of good fenfe eftablilhed among 
mankind.” 

If any man, by carelcfsly. fleeping, and leav. 
ing his candle unextinguifhed, fhould fee his bed 
on fire, and waking, find himfelf furrounded with 
the flame, do reafon and good fenfe abfolutely 
preferibe, that he fhould take a ltrid review of 
the meafures by which he was involved in that 
difficulty, before he attempts to get out of it ? If the 
houfe fhould take fire, and the engines be ready 
to extinguifh it, is it oppofite to every rule of rea¬ 
fon, and every principle of good fenfe, to fuffer 
the engines to play before the proprietor hath 
taken a Arid review of the meafures which in¬ 
volved him in that difficulty ? if a mariner, by an 

er- 
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erroneous reckoning, find himfelf, at day-break, 
on a lee-lhore, and that his vefi'd hath lprung a 
leak, do rcafon and good fenfe abfolutely preferibe 
that, before he attempts to get off that fhore, 
and to ftop the leak, he fliould take a ftrift 
review of the meafures that brought him into 
thole difficulties ? In thefe cafes, and innumerable 
others, would not fuch a mode of deliberation be 
oppofite to every rule of reafoti, and every principle 
of good fenfe , eftablifhed among mankind ? 

But although the experience of mankind, and 
the very expofure of this opinion, do manifeft its 
abfurdity; 1 am neverthelefs convinced, that this 
Ora..or has conftancly underltood, that it is right. 
Becaufe, through his whole fpeech, he undeviat- 
ingly fees all objedts in an inverted order. And, 
from ‘his inllance, is it not a fair inference, that 
his reajon and good fenfe are in contrail with thole 
of all other men : and that he is the only perfon 
who polfelfes both in perfection ? but he is too de¬ 
licate 1 to deliver that opinion. You ffiall fee it, 
however, in his pradlice. For were his opinion, 
to be adopted/ every fire mull be a general con¬ 
flagration of that place in which it happens. 
Plagues mull fpread through kingdoms, becaule 
every rule of reafen , every principle of good fenfe 
interdicts the means of Hopping their progrefs, un¬ 
til the meafures be ftribtly reviewed, by which 
they were b-ought into them. And thus, accord¬ 
ing to his wifdom, the world would fpeedily be 
involved in difficulties irremediable, Thefe are 
indifputably invincible reafons for coinciding with 
his opinion, and for rejecting that of Mr. Cornwal. 
They prove alfo, how admirably his intellect is 
adapted to guide a minifter who is to guide the 
ftatej 
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ilatei or to execute that object of his ambition, the 
foie guidance of it, by his own faculties. For 
wvho can be more adequately feleifted for fo import 
tan. 1 : a duty than a man who, on . principle, would 
permit the enemy to land without oppofition, un¬ 
til, he had taken a ftrift review of thole rneafures by 
which, the nation was involved in. that difficulty ? " 
Such being the refult of his underftanding, in 
the preceding inltance, he adds, “ he will freely 
“ follow Mr. Cornwal in his hiitorical dilcuffion, 
“ without the leaft management for men or mea- 
fures, farther than they fhall feem to him to dfc- 
“ ferve it,” I will follow bis example, refpedting 
himfelf, and all others. 1 will obferve' him as a 
fupervifor. does an excifeman •, examine his ac¬ 
counts ; expole'his errors to your irifpcftion, and 
omit nothing which can give you fatisfadlion.” 
Only that I will not. tread “ the narrow ground," 
but the narrow path •, ; becaufe 1 will not follow him 
in the exquiftencfs of his tropes. 

... Mr. Cornwal, as the Orator affirms, “'defires 
“ to know, whether, if the houfe were to repeal this 
“ tax, agreably.to the propofition of the motion.-, 
“ the Americans would not take pofton this condi* 
.“.tion, in order to make a new arcack on the next 
“ body of taxes; and whether they, would not call 
“for a repeal of the duty on wines, as loudly as 
“ they do now for the duty on Teas ?” And thus^ 
according to the ideas of-this fpeaker, a quefijpn 
on what may be the events of futurity, is an.bijior. 
rical difeuffion of what is pajl •, which, unlefs a man 
may write the bijtory of things that never, have- hapf- 
pened, as well as fpealc on fubjedts which he,never 
underftood Items to be incomprehenfible. Did Mn 
Cornwal expreis himfelf in a manner foincon'grupusf 
did he convert a cbncejfwn into a plain of terra firma. 
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and poft the Americans thereon, in line of battle, to 
attack the next body of taxes , which, by profopo- 
pceia, are converted into an army, to be aflailed 
by thole Americans ? It is fo truly Burkean in the 
conception and theftile, that 1 cannot, in confcience, 
pilfer him of the meric of that beautiful adt of ima¬ 
gination, although his rnodefty afcribes it to Mr. 
Cornwal. For luch is.the charadleriltic excellence 
of this fpeaker, that his words fly from his lips like 
race-horfes; whilll his ideas Hand flock-flill in his 
brain, like fpedlators at the ftarting-poll. 

Mr. Cornwal afks a plain queltion; “ what 
“ would be the event of repealing the Tea duty ?” 
Mr. Burke, in anl’wer, replies, “he can give no 
“ fecurity on that Tubjedl.” Fie was alkedhis opi¬ 
nion on what might happen in America? he an- 
lwers, as if he were required to give an obligation 
to pay a debc in England. “ He can give no fe- 
“ curily.” He is aiked one queftion, and returns an 
anfwer which belongs to another. Flowever, “he 
“ will do all he can, and all that can be fairly de- 
“ manded. To the experience which Mr. Cornwal 
“ reprobates, in one inltance, and reverts to in the 
“ next, to that experience , without the leaft waver-: 
“ ing or hefitation, on his part, he fteadily appeals.” 
Yot^have already leen his fuccefs in appealing to 
experience, iri the antecedent inftance. You will 
focn perceive alike effedt in this alfo-, and find that 
it has givenjudgment againft him. For it now ap¬ 
pears, that fact experience, which Mr. Cornwal re¬ 
jected for invention, was ne'v.erthelefs 7 iot rejelled, 
but reprobated, for oneinHant, and reverted to in the 
next. But it is the fingula'rfatebf this fpeaker,'to be 
uniformly in one feries of felf-contradidfion. FIow- 
Ever, this is his anfwer. “When parliament repealed 
“ die Stamp-adt, in the year, 1766, he affirms, firft, 
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“ that the Americans did not, in confequence of this 
“ meafure, call upon them to give up the former 
“ parliamentary revenue, which fublifled in that 
“ country.” That they did not, at that time, call 
upon parliament, in order to obtain a lurrender of 
the former revenues, is true •, and the reafons 
which withheld them fhall be fhewn, when I come 
io lay the Rockingham adminiftration before you. 
It is to be remarked alfo, that this appeal is not 
to experience , but to the Orator himfelf-,. and how 
well he re inftrufted- by experience has been already 
evinced. 

He continues his appeal to the fame experience, 
and “affirms alfo, that when departing from the 
tc maxims of the repeal, the Commons revived the 
“ fcheme of taxation, and thereby filled the minds 
“ of the colonifts with frefh jealqufy, and all forts of 
“ apprehenfions, then it was they quarrelled with 
“ the old taxes as well as the new; then it was, and 
“ not till then, that they qucftioned all the parts of 
“ your Jegiflative power, and by th z battery of fuch 
“ quefiions, have ffiaken the folid ltrufture of this 
“empire to its deepeft foundations.” 

.That this ftrenuous affirmation of Mr. Burke 
is not the refult of experience, 1 fhall prove from 
that which experience diftated to an indifputable 
judge, the governor of the province of Mafia- 
chulets. In his letter dated Feb. 28, 1776, he 
fays “ the JLimp aft is become, in itfelf> a mat tier of 
“ indifference: it is fwallowed up in the importance 
“ of the effefts of what it has been the caufe, the 
“ taxing of ihtAmericansby parliament has brought 
“ their very.lubjeftion to the crown of Great Britain 
“ in queftion. T o reconcile this, and to afcertain 
“the nature of thefubjeftion of the colonies to the 
“crown of Great-Britain, will be a work of time 

and 
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u and difficulty, 'even though the ftamp-a& fhould 
“ be removed to pave the way •, the people 
44 have felt their ftrength, and flatter themfelves 
“ that it is much greater than it is, and will not 
44 fubmit readily to any thing they do not like.” 

Such was his opinion before the repeal of that 
aft you fliall fee how it was confirmed by that 
which followed it, in his letter of January the 
28th, 1768; he tells you, “I underftand that it 
44 is a prevailing opinion, on your fide the ocean* 
“ that America, if left alone, will come to herfelf, 
“ and return to the lame fenfe of duty and obedi* 
44 ence to Great-Britain, which fhepoflefled before 
^ the ftamp-aft. But when the difpute has been 
“ carried fo far as to involve in it matters of the 
“ higheft importance to the imperial Jovereignty, 
“ when it has produced queftions which the Sovereign 
14 ftate cannot give up, and the dependent ftates infrft 
44 upon as terms of reconciliation ; when the 
“ perial ftate has fo far given way as to let the -de- 
44 pendent ftates flatter themfelves, that their pre- 
44 tenfions are admiffible; whatever terms of recon- 
44 dilation time, accident, or defign may produce, 
44 if they are deficient in fettling the true relation of 
“ Great-Britain to her colonies , and afeertaining the 
44 bounds of the Jovereignty of one, and the de- 
44 pendence of the other, conciliation will be no more 
44 than fufpenfion of hoftilities. It was eafy to be 
44 forefeen that the diftinftions ufed in parliament, 
44 in favour of the Americans, would be adopted by 
44 them, and received as fundamental laws. 

44 Let us ftate the poiitions urged in parliament 
44 on the behalf of the Americans. It was faid in 
44 parliament, that aft, the parliamenthave no right 
44 to tax the Americans, becaufe the Americans have 
44 no reprefentatives in parliament. 2d, But they 
44 have 
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“ have a right to impofe peri duties , or external 
“ taxes, becaule fuch duties are for the regulation 
“ of trade. ' 3d, The difference between an external 
“ and internal tax is, that the- former is impofed for 
“ the regulation of trade, ar.d thelatter for raifing a 
14 revenue. From thefe premiles, the Americans 
41 have drawrl the following condulions, 1. port 
duties impofed for raifing a revenue are internal 
“ taxes. 2. Port duties , of which the produce is 
■“ to be paid into the exchequer for the ufe of go- 
vernment, are impofed for raifing a revenue. 
“ 3. The produce of all the port duties, impofed 
** on America is ordered to be paid into the ex- 
44 chequer for the ule of government. 4. All the 
44 port duties impofed on America are internal taxes. 
44 The only difference between the port duties , de- 
44 dared to be for raifing a revenue, and thofe. of 
44 which no fuch declaration is made, is, that in one, 
44 the intention is -explicit: in the other, it is im- 
“ plied/ They both come within the definition of 
44 internal taxes; and there are no tSxes left for the 
44 diflindlion to operate upon. This is not a fidti- 
“ tions argument but a real one, now urged and in- 
“ fitted upon as the terms of a good agreement be- 
“ tween Great-Britain and her colonies.” 

Such is the experience to which I appeal. Such 
is the evidence which confronts this orator. An 
evidence which from his lpeech confefiedly ap¬ 
pears to have been feen by him; and acknowledged 
to be authentic. An evidence that proves that 
the Americans quarrelled* with the old taxes 
as well as the new, not only after but before the . 
ttamp-ad was repealed : and that thefe quarrels 
were not only produced by the debates in par¬ 
liament before it was enaded ; but that they were 
encreafed by the repeal'of that a& which flattered 
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them that their pretenfions were admiffible. This 
evidence,- to which he offers no difproof, he 
hardily conttadids ; and confidently affirms “that 
not till after the revival of the laft taxation, that 
then it was, and not till then they queftioned all 
the parts of your legillative power.” Sdch is the 
ilfue of' his appeal to experience ; it gives the lye 
dired to all he has affirmed. Whether you conclude 
therefore that vanity hath turned his head ; defpe-. 
ration hath urged him to this affirmation ;or want of 
intellect hath rendered him incapable to compre¬ 
hend the meaning of the preceding letters from • 
that governor, who, was witnefs to thefe American 
actions, will you longer liften to him who thus affirms 
what fads difprove j'and be deluded by fuch af-' 
fertions as carry with them their own refutation ? 
but you have already feen and will fee, in a mul¬ 
tiplicity of inftances, that it is the diftinguiffiing 
charaderiftic of this fpeaker, to affirm without 
proof s revile without caufe ■, defend without argu¬ 
ment ; and conclude without. reafon. . 

But amidft the croud of his affirmations, he 
fhall not charge me with inobfervance on the ex¬ 
cellence of his figures. “ It was by the battery offi 
fuch queflions of your legiflative power, the Ame¬ 
ricans have ffiaken the folid ftrudure of this em¬ 
pire to its deepeft foundations.” A battery of 
charges , a battery of affiertions , a battery of ac- 
cufations , may be a fupportable metaphor : but a 
battery of quefiicns is abfolutely irreconcilable with 
every idea of attacks by artillery. And yet “the 
folid ftrudure of this empire was ffiaken from its- 
foundations by a battery of A merican quefiiofts.’*- 
Why will the pertinacioufnefs of the miniitry per-, 
fevere in fupporting the dignity of this empire, 
when it is evident, from this orator, it is now fun- 
C ' damentallyi 
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damentally lhaken ? and will it not be totally fub- 
vertfd by a fecond difcharge of that tremendous 
battery of quejlions ? On this cccafion, and in con¬ 
formity with truth, 1, muft candidly declare, that it 
was a .manifefl: injuflice to this incomparable 
fpeaker, to fay his invention was exhaufted: Is it 
not undeniable, that be clearly ftands the inventor 
of this new and formidable improvement in ar¬ 
tillery ? 

He perfifts* refpefting the conduct of the Ame¬ 
ricans, after the repeal of the ftamp aft; and 
chriftening his affirmations by the appellation of 
propofitions , he fays, “ of thole two propofitions, I 
“(hall before I have done give fuch damning proof, 
“ that however the contrary .may be whifpered in. 
** circles, or bawled in news papers, they never 
“ more will dare to raife their voices in this houfe.”* 
Here again you fee a frefh inltance of his inven¬ 
tive faculties. He has imagined the propofitions to be 
twoperfons •, the firft-to whifper in circles, and the 
fecond to bawl in news papers, and then affures you 
“they nevermorewill dare to raife their voices in your 
houfe” And thus he makes them members of parlia¬ 
ment alfo : or the whole paflage is one piece of un- 
grammaitcal fluff, commonly called nonfenfe. As 
to his fecond propbfition, “ that the minds of the 
colonifts were not filled with jealoul'y and appre- 
henfions, that they quarrelled not with, the old 
taxes, nor queftioned all the parts of the iegifla- 
tive power, until the feheme of the new taxation 
was arrivedI have already given him fuch proof 
as hath already damned his affirmation. It (hall be 
confirmed in the fubfequent parts of this anfwer, 

and 


• Bathos, chap. i<j. in metonimy, the inverfion of caufcr 
for effects. 
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and the firft fhall inevitabiy follow the fame road, 
and'both be damned together. 

“ I fpeak, fays he, with great Confidence.” 
His confidente is great indeed'. Vet had not his 
cverfcrupulous delicacy withheld filin', "his fpeak- 
ing might havejuftly borne a frior£ eXpreffive epi¬ 
thet. He adds alfo, “he has feafoil for if.” A 
truth indifputable, fince by the afliftancfc of that 
alone he can entertain the leaft hope to be freed 
from the embarraffments of his damning proofs. 

Mark howvigoroufly he advances', fuftained by 
his powerful ally. “ The rriinifters are with me, 
“ they at leaft are convinced that the repeal of the 
“ ftamp aft, had not, and that nO repeal can have 
“ the confequences which Mr. Cornwall, who de- 
“ fends their .meafures is fo much alarmed at. To 
“ their conduft I refer him for a conclufive anfw^r 
“ to his objeftion. He carries his proof irreliftibly 
“into the very body of both miniftry and parliament, 
“ not on any general reafoning, growing out of cpl- 
“ lateral matter, but on the conduft of Mr. COrn- 
“ wal’s minifterial friends on the new revenue itfelf.” 

This indeed is fpeaking with great confidence. 
Proofs which have hitherto been carried into the 
minds , are by him carried irrefiftibly into the 
very bodies of the minifters and parliament. At 
firft I imagined this image had been taken from 
the prowefs ofSirJohnFalftaffe, who bore bis point 
fo irrefiftibly into the bodies of feven buckram 
men, out of eleven of his own creation, whom he 
never touched : for there is a wonderful affinity to 
be feen between that lword of the knight, and the 
proofs of the orator. They enter nothing and are 
equally irrefiftible. In both inftances, all is buckram 
of their own invention. But on a fecond confiderati- 
on, it incontrovertibly appear^ that this image of 
C 2 car- 
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Carding -his proofs irrefiftibly into the bodies of m.i- 
nifters and parliament men, is taken from tjie, mode, 
.which he has reprefented to have been fo irrefflible 
in Mr.‘ .Charles Townfliend, and which „w,ill me 
'(hewn irj this anfwefC.:. 

FJe proceeds to delineate the condudt'of themi- 
piftry, ,'and pn that conduct to carry his irrefiltible 
proofs'into; theirJbodies. ‘‘The adt 'of 
which grants "this tea duty, fets forth inUpre- 
“ amble, that it was expedient to raife a reyenye-an 
“ America, for the fiup'port of the civil government 
“ there, as well as for purpofa JtiU more extenfive. 
“ 1o this fupport the aft ajfgns fix branches of duties. 
u /!bout ] two years after this aft paffed, the minijlry, 
“ 1 meiin the prefent minifry, thought it expedient to 
( ,£ repeal five of the duties, and to leave (for reafonsbef 
' “ known to themfel'ves) only the fixtb Standing. , Sup- 
.ffofefny perfon, at the time of that repeal, badthus 
addreffedf lord North. Condemning, as ycu do, the 
repeal'of thef amp aft, -why ao you venture to-repesl 
S : h djities upon paper, glafs, and painter's colours? 

. “'htmr p'retejjfe for the repeal be, whafit will^-are 
“ you wf thoroughly convinced, that your cpncejfm{will 
“ produce, not Satisfaction,' but ijifolencem, the Am$- 
“ ricans -, and that the giving tip thefe iaxes willnectjfi- 
“ late the giving up of all the rejt.x . objedHqn 
was as palpable then as it is nowand it y/as.^s 
' “ good for p'refefving the five duties as for, retaining 
“the fixtb', Upon the principles therefore ofi^r? 
“ Cbrp'wa'fimpoh the principles of the mirofter&iin- 
“ felfj.'.the niinifter has nothing, to anfwer.” Greatly 
confident; as this afiertion mult appear in him^ I 
hm‘epi’'Jfy confiden t'that the minilterhad nop only 

afi K‘i(wer;fbut.a perf-ydl'refutation.of whft.jh^t 
f° feemptorily ,a/re,rts.;,.The f anfwer.ijs)ip 
• i^ylpus, th^eyenlfhail prelume tp : grye;it.'‘ Af\ 
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aniwer. which '■youId be - altogether needlefsy' Had 
this gentleman been acquainted J 'with thofe reafons 
for their 1 conduct,,which he' : fays' tc dri? b'eji known to 
tbemfclties,” and Without the knowledge' of, which, 
riot hi hg 1 but the greatefb confidence could have 
prompted him' toJiipjpofi-Zn.addrefs, \di)d J t, 6 'expetf 
an wnfit>er;'"'B ut' it 'is' the Ttierlal cohrequeric'e,' of 
ignerdme United’ 'with •battiiyl > t\i&t the former,. fee¬ 
ing but little, is’pr'ompted^ by the latter todQncetye, 
not only; that it fe^s the Whole j biit'. : tha't rio 'dthers 
fee fb mticli as he in whdttt'they "are corijoinetf.' . ' 
"That''• fetation, nij prevarifcatidri, . nd mifrepre-* 
Teh tatibri-of - the particular Toritaln^HTri 'the'pre- 
ceding Mdrefs , ‘-maybe charged Bn me,- I'wilj'. ex¬ 
amine every part : of it-,‘arid giVe the'whdle a can¬ 
did arifWefj ‘ The fepear-l jjf the^ft’a’m"^ ait WriS corif 
dernned°Becaufe irwaTyieTded'to the dertiands of 
'America'fiaih rebeliroriyagd befcaufe it,tacitly allow¬ 
ed Ihe'pairliament hadhqfight’td tax th^nj* iuacri- 
ficed l *tKt v dijgnity of" the legifiatute, arid.of th^ 
executive powerTtithift^d id thdfe wHb’were Sni¬ 
fters wheridh^tfepekl3vas‘^'ifed.;’fey;'thefhpeai of 
tHe-d : utfeS'driglafs, ; - ‘ijaper, J .'abd bfs, iif le^v-j 

ing v thit!^S td^ ejciihri^i^thd 
ihg 7 ehe -fofvere?ah u authority /'Wihe kept ’ as etfes* 
*iv<* as" if; the otfier'TJ6tjlt¥;l«8 hdt^.Bten’ Yepe^iqd t 
■Ther£ was -do rifle,. 'Hi> tfaHgef, iirri^h^PeriHl t ! and 
"tHeft'fdre r 'Nothing ,! W^ ^fcti'htrea ‘by 1 ^he'hiinifiry, 
'Which diey had'thedbaftbeHfoh tf^td! ( 
^^e^reteticc^aaW ,i?,|“\yas! f 

^h'afit wais done •“ di'tHdThqp’ 

‘wliiqh. fhall ^Bfe^’VirfarifW'ef dbljr %rbi'Cia*WK^> 
JCebriie ; to exiithirie 'tHeVtter of lofd' r f^ : fitb l drdt ! igh; 
^h'd 1 fflin^ftt y Vere pfrfe^lycodviriced%^f ftdthjng 
'rhdrt-iof'conceding not only; all thf 'tdxes,^‘&'trt re- 
vx&hibirig the 1 ftipreme- power’ of theft-alfn W&uld 
be.'ic- C 3 fa- 
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fatisfythofe rebels. They eftimated their increafe 
of info!eiife i\ 6 t at .a pin’s valuer They derided the 
neceflity,-' which he rep.refents they would be.un¬ 
der, ,'of -giving up all th.e reft. And they prepared 
to fuhdue their infolence, by means of that ex¬ 
ecutive power which the minifter of this fpeaker 
fo timidly relinquiftief to traitors, and they refolved 
to look th.ofe in the face from before whom he fled, 
Hence it appears, that “ the pbjeftion w§s not 
as good for preferving the five duties as for retain¬ 
ing the fijuh.”. The repeal of the.ftamp att and of 
the five duties have nothing analogous in their rpo- 
tives nor their confequences. And therefore the 
ill policy of the former, the.mifchiefsofwhich- 
were" quite recent,” yyas no fmall incentive to 
avoid a repetition of that policy•, and tp>avert ,the 
like rijifehiefs of the laft repeal. And now can if 
be a pfefljmption to fay that on the principles of 
Mr. Cornwall, ancj .of the minifter hirnfelf, that 
minifter' had the ample mean? of anfw^ng thp 
fuppofimious addrefs pf ypur Orator ? 

y;4.fdch is'.the confidence pf this fpeaker, ‘‘he 
pronounces that Iqrd North “ftands conde.mnedby 
HimfelF, and by .all htsiaftbeiates,. old and- new, a? 
“ a' diiftroyec, in'the firft fruit of finance, 9 ? the 
s f revenue's \ and in the firft rank of honour, as. a 
‘‘ betrdyer of the dignity of his county,” 
that minifter be a deftroyer of his financial, truft by 
Repealing .duties}'that ,by the American prphir 
‘ bitioabf importing thecommodities, on which they 
Were laid, into the cplonies,. had been rendered 
impoftible t,o produce a revenue ? pan.,that pair 
hifte'r have : betrayed the dignity . of .fiis country. 
Who fifthfp^ vigoroufly fupported the foverejgn 
authority? can fuch a minifter ftand condemned 
by hirnfelf and his aflociates, who hath thus con- 
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dufted bimfelf for the nation’s welfare ? buc 
• aboye ill, is it not a ftupendous aft of con¬ 
fidence-that this man, who prompted his matter, to 
deftroy the financial truft, by giving up the (lamp 
duty; and to betray the dignity of his country by 
fetting the legifiative authority, like a broody goofe 
on chalk eggs, to preferve the appearance of bring¬ 
ing forrh, and yet to hatch nothing; that this man, 
who himfejf voted for both thefe indignities, con¬ 
fronted by the aftual commifiion of thofe crimes 
which he fo falfely imputes to lord North, fhou'ld 
calumniate him as a dejlroyer of the revenues, and 
a betrayer of the dignity of his country ? Surely his 
reafon was fatigued, when he uttered thefe words; 
or all regard to truth, to decency, to his old 
mafter and himfelf had totally deferred him. 

And now I will afk on whom rhe damnation of 
his proof is fallen ? are the minifters with him ? 
are they convinced that neither the repeal of the 
ftamp act, nor any other, either had or could have 
the consequences which Mr. Cornwall imagined ? 
does the conduft of the miniftry give a conclufivfe 
anfwer to that gentleman’s objection 1 ? is his proof 
irrefiftibly-carried into the bodies of the miniftry ? 
are not all the circumftanceS he would deftroy, 
•like FalftafFe’s buckram men, ftill alive and un¬ 
touched ? 

However this confident calumniator of lord 
'North is inftantly become “ his well-wifher,” which 
it feemshis iordfhipin commonwkhochergreat'rt$eh 
did- not know,<•“ he comes to ntftftierhe noble lord 
“ out of the hands of thofe ho calls his friends} and 
r ‘S evqn out of his own.” Ah what tendernefsof heart 
-does he pofiefs! he is of a fenfation fo fcrupuiouffy 
delicate, that he cannot drown a kitten,, in ftbfty 
: C 4 . . . weather} 
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weather, unlefs it be in warm water. He will 
. “ do his lordiliip the juflice he is denied at home. 

. “ He has not been thiswicked or imprudent man. 
“ He knew that a repeal had no tendency to pro- 
“ duce fhe milchiefs which gave fo much alarm to 
• “ Mr. Cornwall. His work was not bad in its 
“ principle, but imperfect in its execution; and 
the motion on the paper prefies him only to 
compleat a proper 'plan, which by fome un- 
“ fortunate, unaccountable error, he had left un- 
“ finifiied.” 

And now this minifter “who, upon his own prin¬ 
ciples, in the preceding paragraph, had nothing to 
anfwer; who flood condemned by himfelf and his 
aflociates, as a deftroyer of the revenues , -and a be¬ 
trayer of the dignity of his country., is not this 
wicked and.jnjprudent man, his work was not bad 
in its principle , but impcrfeCt in its execution.” 
Such are the contradictions of which this orator 
Hands ielf condemned. . But let me not give him 
and his aflociates. the,occafion of charging me with 
•no.t.underftanding his intention ; and therefore of 
mifreprefenting him. In the preceding paflage, 
vanity, which never fleeps in his'boibm, prompted 
him to believe that this palinodia would foothe the 
.minifter to comply, with that repeal for which he 
was contending: and yet you have received repeated 
proofs that nature" has not intitled him, by her in¬ 
tellectual favours, to deem his talents to be fo 
iuperior to thofeof men, whom he oppofes and de¬ 
cides,, as to afford him a rational confidence of 
fuccefs.' 

l Such being the event of his damning proof, 
fie now.“hopes Mr. Cornwal is thoroughly fa-' 
*‘.ti$ficd, and fatisfied out of the proceeding of 
miniftry on their own favourite act, that his 
“ fears. 
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“ fears from a : repeal are groundlels.” Ignorance 
then is the mother of hope, as ftiei is faid to be 
of devotion. For on what other foundation can 
that hope be placed ? and .if Mr. Cornwal befta- 
tisfied out of the proceedings of the minifter v he 
is the only man,. who underftands the fubjedlythat 
can be thus lamfied, and all his a&ions pronounce 
he is not that .man. . 

However,,'“if he be not.fatisfied, he leaves 
“ him and. the' noble lord- who fits by him to fettle 
“ the matter as well as they can together; for if 
“ the repeal-of .American taxes, dcftroys all bur 
“ government in America^-he is the man!—and 
“ he is the vvorft jof all repealers,, becaufe he is 
“ the laft.” ’.This is certainly. ac,neW).. dilcbveey. 
For.this he, muft be Mr. Gornwal, or the paflage 
is nonfenfe,.unlefs he fuppofes that fh.ofe tiso. make 
but ,one;.he-\ ;and-.yet till now it vvas. iinderftoOd .tb 
be otherwifey that the -mintfte^. twas the repeplpn 
But ,whbever.\'.he.be, Ii.intreafc you-to mindhis 
hypothati.cal.'.reafoning,: “ if the -repeal : of Aflie- 
“ rican tixes/deftroys all- our- govetmtient, he is 
“ the worft of all repealers, becaufe he is the 
“ laft.” , . 

But whafc ad!ihas lotd N'orth repealed, on which 
to. groUnd.this if?. the duties. On paper, glal?;-and 
colours;are- indeed taken-off by a. fubfeqiient.adt, 
but is the adhirepealed which firft granted then), 
when it!ftillRemains in full .force-'refpedting tea? 
(/" .his lordfhip: hath fepealcd -th&t aft, againft. what 
doesithis -fpeaker lb virulently .exclaim?, is not the 
effedt .produced, which he 1 urges-to obtain? has 
not.-lotdNorth perfefted che Work which he charges 
him vvith.hayirig hftmperfeft ?[if\i<e has not repealed 
if,.how can he .be depmed-the .worft) of all repealers 
vvhere'no adt is repealed? is it not impofilblc to deter- 
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mine whether his imagination or his reafon, his 
inventions or his arguments be the more ftu* 
pendous? 

- He prefumes to be paramount in every human 
faculty. And having fo convincingly difplayed his 
reafon and imagination, he now advances to fhew 
the amazing powers of his fenfes. “• I bear it 
* e rung continually in my ears, now- and formerly , 
fays he, the preamble ? what will become of the 
‘^preamble if you repeal the tax?” What anaf- 
tonifhing degree of perfection has nature given to 
this fenfe! he hears continually that which is pajt, 
and that which Kprefent. His novo includes them 
both. It is a hearing devoutly to he wilhed. And 
were he not fo over fcrupuloufiy dedicate, he might 
with equal veracity affirm he now continually, hears 
•what U to com 6 . Nor is this fenft more exquifite 
thah his others. In like mariner he fees things both 
out of [fight and in\ fmells the prefent arid the laft 
year’s^-, taiftes dievenifon ofv/to^andthe/^? 
feafon and npw touches, the falairyj which he has 
mtfingered thefefeven years. He>exceeds the mofl 
•wonderful wonder of wonders that ' emr was woridet- 
ed at. . , ' • ’ 

But “the preamble ! 'what will become the 
« preamble if the houfe -repeal ;, this-taX.^- r And 
thus one of the American taxes, the repealot which 
made lord North, r the w6rft of all « 

not repealed, “ He is forty, however, • toi be com* 
*♦ pelled fo often to. expbfe the calamities: ahddif. 
♦' graces of parliamerto. ,, Such forro,w : it is - as 
Mark Antony expreffed} when weepijig over tho 
dead body of Gsefar he incenfed the populace 1 to 
the deftruftion of Brutus, and of thbfe who freed 
thgir country fnpm that tyrant* whofe tyranny thac 
very Antony affifted in efUblilhing, 

- ♦' The 
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;** Th?;;preanj,b)e ..,©£ ;this Jaw,h?; adds,: bias 
“ the lie direct given" to it by the? provifiouary 
A ‘ par? of thg'^d, if that can. called protfifi- 
“ pnary which.flakes ,no prpvjflpni flpthiog but 
“ truth cootf give him this fomnefs* but plait) 
“ truth aod dean evidemee.can - be : heat : down by 
‘t.no ability.*/ - Let me examine'into this ptew 
truth and clmmdence. The preambk fays* ‘‘where*- 
w as.it isiespedieot. that .are venue ipouldbe raffed 
“ ip. h.is : m.ajtityVdbminjons.iti ; America*. -for 
making ia certain an.dadeqwate pr^vifion fdr de r 
“..fraying jthej'Chapges of .the: adfmnifttstioo of 
juftigg, .m&'fu.ppprt of civil ■ government,. m 
“ fuch. provjn/ce'a.'Whete.it .(hallbe found ndcsiTafy, 
•“ ..ang.'BPWafdftfprfher: 4gfraymjg.the.expeno.es of 
“. .defending.proofing,' and, feeuring the faid 
“ dominions;” (J §ueh is thepreimkle, the . pr®- 
vifio.9ary,parf.;of: the, aft imputes duties' on tea* 
•glafsK.p^erfr ^d painmr’s colours*- for. the pur- 
pqfes abdyementipineej.,, And -although,- the; duties 
.be repealed nnf.-alf but .tea, in ’what .manher,«Yen. 
then,: eao. this . provifionary: part .belaid; to. make, m 
proyifiiqn> iPf givo. the M diftft . torbe preamble, 
when, thas dujty. lliU remains, for further defraying 
^he.pregdijRgie«penees.? /h i- 

, ^-IfiOfti.hayw'heard,” .fays he*./in .exultation, 
.“ this -potnpws performarice ;. now.wheiieis the 
** revOMe.'.whteh is to do.tbefe mightythings ?:8tys 
“ fixths re.pe.aledr^iabandoned-rTfuok-^goner-Tlblt 
'.** for «ve&!f; i-Hence. It appears,. through.-a:waiot 
■of .difeerpmtot* natural and frequent in this orator, 
that he has miftakep/the a^, thztrepakd the five 
.duties,! by. whish they, were funk* kci. for (bat 
‘.wbioh. 'kmp$4i dhemi.! rAfld when, he <;an prove, that 
thefe W.9 -a&s it§ one and the lame, then indeed, 
.and not till . then, the provifiona.ry part: of that 
,.. . . which 



Which laid the duties Will givydie'/h? dirett td* its 
Own preamble!V'i ' ••••': '• 

-d It is;indeed inJthfc powef of legiflature to rnakh 
laws,. but has if the power of making- them obeyed 
but ;by cbertrbn' ?when thdfe duties Were impo r ed 1 
Was h: poffi ble forad rrii ni ft ratio n' t : d-foggeft that the 
Americans'could-'aflbme the -impudencd to iriter*- 
-dift the importation of the Commodities on which 
theywere-laidj* and prefcribe la’Ws to this kirigdom 
refpefting'WHat they lhould and fliould not export 
fdr the colonies, J and thereby evade the inten:ion 
of the Britilh-legiflature? was'it not, at that tirrie 
as irfeconcileable with that conftitmional authority 
which has conftantly ihipofed duties on imported 
goods, as it is,: at prefent, that any- man lhould de¬ 
fend their Outtege,-and pretbnd to love his coun¬ 
try ? .-butffudlT'beihg the ■eyeht, the revenue was 
■gone‘before : the repeal of the Eye duties.'- And ; there¬ 
fore no revenue co uld be abandoned,- funk, gone, or 
•loft for- ever, ‘ by that - repeal;; ! --He theri : afks, 
“doesthe poor - iblitary tea dUtyfupportthe pur 1 - 
“pofe- of thisipreamble ?’?[ for- tailing a revenue;-it 
.does-not:* be.Caufe the duty ^ has-been' neved'paid,. 
But who, exteptthis- oratory -is fo ; devoid-of tin- 
derftanding'as not to be convinced'-that the'dories; 
.though expreffed-fora-revenuey! wcreuntehde'd to 
be little-more than the often fibje reafons;forithat 
aft;- tharthedreaf object was' the re-eftablilhmettt 
■Of the Supreme- authority -of-the realm.' : ‘Tl\ofe 
-faxes-were- therefore-confidered'ias the - means 6f 
,carry ingicintoexecutidn;and-that endthispborfe- 
Jitary tea ducy can as'effetftually'dbt'ain as thewh'ble 
live, orififty <cimes that dumber-could have dcne-it.' 
:: -He petfiftsy ^S-is -hot the-fupplythere ftated’as 
“ effectually abahdoned as ' if she' tea duty had 
per idled-in ^he general wreck*?' If thisoratdr, 
when 



when he was porting to Briftol, inftead of being 
robbed of his fourteen guineas, had been per¬ 
mitted to retain two pounds fourteen and eight- 
pence of that money, would his fupplyhave been as 
totally taken away, as if he. had been deprived of 
all his guineas? .and until;hecan prove, that five 
parts in fix make, the whole of a thing, that fupply 
can never be as effectually abandoned^ as. if the 
whole fix had perilhed. But Iconfefs this making 
of: Jive parts to be equal to fix is attended with.no 
more difficulty than the dividing of one thing 
into three, halves . It {hall foon be {hewn you, 
.how this poor folitary tea is exalted into a'matter 
of the greateft concern to.the commercial intereft 
of this nation. • •* 

“ Here, Mr. Speaker/’ he. exclaims,' “ is a pre’- 
“ cious. mockery, a preamble without an aCh” 
And yet, in the preceding paffage, he afferts that 
this very aCt, which is gone, dots now give’ the 
lie. direCt to' this preamble.. “ Taxes, lays'he, 
.“. granted in order to be repealed; and the reafons 
** .of the grant {till carefully kept up.’’ Were 
thefe tartes;; granted to-be repealed? and are not 
thereafons, the true and effential reafons, of the 
grant {till carefully kept up, by the prefervation of 
the duty, on tea 2 this indeed:; is ;not: at .prefenf: 
“ raifingm.revenue in- America^ but without its 
“ .feeing, kept;up.” . None can .be railed hereafter. 
It would be rin.i.vain to--expeCt obedience to the 
parliaments after a fecond : renunciation of all the 
duties. :., Thei mifchievbus; effefts of the firft fla¬ 
gitious dereJiCHon ;of duty to their, country, by- 
abrogating jhedtamp-aCbp theibrmer incentives:to 
the prefent rebellioh, :irrefragably pronounce, ;that 
a ; repeai.of the tea-.tax would in faChbe a facrifice 
of. this kingdom.tO:.t!ie.colohies’,l Tt ftandsiamlis 
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asperfeft a prcfefvatidn of the. dignity of Eng¬ 
land, as if every tax remained unabrogated. ; 

In what then does. “ this precious!mockery” con* 
rfjft; where is it fo amply tQ be found as in. the 
declaratory of parliamentary right, to tax Ame¬ 
rica i a right} .that by the whole tenor of :tHis 
fpeech, as well as by other circumftances, in is ex- 
prefsly fhewn, was never intended to be. carried 
into execution. That was indeed; a precious mock*- 
•ery.! a vile delufion! an inhuman facrilku .of ajia> 
tion’s welfare to the private intereft of a.iiw.pu- 
iillanimous individuals,! “ If you it peal,this tax, 
“ he continues, I. readily admit that you lole.thi's 
« 6 fair preamble;, eftimate your lofs in it.;. the 
tc objeft of the aft is gone already, and all.you 
•** fuffier is. the purging the. ftatute book of the 
“ opprobrium of an empty, abfurd, and falls rb- 
cital.” Such is the value at which he eftimates 
•shat aft which can alone fuftain the dignity of this 
.realm 1 fuch are the ignominious marks with which 
.he brands itd The beauty of the figure, in which 
•it .is exprefied, is-perfeftly adapted to the aibiurdity 
of the afifertion: purging the ftatute book of. the 
•opprobrium of an empty recital full pf abfurdity 
and falfehood. Fertile as his imagination is faid.to 
be, by all thofe who conceive that: incongruous 
images are proofs of a juft fancy, he.w-as. not the 
original inventor of that thought. This empty fullnefs 
was the happy conception of an Irilh merchant, who 
in ah entry, at a cuftomhoufe, among, other things, 
inferred ten empty hogfheads full of lalt water. 

■ Mind how.he advances in his progrefs.' Haying 
•exhibited the:accuracy erf! his reafonihg, the juft- 
nefs of ;his imagination, and .the acutenefs of bis 
fe'fifes,; he now comes to manifeft his dommercial 
knowledge. . “ It has been laid,,, again and again, 
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“ that the five taxes were repealed on comrhetcial 
“ principles ; it is fo faid in the paper in my hand* 
“ (lord Hilfborough’s circular letter) a paper 
“ which I conftantly carry about, which 1 have 
“ often ufed, arid fhall often ufe. again.” Does 
he carry it about him as an agnus dei, a faint’s 
relique, to preferve him from injury ? or to what 
ufe does he apply it r “ what i.s got by this paultry 
“ pretence of commerce he knows riot, fori/ your 
“ government in America is deftroyed by the re- 
“ peal of taxes •, it is of no confequehce upon what 
“ ideas the repeal is grounded; repeal this tax too 
“ upon commercial principles if you pleafe; thefe 
“ principles will ferv.e as well now ris they did 
“ formerly.” 

I agree with him indeed “ if our government iri 
America be deftroyed by the repeal of taxes , it 
is of no confequence upon what ideas the repeal 
is grounded.” But is it not of confequence 
that our government De preferved by not repeal* 
ing the tax on tea ?' and let trie tell him that the 
commercial principles on which the other duties 
were repealed, will not ferve as well in the iriftance 
of tea, as in paper, glafsj red and white leadj 
and painter’s colours. 

The firft principle of all commerce, is the em¬ 
ployment of thofe who labour in our manufactures* 
and other productions tor exportation. And in pro¬ 
portion to the numbers employed will be the in- 
crealeof national opulence. When the Americans 
refufed to receive into the colonies the manu¬ 
factures of glafs, paper, and the other articles, it 
was difeerned, by the minifter, that the diminution 
of fale in thefe commodities would leffen the em* 
ployment of thofe who worked in producing them; 
In order therefofe to obviate that evil, the raxes 

on 
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bn thefe were irepealcdi that the exportation might 
no longer be. l'ufpehded. But tea employs no 
Britifb fubje< 5 fc:eitherdn its culture or preparation. 
The fufpenfion' of that export deprived no' ma-' 
nufadurer of,<his employment. It was therefore 
referved. And..thus the repeal of the five duties 
was made on the firfl: and trueft ofi all commercial 
principles :- and-that on tea continued with, that 
judgement which does honour to a minifter. What' 
then is the iffue-iof this afieveration of this pe¬ 
remptory fpeaker, “ that thefe ‘commercial prin¬ 
ciples will ferve as well to, abrogate the duties 
on tea, as on ;the other commodities ?” luch will 
inevitably be the event, when men prefume'to' 
difcufs all fubjeds who are well informed in none. 1 
Will he now perfift in laying, “that the • miniftry 
“ know, that their Objedion to a repeal, from 
thefe confequenoes has.no validity, or that this" 
“ pretence,” as-he calls it, “never could ;re- 
*? move it.” 

Confident in all things, he aliens “ this com- 
“ mercial motive never was believed in. America, 
“-which this letter is meant to foothe, or in-Eng- 
land which it is meant to deceive.” .Thus he 
daringly prefumes to anfwer for-the Beffief of all 
America, and all England; and yet it is never- 
thelefs certain that every commercial man, in thoie 
dominions, who rtfleds one moment on this par¬ 
ticular, muft be.convinced to demonftration, that 
fuchwas the : principle on which thefe duties were 
repealed. Notwith'ftanding this, he avers “ it was 
“ impolfiblc it fliould, becaufe every man the leaft 
“ acquainted with rhe detail of commerce, mult 
“ iknow thatlfe.veral'.of the articles, on which the 
‘.‘.'tax was repealed, were fitter objeds of duties 
than almolt any other articles thatxould pofiibly 
“ be 
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“ be chofen ; without comparifon more fo than 
“ tea, that was- left taxed, as infinitely lefs liable 
“ to be eluded by contraband/’ But I have al¬ 
ready Ihown you the motives on which thofe du¬ 
ties were repealed; and that he who is acquainted 
with the leaft detail of trade muft know that the 
duties were not repealed, becaufe the articles were 
lefs liable to contraband than tea; but for reafons 
which you have already heard. And you fhallfoon- 
be convinced, that this ttbc on tea muft have proved 
effectually preventive of contraband in that com¬ 
modity, as well as the repeal muft be in fome of 
the others. “ You have, fays he, in this king- 
“ dom, an advantage in lead that amounts to a 
“ monopoly.” In which advantageous monopoly, 
and in one preparation of that metal, this orator 
is pofieffed of a large lhare. It is in the making 
of litharge -, the fcutn which rifes on the furface of 
lead in fu/ton, and is rendered fo light as to be blown 
from it by bellows, as fall: as it is generated. By 
the effeCfs of this operation, that metal is changed 
in colour; and affumes, among the vulgar, the 
name of litharge of gold. Neverthelefs it is as 
equally lead as before that procefs was performed. 
Such is the nature of that .metal, that, although 
by art you may give it new colours, fhapes, and 
confiftencies, it {fill remains in its fubftanre ab- 
folutely unchangeable; and is eafily reftored to its 
genuine lumpifhnefs. This orator therefore being 
fo great a monopolift, in this fcum of lead, :is it 
not natural for him to be a ftrenhous advocate in 
fupporting the fale of that commodity ? 

“ In all the' articles of American contraband 
“ trade, fays he, who ever heard of the fmug- 
“ gling of red lead, and white lead ?” who, in¬ 
deed ! it is a queftion proper to be afked only by 
D that 
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that connotfieur in commerce, who ten lines be¬ 
fore has told you that this kindom has a monopoly 
in lead •, and that it paid no duty either on export 
or import. From whence then could it have pofii- 
bly been fmuggled i “ 1'ome of the things taxed, 
“ it feems, were l'o trivial, that thfc objects them- 
“ felves, and their utcer annihilation out of Arne- 
“ rican commerce, would have been ^comparative- 
■ ly as nothing.” The tax therefore being of lefs 
value than the things tbemfehes ,, muft be compara¬ 
tively as Ujs xhzn.nothings and then this non-exifience 
would Jiave been annihilated with the commodities! 
which ieems ito.be attended with fOme difficulty in 
the comprehenfton. “ But is the article. of tea 
“ fuch an objebt in the trade of England as not 
“ to be felt, or felt but (lightly, like white lead* 
“ and red lead, and painter’s colours? tea is aq 
“ objedt of far other importance. Tea is perr 
“ haps the moft important objedl, taking it. with 
“ its. neceifar.y connedtions, of, any in. the mighty 
“ circle of our commerce. . If commercial pern- 
“ ciples had- been the true motives to this, repeal., 
“ or had they been at all attended to,, tea would 
“ have been, the laft article w.e fhould have left 
“ taxed for a lubjedt of controverfy.” , . , . 

In his 14th page, he.;talks of the poor, folitary 
tea duty as unable to fupport the purpofes. of 
railing a revenue. He. tells; you that five fixths of 
the duties were abandoned, funk, gone, loll for 
ever. It was to his purpofe then to lefien the ; conr 
fideration of tea, as 1 then remarked ; and to ex¬ 
alt that of the other articles, as much as poffible, 
Bt 5 t now he pipes another tune, “ tea is perhaps 
“ the moft important objedt of any in the mighty 
“ circle of our commerce.” And white lead, and 
“ red lead, and painter’s colours, which would 
“ have 
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“ have produced, as he fays, three fifths of the 
“ five duties repealed, are reduced to objects not 
“ to be felt.” Such is the confiftency of this 
mighty man of commerce. But then indeed he 
fays' of tea, “ taking it with its necejfary con¬ 
ceptions,” by which it is manifeft he has conceived 
an; idea, that a thing may be taken, without that 
with which it is necejfarily conneXed. It is his 
peculiar excellence to conceive that impoflibilities 
are practicable. But is tea with a -perhaps and its 
connexions the molt important objedt of our com¬ 
merce,?: are the fugars which it caufes to be con- 
fumed, the tea-kettles, and the china cups which 
it employs, of more importance than the ex¬ 
portation of our woollen, our linnen, our iron, 
or many other manufactures, whe'njneither tea nor 
China ware employ a fingle qnanufacfturer of this 
realm?; 

I have already fhewn you that the other duties 
were repealed on motives of true commercial prin¬ 
ciples 5 that the tax on tea was left from other mo¬ 
tives j,and it fhallfoon be evinced that the duty on 
tea was the only one that ought to have been left, 
when 1 examine his notions of contraband on 
that particular. 

You have now feen with- what profundity of 
judgement he is endued, refpefting commercial 
matters. And now you fhall hear him reprehend and 
reprobate the miniftry with as much arrogance and 
licentioufnefs of tongue, as if the whole fyltein, not 
only of commerce, but of all government, was in¬ 
terwoven with the fabric of his foul. “ It is not, 

“ fays he, a pleafant confideration, but nothing 
“ in the world can read f b awful and fo inftruCtive 
“ a lefion, as the condutt of miniftry in this bu- 
“ Chefs, upon the mifehief of no: having large 
D 2 and 
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“ and liberal ideas in this management of great 
“ affairs.” 

A reading condutt, how beautiful are the profo- 
popoeias with which his imagination furnifhes you! 
Such are the reprehenfions, fuch the obloquies 
■which are lb intrepidly pronounced by thisTpeaker 
■whom you have already feen, without fufficient 
intelleft to comprehend that the firft principle of 
commerce is to employ the people; that tea 
being no manufacture of this realm, it was of lefs 
moment whether it were received in America or 
not; and that the manufacturing of wool, flax, 
and iron, by which thoufands are fupported, are 
of lefs importance than tea, which employs no 
fingle fubjeft in its making. Even this man fo 
tethered in his underftanding, arraigns “ the con¬ 
duct of the miniftry, and afcribes to them the 
mifchief of not having large and liberal ideas in 
the management of this great affair.” I re¬ 
member a blind man running againft a horfe that 
flood in the ftreet, who damned it for not being 
able to fee. —But fuch is the misfortune of the 
minifter, he cannot pleafe this exalted genius by 
doing even wh3t he approves. For he fays, “ had 
“ the true motives to the repeal been attended to, 
“ tea would have been the/*# article they Ihould 
** have left taxed for a fubjeft of controverfy.” 
This they have done. It is th ejajl tax that is left, 
and it is the JubjeS of his controverfy. But you 
fhall hear the whole of. this antiminifterial ex¬ 
clamation, that you may draw a juft companion 
between his ■ prefumption and his knowledge. 
** Never have the fervants of the ftate looked at 
“ the whole of your complicated interefts in one 
“ connefted vie^v.” Is this an affertion too fcru- 
puluully delicate from one who, to demonftration, 

has 
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has not underftood one circumftance of that which 
he criticifes and reviles ? “ they have taken things 
“ by bits and fcraps, fome at one time, and fome 
" on one pretence, and fome at another, juft as 
“ they prefled, without any fort of regard to their 
“ relations or dependencies.” Bravely pronounced 
by one who, you are now convinced, does under- 
Hand’ neither bit, fcrap , nor pretence, of all the 
affair he explodes. “ They never had any kind 
“ of fyftem, right or wrong, but only invented 
“ occafionally fome miferable tale for the day, in 
^ order meanly to fneak out of difficulties, into 
“ which they had proudly ftrutted.” Truth with 
equal footfteps attends theprogrefs of his aflertions. 
T heir fyftem has been founded on juft principles-, 
and as uniformly purfued as thfe verlatility of po¬ 
litical affairs can poffibly permit. It was begun 
to awaken into aCtion that fovereign power, which 
this gentleman and his minifter had intentionally 
lulled to eternal ileep, by the opium of their felf- 
intereft. The duties on the commodities fo often 
mentioned, were the means by which it was to be 
exerted in America; when the Americans, with an 
impudence, that no human forefight could divine, 
refufed to admit thofe commodities into their 
ports. The duties laid on the Britifh manufactures 
were repealed, that the labour of the people and 
the'benefit of their fales might not be fufpended. 

. The tax on tea was cbntinued to prelerve the 
fovereign authority in aftual exercife. When the 
merchants were intimidated from fending teas to 
America, it was done by others, in order to prove, 
by experiment, whether the Americans would dare 
to prevent its importation. The populace grew 
tumultuous on the arrival of the. ftiips ; and com¬ 
mitted felony by deftroying the tea. The ma- 
D 3 giftrates 
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giftrates abetted that outrage by a fcandalous in¬ 
attention to their duty, and made no one attempt 
to punifli fuch atrocious villains. In this ftate of 
difobedience to the laws, and to the legislative., au¬ 
thority, it was demonstrable that nothing But force 
could bring them to-their-duty, and troops were 
lent as preparatory to that end : but that nothing of 
cruelty might be juftiy imputed to your Sovereign, 
his parliament, and his ministers, every merciful.. 
attempt to bring them to obedience, and to Spare 
the blood of thofe even, who by crimes had forfeited 
their lives, was made. For thofe whofearedno punilh- 
rnentfrom judges equally rebellious with themfelves ; 
and who by that Security were prompted to thecom- 
miffion of every outrage, a law was revived to ob¬ 
viate thofe ideas of illegal Safety, by which they 
might be Sent into England and be tried. At the 
fame time, both exportation and importation, re¬ 
specting Bolton, was fufpended by parliament. 
Such was the mercy of the legislative power 
of Britain, and fuch it remains, notwithftanding 
their rebellion hath been Since that time aggra¬ 
vated by deputies from the feveral colonies Super¬ 
seding the provincial legislature, and affirming a 
privilege to form a general congrefs, which hath 
ufnrped the rights, and renounced the Sovereign 
power of this kingdom. Even (ince that time means 
of fubmiffion have been propofed replete with cle¬ 
mency. Such is the origin, and Such the progrefs 
of that SyStem which this orator hath pronounced 
to have no existence, and to be a miferable tale of 
a day. And when he talked o i [making out of dif¬ 
ficulties , was it through want of reminifcence or 
want of modefty that he pronounced thofe words So 
indifpurably applicable to himfelf and his minister. 

“ They were, lays he, put to all theSe Shifts 
“ and devices, full of meannds, and full of mif- 
u chief. 
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t( chief, in order to . pilfer, piece-meal, a repeal 
“ of an aft, which they had not the generous 
“ courage, when they had found, and felt their 
“ error, honourably and fairly to difclaim.” The 
imputation of fhifts and devices, full of mean* 
nefsy and full of mifchief, the pilfering, as he dares 
to call it, of an aft piece-meal, have been fairly 
difproved ; but if the yielding to the claim of 
rebels be a generous courage, and the furrender 
of the Britifh favtreignty, an honourable and a fair 
difclai.mer, they have no luppbrt but in the egre¬ 
gious error, and milchievous tranfgre'flion com¬ 
mitted by the Rockingham miniftry : a precedent, 
t;oo feeble to fuilain the defence of fo ruinous a ti¬ 
midity. And now, in order to exalt theie hardy affer- 
tions by a figure equally bold to the knowledge they 
include, he adds,. “ by i'uch management, by the 
“ irrejiftible operation of feeble councils, fo paultry. 
“ a lum as three-pence in the eyes of a financier, 
“ fo infignifieant an article as tea , in the eyes of a 
‘‘ philolopher, have fhaken the pillars of a com- 
“ frictcial empire that circled the whole globe.” 
What a deal of milchief this three-penny affair 
has done ! Ah ! what an abominable “ deftroyer 
in the firft truft of the ; revenues muit this lord 
North be, when, by his mal-adminiftration, fo 
immenfe a fum is abandoned- -funk—gone— 
loft for ever!” Such an incomparable paflage 
richly deferves a comment, x. You are prefented’ 
with the irreftftible Jlrength of feeblenefs that has no 
ftrength at all. 2. That tea, which in the pre¬ 
ceding page is the moil important object of the 
Britifh commerce, is here reduced to a three penny 
matter, in finance , and is become an objeft of phi- 
lofophy , and 3. this three pence hath fhaken the pil¬ 
lars of a commercial empire that circled the globe. 

D 4 The 
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The beauty of this metaphor is truly angelic, it is 
beyond human comprehenfion. The Britifh e'mpire 
.cpnfifts of this,kingdom, keland, a few ifles which 
ly£ near them, Minorca a,nd Gibraltar, in Europe ; 
in Afia, of Bengal, part of the Carnatic and Bom¬ 
bay ; in America, of the colonies, and feveral iflands. . 
In what manner thefe places, which are fo many 
thoufand miles afunder, and lye in fuch different 
directions can form a circle, I am. at a lofs to con¬ 
ceive. And, therefore, the new conception of pil¬ 
lars fupporting fuch portions of the earth can no 
more form a circle that furrounds the globe than 
the empire itfelf. But it has, been faid, that the 
ocean forms a part of the Britifh empire. This, 
indeed, unites .the parts of the folid empire, 
and encircles the globe. But an ocean lupport- 
ed on pillars ?/ how beautiful would it appear in 
painting! as the celebrated fpeakers of ancient and 
modern days, by tropes and figures , added wings 
to their orations that bore them into the fublimi- 
ty of the fkies, fo does this fpeaker, of equal ex¬ 
cellence in his kind, hang them on as weights to 
expedite his defcent into th'e immeafurable depths 
of the vaft profound. * 

“ Do you forget, fays he, that on the very laft 
<e year you flood on the precipice of general bank- 
“ ruptcy ? Your danger was, indeed, great; you 
“ were diftreffed in the affairs of the Ealt India 
K company, and, you well know what fort of 
“ things are involved in the comprchenfive_£iier:- 
“ gy of that fignificant appellation.” That the 
Eaft India company were in fome danger of a 
.bankruptcy two years fince ; and that fhe govern¬ 
ment lupported them is well enough known. But 

that 
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that the nation was on the precipice of a bankrupt¬ 
cy can never be remembered, becaufe it did never 
exift; and, therefore, it can never be forgotten, un- 
lefs minifters have the fpecial gift of forgetting 
what they never could have known. With what 
unremitting ardor does he fupport the ftyle figu¬ 
rative The involution of things in the comprehen- 
five energy of a word, that fignifies the appellation 
of the Eaft India company. If the Commons, or 
Miniftry, do well know the meaning of thefe words, 
I verily believe they know more than the orator 
who fpoke them.. I frankly confefs my ignorance. 
However, it is an admirable expedient in a fpeaker, 
who wants ideas, to involve his meaning in the 
unintelligible energy of fonorous phrafeology. 

He continues, “ The monopoly of the moll 
“ lucrative trades, and the pofieffion of imperial 
“ revenues had brought the miniftry to the ve- 
“ ry verge of beggary and ruin. Such was their 
“ reprelentation - fuclf, in fome meafure, was 
“ their cafe.” From thefe words, you cannot but 
infer that the miniftry are folely poflefled of the 
Eaft India trade ; and that the Afiatic revenues are 
received by them. Is the Eaft India company anni¬ 
hilated ? Could the miniftry reprefent that they 
were brought to the very verge of beggary and 
ruin ? Could that be, in fome meafure, the cafe 
when they had nothing to do with the profits of 
the trade, nor with the revenue, but that of re- 
linquilhing the four hundred thoufand pounds a 
year which the company was to pay them out of 
a revenue of.four millions ? This fpeech appears to 
be calculated for the Speakers in Leadenhall-ftreetj 
and is manifeftly mifapplied in the houfe of Com¬ 
mons : “ The vent of ten millions of pounds of 
“ this commodity, fays he, now locked up, by 
“ the 
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“ the operationof an injudicious tax, and rotting 
** in the warehoufes of the company, would, have 
prevented all this dilfrefs, and all that i'eries, of 
“ defperate meafuces which the miniftry thought 
“ themfelves obliged to take in. confequence^of 
**• it” Here again, the three-penny matter of tea 
is railed to a two millions and a half of money, 
the duty of which would be one hundred and 
twenty-five thoufand pounds. For the firft fum, 
at five (hillings per pound weight, on an average, 
is its value-, and the fecond the duty it would have 
produced at three-pence a pound.. . Thus, the im¬ 
portance of this commodity finks, and rifes occaGo- 
nally* and'the orator % like a didapper, is either 
above'or under water, as it belt fuits his purpofe. 

But let me examine a little into, the meric of this 
terrifying account of rotting tea. In page 56, he 
tells you that the American confumption of teas is 
annually 300,0001. at the lcaft farthing, by 
which he means worth that fum. This if efti- 
mated, at an average, of five Shillings the pound ; 
the quantity, which anfwers to the preceeding 
fum of 300,0001. will be annually 1,250,000 
pounds weight; one-eighth of the ten millions. 
Hence it refults, that there now lies rotting in the 
warehoufes a quantity of tea equal to an eight years 
fupply for America, accumulated by, the Eaft- 
India company in Teven years, fix of which , they 
knew that the Americans would not receive it. 
Thefe ten millions of tea, packed in the largeft 
chefts and which therefore contain the grcaceft 
quantity in the lead fpace, would fill 30,000 
chefts. If you enquire of a dire&or where thefe 
h' rot- 
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rotting millions of tea, andthoufands of chells may 
lie, he laughs in your face; and afllireayou that 
there is nor an ounce of tea rotting, at this time, 
more than ufual; and that neither the teas nor the 
chefts are in their warehoufes. But fir, fays , the 
querift, the celebrated fpeaker Mr. Burke hath 
affected the firft, and conlequently the lecond, in 
parliament. Oh, l underhand you, lays he, they 
are concealed with the army of prince Volfciusin 
the inns at Knightfbridge. 

Audacious as it may appear, I fhall venture to 
affirm, that on the 19th of lad April, when, this 
fpeech was fpoken; and on the day when it was 
printed all'o, there were not more than ten millions 
of tea in the Eaft-India warehoufes, for the con- 
iumption of Great Britain, Ireland, the iflands; 
America; and of all other places to which, tea is 
exported; of which the colonies now in. re¬ 
bellion, do not confume more than a ieverith pare. 

■ And as it is a well known truth;, that the company; 
rouftnecefiarily have nearly a two years lupply of te^ 
conftantly in hand, by what means can ten millions 
out of ten millions be now rotting in the India ware¬ 
houfes, which would have been lent to America; 
and yet a fufficienc fupply remain for all the ocher 
dominions of this realm ? 

“ America, however, would have furnifhed that 
“ vent, which no other part of the world can fur- 
“ nifh, but America;” that is except America. 
And thus America and itjelf are two different things. 
Unlefsthe fame thing can be an exception toi itfelf. 
This admirable pafiage exemplifies the profundity 
of this gentleman’s ftudies. He hath taken it from 
that celebrated work in which he delightech; and 
in imitation of another Jlww-man, who wrote over 

the 
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the picture of his elephant, this is the greateji ele¬ 
phant in the world except him/elf.* 

“ Tea in America is next to a necefiary of life ; 
“ and where the demand grows upon the ftipply.’’ 
This alfo is a new difcovery in commerce, and- 
contrary to the opinion of all other men. For from 
this, observation it follows, the more there is of a 
commodity at market, the greater is the demand for 
it; and a fupply is the more wanted. America there¬ 
fore can take not only all the- tea that is brought to 
England, but all that China can produce. Becaule 
the fafter the Americans are fupplied, the more 
they demand it. This 1 believe is a pheno¬ 
menon fo fingular in the American commerce, 
that although I am as convinced of the truth of 
it as of any thing in Mr. Burke’s oration; yet I am 
told that the merchants are in fome doubt, were 
the import of tea open in America, whether it 
would be-prudent, notwithftanding the refpeciable- 
nefsof Mr. Burke’s opinion, to fend tea to that 
part of the world, if they heard there was a fuf- 
ficiency for a year’s confumption. 

He is conftantly improving in the exhibitions 
of his commercial learning ; “ I hope, fays he, 
“ our dear bought Eaft-lndia committees have 
“ done at lead lb much good as to let us know, 
“ that without a more extenfive fale of that article, 
** our Eaft-lndia revenue and acquifitions can have 
no certain connexion with this country. It is 
“ through the American trade of tea, that your 
“ Eaft-lndia coriquefts are to be prevented from 
“ crulhing you with their burthen. They are 
ponderous indeed ; and they muft have that 
“ great country to lean upon, or they tumble up- 
“ on 

* Bathos, ch. 7. Of the profund when it conhils in the 
thought . 
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xt on your head.” How dearly thele committees 
were bought, or who paid them I know not; but 
this I know. It is a mortifying incident to a man, 
to be left out in a purchafe , who has been ufed to 
be included in thofe on Eaft-India lubjefts. • 

■ In this in'ftance, this univerfaland comprehenfive 
genius appears to be miftaken; not only in his no¬ 
tions of the Eaft-India trade, but in thofe of 
geography alfo. Otherwife, can he fuppofe that 
the revenues and acquifnions of Bengal and ;the 
Carnatic can have no certain connexion with this 
country, but through the American trade of tea ? 
Do thele provinces lie in China, and pay their re¬ 
venues in that commodity ? it'has hitherto been 
thought that the revenue is paid, in filver in Bengal, 
and thence carried to China to purchafe teas. And 
■could not that : filver be brought to England but 
•through the American trade-of tea;? can the trade 
bf ‘that tea to'America, amounting only :to a 
‘Seventh part of the annual, fale’,- prevent.this king¬ 
dom from being-crulh’ed' by the burthen of our 
Eaft-India conqu'efts ? • but the metaphor is ad¬ 
mirable beyond cbmparifon; *■* Thefe ponderous 
conquefts. in Afia muft have the great country 
of America to lean upon, or they tumble upon 
your heads.” If you underftand lean as a trope 
to exprefs 7 rV, then he has fuppofed thefe A'fiatic 
conquefts muft be carried, by fea I prefume, fome 
thbufand leagues, and placed' on the colonies in 
America, where they will li£r~onc-upon another, 
like pancakes in a d.iih.- And thenour heads will 
be effectually fecured from being tumbled on; and 
ourfelves from being crulhed by their burthen. 
If by the word lean, he means to give perfonality 
rto our Indian conquefts, then he muft fuppoie 
•that, by leaning on the provinces of America, per¬ 
sonified 
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fonified alio, they will be prevented from falling 
on.lour heads in England, which- is certainly a fa£t; 
for if they lean., there, (liquid their props fail them, 
t they. .can never fall here, be they as ponderous as 
they may. 

. .it is the lame 1 folly that.has.loft you the be- 
“,:nefit of the Weft., and of the Eaft,” lays he, 
■**, this folly has 'thrown open folding doors to c-on- 
“itraband, ;and will be the means of giving the 
Af profits of the trade of your colonies to every 
nation but yourfelves.” I appeal to experience 
for the falfity. jof having loft the benefit of our 
eaftern trade.. And if the Americans are not re¬ 
duced to obedience, I. will allow, him that of the 
iWeft. But nothing in contention can be loft unt# 
xhe.conteft be decided. And,does he conceive the 
Artidricans; can .defeat our ( troops the provinces 
•become.feparate^ftates.; and in (bite of our fleets 
trade with ptherjnations ? byc.ybu (hall foon be 
•Ihowln that his knowledge pf , the, contraband trade 
in American lisjeqpal to: that wh,iph. he has exhibited 
«fpe<fting that of, A flip• . Hejcqbdnues to exclaim 
never did a people fuller fo niuch for.theiempty 
words of a preamble. It,mult be given up.” 
J wilh the orator had explained,in what thefe iiiffer- 
•ings confift. Nopin the lofts .of thp Eaft-India trade 
it.is felf-evident;-andthe prefentinterruption to that 
with the provinces hath, hitherto been , the parent 
of very little ftuft'eriqgs. We have feen an appli¬ 
cation from .Birmingham, and another , from the 
' clothiers in the Weft cf England, approving the 
conduit of the minillers, and petitioning for la ponw 
tinuance of their attempts to iubdue the refraitory 
fpi’rit of rebellion in America. We have feen 
from Leeds in Yorkfthire, in contradiction to a 
letter promulgcd by a quaker, that the decline 
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l>f trade was not more, at that time, than 
ufual. All thefe are places of manufacturing as 
confiderable as any in England, , 1 s it natural for 
men to fuffer, and to. petition for the continuation 
of thofe meafures by which they are opprefied ? 
where then are your fufferings ? but alas! i'uch 
mu.lt b£|.our fate, for according to this fpeaker it 
is-ifremetliable., I preiume the words, of the pre¬ 
amble make the preamble Itfelf. .If the words be 
empty, they have no meaning. How then can.a pream¬ 
ble. that means nothing, be. given tip'?, have you, till 
this time heard, of a fur render of nothing at all? 

Jie.them a fits, tc on what principle does it fland 
•indeed I never could , jhave anlwerpdi this queltiop 
be.cauf" I have never conceived fq&t' emptinefs could 
ftapd upon any thing: Happily,.and. according tp 
his ; „,ufual benignity- he anl'wers himfelf. “ Tjjjis 
•‘ ifamouS; reyenue Hands, at this hour, on all. the 
[debate, as a delcription of a revenue not as y-ct 
/foftflpwn in all the comprehenfive (but;too com- 
“np^ehenfive) vocabulary, of finance— a preamble- 
f'dttry.tax.” Hence it is plain, 'hat the empty 
preamble is fynonimous with the reyenue, or pre- 
otn^idary tax. And thus this tax, .which .walks 
before, itfilf does neverthelefs fland as a revenue 
myall the debate. And thus the debaters xhs prin- 
■ciplepn which, it {lands. But itfeerns neverthelefs 
that .this preambulatory tax does not fland as a re¬ 
venue on its, principle the debate , but as a defcription 
of...revenue not yet known in the vocabulary 
of finance. The defcription is its locum tenens. 
And yet it is a defcription unknown in all the 
tod ; comprehenfive vocabulary, of finance. A 
word book of finance is a new production. It 
is indeed as lingular as this fpeech, it is too 
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comprehenftye , and yet it does not comprehend 
the defcription which ought to be in it.* May 
not this notion of a defcription (landing as & locum 
tenens in place of a reality be ufefully applicable 
by the lord mayor and aldermen of London ? for 
example, may. not'the former fend his pourtrait or 
llatue in brals as a thing to fupply the abfence of 
himfelf, and the prefence of an alderman, and 
all things proceed as well as if both of them were 
prefent ? Surely fuch unintelligible and contra- 
diftory circumlocution was never heard before this 
exhibition of our orator. But let me rifle a pre- 
fumption to underftand his intent, and fuppofe 
the whole of this" pompous periphrafe to fignify 
that the tax is in the preamble, and fuch as was 
not known beforei: .He* hath already told you of 
what this preamble confifts, “ that it is expedient 
u that a revenue Ihould beraifed in America for 
“ making a more certain provifion for defraying 
“ the charge of the adminiftration, of juftice, 
“ the fupport-of-civil government, and towards 
“ defending, proteding, and fecuring the faid 
“ dominions.” 

Do you find*this tax in th t preamble? the pre¬ 
amble declares for what ends it was to be raifed, 
and no more. And from that alone it is impoflible 
to learn wh* 1 - ’ . tax is^Unlefs Mr. Burke can fee' 
at Cannon; what.was never there, and findSome¬ 
thing 

* Bathos, ch. 11. Macralcgy arid pltcna/m are as generally 
coupled as a lean with a fat rabbit; nor is it a wonder the 
fuperfluity of words and vacuity or fenfe being juft the fame 
thing, ch. 1,2. The expreffion is adequate when it is pro- 
portionably low to the profundity of the thought. If mull 
not be always grammatical, left it appear pedantic andungen- 
tlemanly: nor too clear for fear it become vulgar: for ob- 
feurity bellows a call of the \yonderful, and throws an ora¬ 
cular dignity on a piece that hath no meaning. 
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thing in a bok which it does not contain , The taj? 
in this, as in all other ads, is in the body of the 
ftatute ; and this preamble, which contains the de - 
fcription of a revenue that is not defcribed, like 
all other preambles, declares the purpofes for which 
the tax is to be levied. And. furtly inch a preanv 
ble is not unknown to the nation; although it may 
be wanting in the too comprehensive vocabulary of 
. this fpeaker’s financial knowledge. 

Mark how he kindles, like the axle of a loaded 
cart, from ponderofity and fridion. How beau¬ 
tifully he amplifies on this preambulary tax. “ Ic 
“ is indeed a tax of l'ophiftry, a tax of pedantry, 
“ a tax of difputation, a tax of war and rebellion, 
“ a tax for any thing but benefit to the impofers, 
“ or fatisfadion to the fubjcd.” If you adhere 
to the grammatical meaning of thefe words, this 
tax is a taxation of Jcpkiflry, of pedantry, of dif- 
putation, of war and rebellion ; and then envy 
muft confefs that this gentleman is fully juflifiecl 
in exclaiming fo violently againft that tax to which 
he muft. be fo great a contributor. But then the 
word lea muft be fynonimous with all thefe , which 
I believe does not appear in the vocabulary of 
finance. The preceding pafiage will however gram¬ 
matically admit another fenle ; that this tea duty 
was impofed by fcpbijlry , pedantry,, difputation , 
near, and rebellion. And then the fpeakers, at 
leaft, if not all who voted for this tax, are con- 
fequently fopbijlical , pedantic, difputaiious, war-* 
like, rebelious fubjeds. But as it is the indigenous 
and innate right of this fpeaker, to fay one thing 
and to mean another; as his heritage is large, and 
he bellows it with the genuine fpirit of truejrilh 
hofpitalityfas he has a juft claim to that right alfo 
by the parliamentary precedent of dividing a.fub- 
E jed 
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jeft intcthree halves ■, perhaps he may mean that 
this tax bath been prodnllive of fophifhy, pedantry , 
difpiifaticn , war , and rebellion .-— It has indeed 
been productive of fopbiftry, pedantry, and de¬ 
putation,. to the proof of . which I fubpoena no 
evidence but this fpeech. . As to war and re¬ 
bellion, thofe were produced- by fpeeches in par¬ 
liament, in oppolition to the ltamp-aft, and 
foitered by the. repeal of it. However, to be 
partly right, is fo much'a novelty in this fpeaker ; 
that f intreat you to place the merit of it to his 
account. 

“ Well, fays he, but whatever it is gentlemen 
“ will force-the colonies to take the tea, you will: 
“ force them? has feven years ftruggle been able 
“ to force them ? oh ! but it feems we are in the 
“‘right,, the tax is trifling—in effeft it is rather an 
(C exoneration than an impofltion, three fourths of 
“ the duty formerly payable on teas exported to 
“ America is taken off; the place of colleftion is 
“ only Ihifted ; inftead of the retention of a fliil* 
“ ling from the draw-back here, it is three-pence 
“ cuffom paid in America. All this is very 
“ true, but this is the very folly and milchief of 
“ the act. Incredible as it may feem, the rni- 
“ niftry know that they have deliberately tlirovvn 
V away a large duty which they held: fecure and 
“ quiet in their hands, for the vain hope of get- 

ting one three fourths lefs, through every ha- 
“ zard, through certain litigation, and poffibly 
“ through war.” 

1 flial.' not examine any farther into the folly 
and mifchief of the aft, it has been already evinced 
that the true motive to enafting it was the 
reviving of the lbvereign authority of Britain iri 
America; that the revenue was the oftenfible 
reafen. 
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reafon, and the means of exerting that fupreme 
power. But without having recourfe to thofe-par¬ 
ticulars, I will examine it as a revenue aft alone. 
Before the time of its being pafled, every pound 
of tea, that was exported to America, went from 
England erne (hilling dearer, than after the aft was 
made. This (hilling was taken off, and on the teas 
being landed in America they paid three-pence per 
pound weight. Teas that, fince the alteration, 
may be exported at half a crown a pound, were, 
before it, with the (lulling, at the price of three 
and fix-pence. The fame teas, with the thvee-pence 
duty, are now worth two (hillings and nine-pence 
in the colonies. The Americans paying the former 
(hilling duty in the price, paid forty per cent, on 
the teas of two and fix-pence per pound. They 
now pay ten. And as. the teas exported increafed 
in prime coft, this (lulling gradually decreafed 
from forty to fen per cent, on teas between half a 
crown and ten (hillings a pound. At prefent with 
the tfilty of three-pence, they decreafe from ten 
to two and a half per cent. The profits, by evading 
the payment of the (hilling, or forty per cent, oh 
thofe teas which are chiefly demanded in America, 
as well as the evafion of the proportion of it in 
teas of all prices, were an incentive to fmuggling 
too ftrong to be redded ; and the contraband in 
th^t article being conlequently very great on that 
account, the export of tea from England to the 
colonies was vaftly inferior to the conlumption of 
it in America. Adminiftration therefore on the 
eftablifhed and true principles of trade and finance., 
concluded that three-pence per pound, on all teqs, 
would render the fmuggling of them fo little ad¬ 
vantageous, that it would be no longer purfued. 
And conlequently that the fmall duty, by increafe 
E 2 of 
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of l'ale, would more chan compenfate for that of 
the large that was taken away. The tax therefore 
is indeed both trifling, and an exoneration. But 
where is the folly, where the milchief that has been 
done by the miniflry, in thus diminifhing this tax? 
how have the miniflry deliberately thrown away a 
large duty, which they held in their hands, for the 
vain hope of getting three fourths lefs. Does it 
' not, as this Ipeaker lays, feem incredible, that he 
fhould be.fo definitive and peremptory in the re- 
prehenfion of that which he lb little underflands ? 
the miniflry indeed might eafily forefee thac the 
principles which had been propagated by the Ame¬ 
rican advocates in parliament, might create liti¬ 
gation ; but could they believe thac the colo¬ 
nies would dare to oppofe a tax on importation, 
which had been the ui'ual and undillurbed pradlice 
from the time of king William to the day on 
which that tax wasimpofed? At leaft they re- 
folvecl to reflore the fovereign power, which had 
been abandoned, through every hazard, even to 
war ; they have the dignity of their country at 
heart, and they will not timidly yield to the de¬ 
mands of rebellion. 

The folly and milchief imputed to the miniflry, 
may now fe.em to. be transferred to him that pro¬ 
nounced it, of which a further confirmation will 
aril'e from the following afiertion.. “ The manner of 
“ proceeding in the duties on paper and glal's, im- 
“ pofed by the fame adl, was exadlly in the fame 
“ fpirit. There are heavy excifes on thofe arti- 
“ cles, when ufed in England. On export, thefe 
41 excifes are drawn back; but inllead of with- 
“ holding the draw-back, which might have been 
“ done,, without poflibility of fmuggling; and 
“ inflead of applying the money fmoney already 
“ in 
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“ in their hands) according to their pleafure, they 
“ began their operations in finance, by flinging 
“ away the revenue ; they allowed the whole 
“ draw-back on export, and then they charged 
“ the duty (which they had before difcharged) pay- 
“ able in the colonies, where it is certain the col- 
“ ledtion would devour it to the bone, if any 
“"revenue were ever fuffcred to be collected. 
“ One fpirit pervades and animates the whole 
“ mafs.” 

This opinion of our orator in this inftance is 
exndlly in the fame fpirit of) commercial know¬ 
ledge with the preceding. He tells you there are 
heavy excifes on paper and glafs, which on export 
are drawn back ; that thele might.have been with¬ 
held with eafe by the miniftry, and that they be¬ 
gun with flinging away a revenue in their hands, 
when he has this moment told you that no fuch re¬ 
venue exilled, the excifes being drawn back on 
exportation. However his meaning is that the 
withholding of .heavy excifes in England, on 
glafs and paper, which mull be paid by the co- 
Jonifts in the price of them, is a more judicious 
mode than laying a fmall tax on them, to be paid 
in America. And this he fays might have been done 
without a poffibility of fmuggling. That the defire 
of evading the payment of thefe heavy excifes on the 
preceding commodities, would naturally excite the 
pradtice of contraband, he will hardly deny. But 
it feems fuch an illicit trade is impoff;b!e. Yet paper 
and German glafs are to be exported from Holland 
at a much lels price than they are from England, 
after the draw-back is allowed. St. Euftatia and 
Ciirafoe are Dujch iflands, from -whence a variety 
of merchandiltfis fmuggled inKK&inerica. Had 
the heavy excifes been retained in England, when 
E 3 thele 
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tliefe. commodities were exported to America, 
would not that aggravation of price have proved 
to be an incitement to lmuggling, and have over¬ 
come. this orator’s impo£wility have thrown open 
folding-doors to contraband ; and ioftead of ena¬ 
bling. the miniftry to keep thoie excifes, as a re¬ 
venue in the hands of government, would it 
riot have annihilated the American fale of 
the commodities on which they were laid * and 
have transferred that money, which before 
came here,' into the Dutch dominions? even 
the fmall duty, impofed on thefe commodi¬ 
ties, when imported into America, manifeflly 
tending to promote a contraband, was one among 
the commercial motives that induced the pr'efent 
miniftry to repeal thofe duties. Where now,is the 
folly to be placed ? but ic appears that this gen¬ 
tleman's ideas of contraband are, that the greater 
the .profits of finiiggling, the left will be the in¬ 
citement to contraband; Is he not always mif- 
taking the hatchet for the helve, and.cutting his 
fingers by handling what he. does not underftand ? 
doe's not oneSpirit -pervade and animate his Whole mafs? 
11 Coiijd any thing, fays he, be a fubjedl of 
niore juft alarm, to America, than to fee the 
a miniftry go out of the plain , high road of fi- 
V nances, and give up the molt certain revenues 
** and the cleared: interefts, merely for the fake of 
“ infulting the colonies ? rt but fuch is the truth 
that lowering the duty on tea , and not impofing 
duties on things which other nations can more 
cheaply lupply, are the certain ways of increafing 
a' revenue, and the: interefts of a natjoji. And 
would it not, on -that account, have been going 
out of the plain road of finance, to have withheld 
the excifes which had. been conftantly drawn back 

on 
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on export ? and in what manner were the colonifts 
infulted by the exercife of that power, of laying 
duties on American imports, which had been in 
continual ufage fince the day on which the Bofto- 
nians received their charter from William the 
third? even that authority which this gentleman’s 
minilter produced a declaratory aft to juftify and 
eftablilh ; which be advifed, and on the reftitude 
of which be fpoke. “No man, fays he, ever 
doubted that the commodity of tea could ; bear 
“ an impofition of three-pence.” Then why does 
he exclaim againft the miniftry who impofed it ? 
but he adds “ no commodity will bear threepence, 
“ or will bear a penny, when the general feelings 
“ of men are irritated, and two millions of people 
are refolved not to pay.” I fhould imagine, 
tinlefs the commodity had feelings like the people, 
it might bear it well enough. But I conclude that 
he means, if two millions of men are irritated, 
and are refolved not' to pay, Why then they will 
not pay. And therefore, as the law direfts, and 
•the duty of adminiftration requires, they mull be 
compt-lled to it by the executive power. For if no 
taxes were paid, but fuch as men would be willing 
to pay, I fancy the government would have but a 
•fcanty revenue. 

“.The feelings of the colonies were’formerly 
the feelings of Great-Britain.” It is indifputably 
true, that when the colonies werediftrefTed, Great 
■Britain hath always felt for them; witnefs the 
feventy millions fhe ran in debt to fupp'ort teem 
in the lafl war; witnefs the numbers of Britons 
that perifhed in her caufe ; witnefs the ready at¬ 
tention fhe hath ever paid to all things that might- 
promote their intereft. But the feelings of Great 
Britain have not been tbofe of the colonics , for with 
E 4 the 
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the immenfe advantages which they acquired by 
the peace, the traiterous ingrates now refufe con¬ 
stitutionally to contribute to the lupport of their 
own governments. 

The gentleman having thus exhibited unpa¬ 
ralleled proofs how peifcdtly he is inltruded in 
the fubjed of commerce, takes an occafion to 
difplay his knowledge in the hiftory of this coun¬ 
try. Theirs were formerly the feelings of Mr. 
“ Hampden, when called upon for the payment of 
“ twenty (hillings. Would twenty (hillings have 
” ruined Mr. Hampden’s fortune ? no! but the 
payment of twenty (hillings, on the principle 
“ it was paid, would have made him a (lave. It 
“ is the vveight of that preamble, of which you 
are fo fond, and not the weight of the duty 
“ that the Americans are unable and unwilling to 
bear,” 

Let me examine into this identity of feelings in 
Mr. Hampden, and the Americans. Charles .the 
firft and. his minifters, by an exertion of the prero¬ 
gative royal, commanded his officers to polled the 
tax of (hip money. Mr. Hampden infifted that the 
king had no right to raii’e money in that manner; 
becauie none but the fovereign authority of par¬ 
liament could impofe a duty on the fubjtds of 
• England. And therefore the proclamation of. the 
king being illegal and arbitrary, he would not 
comply with that demand. 

The parliament of this realm have enaded.a 
tax to be paid by the American l'ubjeds. Thefe 
Americans refufe to obey the law becauie, as they 
aver, by the charters of former kings, they are 
exempted from paying any tax but what -they im¬ 
pofe on themfelves. In .Great Britain, none but 
the parliament can legally levy a tax, , and every 
exertion 
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exertion of that kind in a fovereign is- tyranny. 
In America, none but the king can impart the 
right of impofing a duty, and it is tyranny in the 
legiflative power of this realm to levy it. Mr. 
Hampden, in obeying the king’s prerogative, 
' would have been a (lave, and free under a par¬ 
liamentary taxation in England. The Americans 
are Haves if they obey the parliament, and free 
under the prerogative royal; Thus the conftitution 
of this realm is made to conform to the different 
inclinations of the fubjefts, as foxes in the moft 
northern climates change colour according to the 
feafons. For if the king, by charter,, can grant 
the right of impofing tax^s, to his American lub- 
je<5ts, and thereby free them from the obligation 
of being obedient to the afts of the Britifh le- 
giflature, then is he fuperior to himi'elf and his 
parliament; and the tax of fhip money was no il¬ 
legal demand. For certainly he that can juftly an¬ 
nihilate the parliamentary power over his fubjedls 
in America, can raife a tax in this kingdom with¬ 
out their confent. .But you all know that a britifh 
fovereign has no right to tax you by his prero¬ 
gative ; and therefore he can never transfer, by 
charter, to the Americans, that right which he 
does not poffefs, an exemption from being taxed by a 
Britifh parliament . This truth is evinced by every 
charter that has been granted to the cities and towns 
of England, and even to the colonies themfelves. 
Every law they make, repugnant to the laws of 
England is exprefsly null and void ? can they 
therefore be poffeffed of a right to make laws, and 
not to apply them ? does not the fame power 
which annihilates fuch laws, abfolutely pronounce 
that they can have no right to make them ? they 
have all a right to raife on themlelves what money 
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they pleafe for their own ufe ; yet are they never- 
thelefs as much obliged to.pay the taxes of the 
•ftate as thofe who are not incorporated by charters. 
Such is precifely the cafe of the colonies >and of all 
X)tiier corporations ? 

What ideas then does our orator entertain of 
the identity, or even fimilitude of feelings, between 
•Hampden,and the colonifts ? can the fame feelings 
orife from caufes fo irreeonciieably contradictory? 
*ar* the equator and the meridian circles lefs pa¬ 
rallel than thefe cafes of Hampden and the co- 
lonifts ? what motive could have led him to il- 
luftrate.his fubjed: by an inftance which in every 
.point directly oppofes what he intended ;to efta- 
iblifli ? this is indeed “ underpinning with clutnjy but- 
“ ter.ejfes a pillar which they overthrow." And .thus 
you. fee his fkrll in neafoning by analogy is equal 
to his logical induction, and his knowledge of hif- 
tory to that of commerce. And now you may 
talk as you will of the mulberry tree, commend- 
me to a bit of fhillalab.* - 

However “it is the weight of the preamble* 
.** and not the weight of the duty that the Ame- 
“ ricans are unable and unwilling to bear.” They 
tan bear the tew, but r -.11 not bear the weight of 
the preamble. This weight confifts in the railing 
a revenue in fupport of the adminiflration of 
juftice, of the civil government, and for defend¬ 
ing,- protecting, andTecuring themfelves .and their 
properties. This it fec-ms they -can -and ought to 
bear, and will.not. This alfois indeed a new me¬ 
thod of .defence by bringing proof to the con¬ 
trary of what he intended. Thefe Americans who 
trumpet their loyalty 1b loudly in all .their rebelli¬ 
ous 
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ous publications, it feems can but will not con¬ 
tribute to the iupport of themfelves. You and I 
and all the fubjefts of Great Britain and Ireland 
are not only to dilcharge the intereft of feventy 
millions, borrowed to lave them from deftruftion 
in the laft war, but to Iupport the m for the future 
without their contributing but what they pleafe 
to their own prefervation, both in civil and military 
departments. They are to be exempted from the 
controul of the legiflature, and you obliged to obey 
it. They are to be free from impoJls> and you to 
be unremittingly opprejfed for them. In faft, they 
are to be your mafters, and you their Jlaves. They 
are to wanton in eafe and voluptuoufnefs, and'yaa 
to labour for the fupporting of them. Such are the 
purpofes which this orator and his confederates are 
labouring to eftablifh. And under the deluflye 
terms of fupporting liberty in America , aftually to 
enjlave you in England. Will you, defended 
from anceftors who dildained to be enthralled by 
fovereigns , fubmit to the bondage of men generat¬ 
ed from thofe who were either by principle and by 
practice enemies to your conftitution ; or from 
Jucb, as having forfeited theif lives by felony, in 
this kingdom, were tranfported to the colonies ? 
it cannot be ! “ It is, fays he, upon the principle 

“ of this meafure, and nothing elfe, that we are 
u at iffue; it is a principle of political eXpen- 
“ diency.” It is indeed the expediency of' re- 
eftablifhing the legiflative authority in America, 
fo induftrioufly concealed from you through his 
long harangue. “ The aft of 1767 aflerts that it 
“ is expedient to raife a revenue in America; the v 
“ aft ofy 1769, which takes away that revenue, 
“ contradifts the aft of 1767, and by fomething 
* c much ftronger than words, aflerts, that it is not 
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" expedient.” The former aft afierts it is expedi* 
cut, that is//, proper , to raife a revenue; the 
taxes were the means by which ic was to be raifed. 
The aft of 1769 repeals five of thefe duties, for com¬ 
mercial reafons already alligned. l~he tax on tea 
itill remains. Now in what fenfe can the repeal of 
duties contyadiB the fitnefs and propernefs of raifinw 
a revenue ? the repeal brings no proof, but that 
the means were improper for the end, and there¬ 
fore repealed. But the expendiency, the fitnefs of 
raifing a revenue fubfifts as much before as after. 
Js it not expedient, that all artilans fhould live by 
their labour, but if by any incident or defign, 
their employment be taken from rh< m, does that 
event contradift the expediency, the fitnefs, the 
propernefs, that thefe men fhould live by their 
labour? lam apprehenfive^then that this orator 
either does not underfta'nd the word expedient , dr 
• that he draws a conclufion which is the reverie of 
’logical induftion, like a Welch groom that curries 
the horle from the head to the 'tail, and then wipes 
him backwards front the tail to the bead. 

He comes now to arraign the wifdom of parlia¬ 
ment. “ It is a reflection upon your wifdom to 
“ perfift in a folenin parliamentary declaration of 
. the expediency of any objeft, for which, at the 
“• fame time you make no provifion.” Surely the 
gentleman has not’ exhibited much wifdom in this 
afieftion. Whilft the Americans ,are in rebellion, 
and will fubmir to no law made in England, can 
it be a reflection on the wifdom of parliament that 
they make no provifion, when it is certain, that 
none can be made ? is it a reflection on their wifdom 
to perfift in the declaration of their fitnefs of an 
ebjeCi which ought to be obtained ? if by any 
means the ulual fupply of provifions' for the city 
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of London fhould be withheld by Bakers, Brewers, 
Butchers, &c. would it be a refleftion on the wif- 
dom of parliament to declare the expediency of the 
leveral objects for fupporting life, becaufe the 
men above-mentioned would not bring their com¬ 
modities to market ? would not parliament be¬ 
have, in that cafe, as they do in the prefent, com¬ 
pel thole fellows to fupply the markets $ or permit 
the people to take dre_provifions without their con- 
fent ? has this fpeaker been fo converl'ant in Eccle- 
fiaftes and the books of Solomon, that he can, with' 
jullice, fo conlidently reprehend the wifdom of 
parliament? 

He now intreats the Commons to attend with 
more particular care. “ Pray, let not this cir- 
“ cumftance efcape you •, it is very material; that 
“ the preamble of this aft, which he wilhes to 
“ repeal, is not declaratory of a right, as fome 
“ gentlemen lean to argue it ; it is only a recital 
“ of the expediency of a certain exercife of a right, 
“ fuppofed already to have been aiTerted •, an ex- 

ercife.they-aie now contending for by ways anti 
“ means, which they confefs, though they were 
“ obeyed, to be utterly infulHcient for their pur- 
“ pofe.” Can h be material to tell the houfe, that 
an aft, which was never intended to be declaratory , 
is not that which it was not intended to be; be- 
caule fome gentlemen feem to think fo ? This pre¬ 
amble, which he has already declared to contain 
a revenue, a defeription of a revenue, a tax of 
fophiftry, pedantry, deputation, war and rebel¬ 
lion, which mull be given up, “is now only a recital 
“ of an expediency of a certain exercife of a right 
“ fuppofed already to have been afferted.” And 
thus he confefies, thac this preamble does con¬ 
tain a recital of the expediency of exercifing 
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the Iegiflative authority of this realm. Is it a right 
fnppofed to have been aborted, when the records 
of parliament pronounce it has been exerted from 
the revolution to that a6t to which he refers ? A 
right fuppofed, after his mailer had obtained, atjd 
he had voted for an aft declaratory of that very 
right.' As to the confeffion of the commons, or 
the miniftrv, that if the “ ways and means fqr 
“ which they are contending were obeyed, they 
“ would be utterly iniufficienr.” As he quotes 
no fuch confeffion, I fhall fufpend my belief. For 
it has been fufficiently evinced that this orator is 
capable of miftakes. And now for the conclufion 
from his premii'es, “ you are therefore at this 
“ moment in the awkward fituation of fighting 
“ for a phantom, a quiddity ; a thing that wants 
“ not only a fubftance, but even a name ; for a 
“ thing which is neithef abftraft, right, nor pro- 
cc Stable enjoyment.” Such is this gentleman’s 
idea of the Sovereign Iegiflative power of thjs 
kingdom. And now it refults, that this terrible 
preamble, which rnuft be repealed, becaufe it 
contained the tea duty, does really contain nothing 
at all, neither name nor fubftance. I wifh he had 
^inftrudled the houfc in the manner of repealing 
nothing at all ; the file affords no -precedent. And 
thus from his own lips it appears that thefe rni- 
nifters, who are fo extremely criminal, in not' 
having repealed this preamble, ha vt nothing to re¬ 
peal; and that this orator hath been haranguing 
upon nothing at all through fuch a prolix pro- 
fufion of verbofity. Thus the matter lb ma¬ 
terial, the efcape of which the houfe was prayed 
not to permit, ends in quips and quiddities, phan¬ 
toms, and things without name or fubftance; and 
then what need was there of adding, that a nothing 

was 
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was neither abltradt, right, nor profitable en¬ 
joyment? 

“ They tell yon, fays he, that your dignity is 
“ tied to ir, but he knows not how it happens, 
“ but this dignity is a terrible incumbrance to 
“ you; for it has of late been ever at war.with 
“ your interelf, your equity, and every idea of 
“ your policy. Shew the thing you contend for 
“ to be reafon ; fhew it to be common fenfe; 
“ fhew it to be the means of attaining fome ufefui 
“ end ; and then he is concent to allow it whac 
“ dignity you pleale. But what dignity is derived 
“ from the perfeverance in ablurdity is more than 
“.ever he could difcern.” This chalk."-:. I /halt 
prefume to ahfwer, and to fhew the thing con¬ 
tended- for, to be reafcn , common fenfe, and to at¬ 
tain fome ufefui end. Is irct-the fupport of the 
fov^reign authority of this realm an objedl of dig¬ 
nity ? is it not the interell of the whole nation 
that it fhould be fupported ? Is it not equitable 
that the Americans fhould obey this power, and 
contribute to the fupplies of money which are re- 
quifite for adminiltering juftice and defending 
thetttlelves ? are thele things at war with every ideas 
of Brififh policy ? how then is this dignity at war 
with the preceding things ? is it not therefore fhewrt 
that it is both reafon, common fenfe, and to the 
attainment of fome ufefui end ? let him therefore 
prove that tliele particulars are otherwife, or allow 
them that- dignity which they truly deferve. How¬ 
ever, that he cannot difcern what dignity is derived 
from the perfeverance in ablurdity, I do verily 
believe; for if he had pofleffed that talent, this 
f'peech would neither have been fpoken nor printed. 

It muft be eonfeffed, however, that what he wants 
either in candour and difcernmcnt, is amply coni-i 
pen laced 
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penfatqd by his confidence. P'or in plain Englilb, 
the preceding pafiage exprefles nothing lei's than, 
that the commons are a pack of fellows fo ig¬ 
norant they know not their own interejt , their 
i own equity , nor have they one idea of their own policy . 
That they are contending for what has neither 
reafon nor common fenfe , nor one ufeful end ; and that 
their whole condudl is a perfeverance in abfurdity. It 
mu ft be remarked, that this becoming pafiage was 
fpoken of the laft parliament. Of the prefent, he 
has not printed his opinion. 

He then tells you, that “ Mr. Cornwal has laid 
“ that this iubjeft does not Rand now as it did 
“ formerly. Oh ! certainly not; every hour they 
“ continue on this ill-chofen ground, their diffi- 
“ culties thicken on them ; and therefore his con- 
“ clufion is, remove from a bad pofition as quickly 
“ as you can, the difgrace and the neceffity of 
“ yielding, both of them grow \rpon them every 
“ hour of their delay.” This reminds me of the 
fon of iEolus, whom his father inftrudted in the 
fecret of inclofing the winds in leathern bottles, 
which he was to fell tothofe who might want his 
commodity. But as he had but little demand for.his 
merchandife in the ifland in which he was born, near 
Great Britain, he travelled to Baetica ; in which 
kingdom wealth abounded, in hopes of felling his 
wind for fubftantial riches. His method was to 
perfuade them to refign their gold, and to rely on 
their imaginations for being enriched by him. In 
this perfuafion '|ie diftributed a large part of his 
wind. They at length believed; and were thereby 
deprived of three parts in four of their wealth. 
Such was the windy influence of the fon of 
/Eolus. Perhaps a fimilar intention, might have 
engaged our orator to part with his wind, in order 

to 
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to delude the parliament and the minifters from 
their undertakings, refpefting America. He is 
underftood as delivering the fubfequent, words. 
Commons and minifters follow the example which 
was fet you by my minifter, and by my advice-, 
repeal the duty on tea, as the ftamp-aft was ab¬ 
rogated, in obedience to the rebellious demands 
of the Americans; facrifice the rights of par¬ 
liament -, difhonour the king’s dignity ; betray the 
truft of adminiftration which is repoled in you; 
fet the Americans in an independency of the le- 
giftattvre^ and free from taxation; and continue to 
opprefstthe l'ubjefts of England by.new imports 
on their account. Otherwilc your difficulties will 
thicken upon you, your difgrace and the neceftity 
of yielding will grow upon you every hour. But 
neither the commons nor the miniftry were other- 
wife moved by his wind , than to deride the pro- 
pofal. They law the inclination and the ends which 
urged him to the attempt of bringing them to a 
repetition of the follies above recited. But they 
dilcerned not the defire of yielding to the Ame¬ 
ricans, nor tiie difgrace of defending all that dig¬ 
nity which the Rockingham miniftry fo timidly 
refigned. 

He continues, but will you repeal the aft| 
“ fays Mr. Cornwall, at this inrtant, when Ame- 
“ rica is in open refiftance ? he thinks he has 
“ driven them into a corner; but thus pent up, 
“ he is content to meet him, becaufe he enters the 
“ lifts fupported by his old authority, Mr. Corh- 
“ wall’s new friends, the miniftry themlelves.” 
It is indeed an heioic aft of chivalry. This 
oratoric champion, pent up in a corner, fupported 
by the miniftry, Mr. Cornwall’s new friends, is 
content to .nicer chat gentleman, who, if that be 
• F true. 
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true, has no one to aflid him. Yqy (hall hear the 
defence he makes. “ Mr. Cornwall remembers 
“ that about five years ago, as great didurbances, 

“ as the prefent, prevailed in America, on ac- 
“ count of the new taxes. The miniftry repre- 
“ fented thefe didurbances as treasonable; and 
■“ this houfe, thought proper, on that repre- 
“ fentation, to make a famous addrefs for a re- 
“ vival, and for a new application of a ftatute of 
“ Henry VIII. T he commons befought the king, 

“ in that well confidered addrefs, to enquire into 
“ treafons; and to bring the fuppoled traitors 
“ from America to Great Britain for trial. His 
majedy was pleafed gracioufiy to promife a 
“ compliance with their requed. All the at- 
“ tempts from this fide of the houfe, to refid 
“ thofe violences, and to bring about a repeal, 

“ were treated with the utmoft fcorn. . An ap- 
te prehenfion of the very confequences now dated 
“ by Mr. Cornwall, was l hectoiven for Jhutdng^ 
“ the door againlt all hope ^M^abagpt aSra tion. 

“ And fo fliong was the the 

“ new taxes, that the fefiion^^^udedwth the 
“ following remarkable declar^ion. After dating 
“ the.vigorous mealures which H'a'd been purfued, 

“ the ipeech from the throne proceeds. 

“ You have afiured me of your firm fupport in 
“ the profecution of them. Nothing, in my opi- 
“ nion, could be more likely to enable the well- 
“ difpofed of my fubjefts, in that part of the 
“ world, effedtually to dilcourage and defeat the 
“ defigns of the fadlious and feditious, than the 
“ hearty concuirence of every part of the legif- 
“ lature, in maintaining the execution of the laws in 

“ every part of my dominions.-After this no 

“ man dreamt that a repeal under this minidry 
“ could 
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“could take place.” From that promile of the corru 
mons to fupport his majelty, and from the king's 
opinion concerning a hearty concurrence of every 
branch of the legifiature hi maintaining the execution 
of the laws in every part of his dominions, he 
argues, as if this fpeech of the king, and de¬ 
claration of the commons were to be preclufive of 
all changes in the laws then fubfilting; and thence 
he concludes that no repeal would be made under 
the prefent miniltry. And who but luch a dreamer 
has ever dreamt, that any law has been repealed, 
that then cxilted ? fome of the duties, for realons 
already jultified, were taken away by a lubfequent 
aft. But is the former repealed ? is a houfe, that 
tiled to be inhabited by fix people, without an in¬ 
habitant becaule one alone remains in it ? But if 
that aft be repealed, for what is this dreamer eter¬ 
nally contending t 

It is his peculiar excellence to defeat, by a fub- 
fequent pafTage,>^:iat he has advanced in a for- 
mtafter this fpeech, the public 
“ t of wlvCh he is going to 

“ rea^^m^^Kby Lord Hilfborough, fecre- 
“ tary of (tateHor the colonies. After reciting 
“ the fubfiance of the king’s fpeech, he goes on 
“ thus : 

“ I can take upon me to allure you, notwith- 
“ Handing infinuations to the contrary, from men 
“ with factious and feditions views, that his roa- 
ct jefty’j prefent adminijlration , have at no time 
“ entertained a defign to propofe to parliament , to 
u lay any further taxes upon America , for the ( pur- 
“ pofe of raifing a revenue ; and that it is. at pre- 
“ lent their intention to propofe, the next felfion 
“ of parliament, to take off the duties upon glafs, 
“ paper, and colours; upon confideration of luch 
F 2 “ duties 
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“ duties having been laid contrary, to the true prin- 
“ ciples of commerced' 

“ Thefe have always been, and fill are , the 
fentiments of his majeftyb prefent J'ervants ; and 
“ by wliich their conduft, in refpect to America , has 
“ been governed •, and his majefty relies upon your 
“ prudence and fidelity, foriuch an explanation of 
“ his meafures, as may tend to remove the pre-s 
“ judices which have been excited by the mifre- 
“ prefentations of thofe who are .enemies to the 
“ peace and profperity of Great^Britain and her 
“ colonies, and to re-eftabli/h, that mutual con- 
“ fidence and' affefiion, upon which the glory of 

“ the empire depends.”.-“Here is a canonical 

“ book of minifterial Icripture, the general epiftle to 
“ the Americansand you fhall foon be convinced, 
that, like a true heterodox commentator, he makes 
it fpeak what it does not imply. 

He firft alks, “ what does Mr. Cornwall fay to 
“ it?” What that gentleman faid 1 know not} 
but of this 1 am certain, that he could have re¬ 
futed the many confident afiertions which this-ora- 
tor pronounces in immediate fuccefiion. Thefe 
I will prefume to anfwer. “ Here a repeal is 
promifed., promifed without condition , and while 
their authority was adhually refilled.” The let¬ 
ter of Lord HilUborough fays, “ it is at prefect 
the intention of adminiftration to propofe , the 
next felfion of parliament, to take off the duties 
upon glafs, paper, and colours ; upon confidera- 
tion of fuch duties having been laid contrary to 
the true principles of commerce.” 

Do thefe words promife a repeal of an a 61 , which 
only exprefs the then intention of the miniftry, to 
propofe to parliament the taking away the duties 
on glafs, paper, and colours? Can that be a re¬ 
peal 
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•peal of an aft which leaves ic in full energy, re- 
fpefting the tax on tea ? Can ic be a repeal without 
condition ; when the condition is, that the tax on 
tea fhall continue ? Where then is this pro- 
mile, without condition ? “ I pafs by the pub- 
“ lie promife of a peer, relative to the repeal of 
“ taxes by this houfe. I pafs by,” fays he, " the 
“ ufe of the king’s name in a matter of fupply, 
“ that facred and referved right of the commons.” 
Is his majefty’s name applied in a matter of fup¬ 
ply, when ic is exprefsly faid, “ his majefty relies 
“ on the prudence and fidelity of the American 
“ governors, for fuch an explanation of meafures 
“ as may tend to remove the prejudices which 
“ have been excited by the mifreprefentation of 
“ thofe who are enemies to their country.” Where 
then is this promife of a peer , relative to the repeal 
of taxes ? Where is the king's name ufed in a mat¬ 
ter of fupply ? But things impoflible to ocher men, 
by him are eafily effefted. He can hear things 
that no longer found and, therefore, he can as 
readily pafs by what never did exift. But truth 
will fting, though not reclaim, an evil confidence. 
He felt for thofe to whom thefe mifreprefencations 
of the enemies of Great-Britain and her colonies 
were direfted. Vengeance beholds the ftraighc line 
of verily , through a medium like an ill made pane 
of glals, by which ic is diftorted from its true di¬ 
rection into a variety of deviations.” “ I conceal,” 
fays he, “ the ridiculous figure of parliament, 
“ hurling its thunders at the gigantic rebellion of 
“ America; and then, five days after, proftrateat 
“ the feet of thofe afiemblies they affefted to de- 
“ fpife, begging them, by the intervention of 
“ their minifterial fureties, to receive fubmifllon, 
“ and heartily promifing amendment.” But where 
F 3 are 
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are all thefe diigraceful deeds of parliament to be 
found ? by what means can a letter from.Lord 
HilHborough proftrate the parliament at the feet 
of the-American aflemblies? was he ordered by 
parliament to write that letter? Wherein confifts 
the ridiculous figure which parliament hath made 
by hurling thunders at the gigantic rebellion of 
America, are they not continued and encreafed? 
But in what part of this letter are to be feen this 
probation, this begging the aflemblies'to receive 
lubmiftion, and this hearty promiic of amend¬ 
ment, in oppofition to the inlinuations of fa&ious 
fedirious men ?' It is indeed laid, the prefent ad- 
miniftration have not deiigned to propole any far¬ 
ther taxes on America, tor - raifing a revenue ; is 
that a fubmifiion ? Is it a proftration to'oppofe 
the malice of men who intend to fubverc their 
country’s rights ? Is it a proftration to take off 
clinics which were contrary to the true principles 
of commerce.? and that 1'uch they were, I have 
Jliewn to demonftration. Is it begging, to fay 
his majefiy relies on his-governors fora refutation 
of the falfhcods which have been promulged by 
the enemies both of Britain and her colonies'? 
Where then is this ridiculous figure to be found, 
even in the miniiter who wrote this letter ? But al¬ 
though no fuch ignominious proceedings be there¬ 
in to be difcerned, you fhall fptedily be fhewn by 
whom this prollration, this begging, this hearty 
promife of amendment were made, to the indeli¬ 
ble difgrace of themfelves; and by the impious 
oblation of the rights of Britain to jheihrine of xt- 
bellion in America. Is not this opprobrious r'e- 
prelentation of the Britifh parliament, fomething 
more than ridiculous i,n Edmund Burke, Efq ? 

■■ Faffing 
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“ Paffing therefore,” fays he, “ from the cort- 
“ ftiturional confideration to the mere policy, does 
“ not this letter imply, that the idea of taxing 
“ America, for the purpofe of a revenue, is an 
“ abominable projedt •, when the miniltry luppofe 
“ none but fadtious men, and with leditious views, 
“ could charge them with it ?” Is it a confequence 
that this letter mull; imply, that the idea of taxing 
America, is an abominable projedt, becaufe the 
miniftry luppofe that none bu tfablious men would 
charge them with it ? If none but virtuous men, and 
good fubjeBs, had thus accufed them, it' might have 
been luppofed to be an abominable projebi. But the 
charges, of faction , which are founded on the prin¬ 
ciples of malevolence , for interefted ends, were 
never deemed, till now, to indicate, that the ob- 
jedts which were reprobated, were therefore abo¬ 
minable. This orator enquires into the weight of 
all things, as a tanner does into that of an ox’s 
hide, by dragging it backwards by the tail. . 

.He continues, “ does not this letter adopt and, 
“ fandtify the American diftindtion, of taxing for 
“ a revenue .” And what if it does, wherein con- 
fifts the criminality ? “ Doesut not formally rejedt 
all future taxation on that principle?” No,!, the 
letter exprefsly declares, that his majefty’s prefent 
adminiftration , do not intend to propofe to parlia¬ 
ment the laying of any further tax for a revenue. 
And that it is their prefent intention to propofe the 
next felfion to take oif the duties on glals, &c.'. 
leaving that on tea. ; 

Do prefent intentions formally rejeB all future 
defigns of taxation for a revenue ? But he con¬ 
founds all times and all ideas prefent anti futures 
parts and the whole, have no diltindtions in his con¬ 
ception. “ Does it not,” he adds, “ (late the 
F 4 “ minilterial 
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“c miniifterial rejedion of fuch principle of taxa- 
“ tion, not as the occafional, but the conftaqt, 
“ opinion of the king’s fervants.” It (I;ate3 no re- 
jetiion at all. It ftates only, that it was then the 
intention of the minifixy to lay no further taxes 
upon the Americans ; and that it was their then 
intention, to propofe taking off the duties on glafs, 
&c. Where is the principle of taxation rejecled ; 
when the tax on tea is continued ? how do thefe 
words fignify a conjiant opinion, and notan occafional , 
Ivhich exprels it to be the opinion of that lime , and 
on that occafton. 

He perfifts, “does it not fay (I care not how 
“ confillently,) but does it not lay, that their con- 
“ dud, with regard to America,/has been always 
“ governed by this policy ?” That this fpeaker 
has no care for confiftcncy, has been evinced be¬ 
yond dilpute. Otherwifc, how could he have 
alked this queffion ? for what is there that can 
prove,- that the conduct of the prefent miniftry, 
has hot been governed by that policy ? Were not 
thefe duties impofed by the preceding miniftry? have 
hot five of them been repealed by the prefent ; does 
hot this prove, to demonftration, that this conduft 
'of not taxing for a revenue, is that which has go¬ 
verned the policy of the prefent minirters ? 

“ It goes further. Thefe excellent and trufty 
“ lervants of the king, juftly fearful left they 
“ themfelves fhould have loft all credit with the 
“ world, bring out the image of their gracious 
“ fovereign from the inmoft and molt facred fhrine, 
“ and they pawn! him, as a fecurity for their pro- 
“ mife, His niajejly relies on the prudence l and 

fidelity of the commonswhereas was on that of 
the governors , for fuch an explanation of his 
meafnres, 

Thus, 
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Thus, with as much good manners as truth, he 
reprefents the miniftry as a let of Popith priefts, 
who having brought forth his majefty, as an image 
in a procefiion from the inmoft fhrine, turn thieves 
and pledge it to the commons as a let of pawn¬ 
brokers. But not a Syllable of all this confident 
afiertion is to be found in the letter It has been 
already proved, that it contains nothing of all that 
he has afierted. Can his majefty be pledged for 
that winch is not in the letter ? the king relies on 
the governours of the provinces to explain his 
meafures, to obviate the mifreprelentations of his 
and the nation’s enemies. Is he thereby pledged as 
a iecurity for promii’es? promiles which you are 
convinced have no exiftence ? If the world does 
entertain, the leaft regard forjuftice and for truth, 
the minifters will preferve their credit, and this 
orator become the univerfal contempt and outcaft 
of every true Briton. 

The condud of lord Bottetourt in Virginia, 
being confentaneous with lord Hillfborough’s let¬ 
ter, that which juftifies the latter exculpates his 
lordfhip. I fhall therefore only obferve chat this 
orator, fo over fcrupuloOlly delicate, at the end 
of what he tranfcribes from lord Bottetourt’s 
fpeech to the Virginians, has marked the fub- 
fequent words, by printing them in a different 
letter from the reft. “ That his majefty would rather 
“ fart with his crown, than preferve it by deceit .” 
The pafiage immediately fucceeding will probably 
explain the reafon of this diftindion. 

“ A glorious and true charader, which (fince 
“ the commons fuffer his minifters with impunity 
<c to anfwer for his ideas of taxation! they ought 
“ to make it their bufinefs to enable his majefty 

to preferve it in all its luftre. Let him have 
“ charader, 
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“ chara&er, fince ours is no more. Let Tome part 
“ of. the government be kept in refpedt.” 

As no man that does, or ever did exift, has a 
morejuft claim, from invariable practice, to draw 
conclufions, which his premiles will not fupport, 
I will generoufly allow it him in this indance. 
The plain meaning of the preceding words is this. 
Since his majefty’s ideas of taxation are fuch as the 
minifters ought to be punifhed for carrying into 
execution : and fince the parliament cannot punifii 
thele iniquitous fervants, they ought to enable their 
mafter, the contriver of this criminal taxation, to 
preferve his character in all its lultre. If the orator 
chufes to accept this explanation of the preceding 
pafiage, he ftands only as the moft ablurd of all 
re'afoners. But I imagine from the diftindtive 
manner in which thefe words are printed, “ he 
“ would rather part with his crown, than preferve it 
“ by deceit that the preceding pafiage was iro¬ 
nically intended. And this 1 furmife, as much 
from the difpofition to malevolence which appears 
in this fpeech, as from the difference in the print¬ 
ing. For fuch is.the irony of this fpeaker, it con¬ 
veys no hint either of wit or humour, and always 
requires italics as an indication of his intention, 
the circumftance of malevolence excepted. If it 
be irony, he then efcapes the imputation of ab- 
furdity in falfe reafoning in this indance, and only 
charges his icmereign with the character of deceit¬ 
ful, which is to be preferved in all its lujlre. He will 
never decide this matter; to you I leave whether 
it is to be imputed to his head or to his heart. 

Such are the comments of this curious commen¬ 
tator; and now their merit and intent are truly 
cxpofed, I will not injure your good fenfe. I will 
not even fugged that Britons can remainwithout 
convi&ion of his heterodoxy, and that the ge- 
gc neral 
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neral epiftle to-the Americans is a canonical book 
of minifterial feripture. “ What does the gtntle- 
“ man fay to that ?” 

He then tells you it was the letter of lord North 
and of all the king’s then m'nifters. If they 
have as much reafon to be alhamrd of that letter, 
as he has of his comments, they muft each of 
them be endued with more impudence than falls 
to the fhare of one man in a million, fliould either 
of them dare to fpeak again in parliament. 
He then tells you, that “ the very full news that 
■“ a Britifh parliament heard what if was to do. 
“ with the duties which it had granted to the king, 
“ was by the publication of the votes of Ame- 
“ rican afiemblies. It was in America that your 
“ refolutions were pre-declared. It was from 
“ thence that we knew to a certainty how much 
“ exactly, and not a lcruple more or lefs, we were 
" to repeal. We were unworthy to be let into the 
“ fecretof our own conduct.” 

The letter fays it was the prefent intention of 
the miniftry to propofe, in the next leflion of par¬ 
liament, to take off the duties upon glais, &c. 
As the parliament was prorogued before the 
writing of the preceding letter to the American 
governours, what reafon was there that the par¬ 
liament fhould be acquainted before the proro¬ 
gation, with what was intended to be propofed to 
them in the next fefiion ? and that a let of men 
can be let into the Jecret of their own condudl, 
feems to be a conception as abfurd as that of the 
perfon who hung a glafs at his bed’s foot to fee 
how he looked when he was fajl ajleep. 

“ Do you after this, fays he,‘ wonder that you 
“ have no weight and no refpeft in the colonies. 

After this are you iurprifed that parliament is 
y every 
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“ every day and every where lofing (I feel it with 
“ forrow, I utter it with reludanceJ that reveren- 
“ tial affedion which fo endearing a name of au- 
“ thority ought, to carry with ic; that you are 
“ obeyed folcly with relpedt to the bayonet; 
“ and that this houle, the ground and pillar of 
“ freedom, is iclelf held up by the treacherous 
“ underpinning and clumfy buttterefles' of arbi- 
“ trary power.” 

Is it not fomewhat fingular that an orator, who 
is fuppofed equally to underftand every thing to 
which he prefumes, ibould reprehend the conduit 
of minifters for not preparing the members, when 
the parliament was not fitting, for what they were 
to do when they did aflemble ? and that this par¬ 
liament fhould lofe. their reverential affection, be- 
caufe they were not treated contrary to the didates 
of this conftitution, by which they are enjoined to 
enter the houfe unprepofiefied and unprejudiced ? 
if the houfe hath loft its endearing name of autho¬ 
rity, to whom is it to be afcribed out to this fpeaker 
and his affociates, who have filled the minds of the 
populace and the Americans with fuch refolutions to 
rebellion, as nothing but the bayonet can fubdue ? 
oh ! but the metaphor! the beauty and prefervati- 
on of the metaphor ! The houfe is the ground on 
which it ftands, it is the pillar that ftands on that 
again,, and is itfelf held up only by the treacherous 
underpinning clumfy buttcreffes of arbitrary power. 
And thus this houle of freedom is held up, in this 
kingdom, by that which has conftantly overfet it in 
all the other nations of the earth, by the butterefies 
of treachery and arbitrary power.* Happy Bri¬ 
tans, 

* Bathos, chap. 5. Of the true genius for the profnnd, and 
by what it is conllitutcd. He u to mingle bits of the molt 
various 
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tons, you have nought to fear ? for, according to 
the ideas and the words of this profound orator, 
your liberty can never fail ! even arbitrary-power 
props your freedom.. If I could foppole him ig¬ 
norant in any thing , from this paftage I fhould 
think it inuft be in architecture, from whence he 
has taken the preceding images. The imaginations 
of other men have frequently tranfgrefled the laws 
of nature, and combined the parts of animals that 
never did exift together. They have made griffins, 
flying-horfes, certtaurs, and mermaids. Thel’ethe 
pencil may delineate, and fancy conceive the poffi- 
bility 7 of their cxiftence. But this gentleman’s 
genius delpifes fuch tame invention. lie overleaps 
the bounds of pojibility ; combines fuch things as 
never can exift together ; and refolutely dives into 
the profund beyond thofe depths to which the moft 
daring mortal hath ever penetrated. Many of 
our orators.haye done glorioully, but Burke hath 
excelled them all! 

He advances with equal judgement and rapi¬ 
dity. “ If this dignity, which is to ftand in the 
“ place of juft policy and common fenfe, had 
“ been consulted, there was a time for preferving 
“ it, and for reconciling it with any conceffion.” 
Of what can that dignity confift, which is to ftand 
in the place of juft policy and common fenfe? ffiould 
the prefervation of fuch a dignity be ever con- 
fulted ? can the time have ever arrived for recon¬ 
ciling it with any concefjion but that of felly ? it is 
the peculiar idea of this gentleman, refpeding dignity, 

that 


various or difeordant kind, as it fhall belt pleafe his imagi¬ 
nation, and contribute to his principal end, which is to glare 
by ftrong oppofition of colours, audfurprife fj contrariety of 
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that it can be reconcileable with bad policy and 

My- 

But he is fo benignant, he wiil tell you how and 
when this wonderful reconciliation might have been 
accomplilhed, “ if in the feffion of i' 768 , that 
“ fefiion of idle terror and empty menaces, the 
“ houfe had, as they were often prefied to do, rc- 
“ pealed the taxes; then their ftrong operations 
“■ would have come juftified and enforced, in 
“ cafe their concefTions had been returned by out- 
“ rages.” He has told you the # preamble was -a 
phantom, a quiddity, a thing without Jubilance 
or even a name ; therefore, a nothing. Is that 
to be repealed ? He has told you alfo the ad: was 
repealed. And now he lays, if the parliament^/ 
repealed this ad, and that conceflion had been x^ 
turned with outrage, why then, their ftrong 
operations would have come juftified and enforced. 

If this would have preferved the dignity of parlia¬ 
ment, it muft indeed have flood in the place of 
juft policy and common-fenfe. But how could it 
have reconciled this dignity with this concejfionf. 
Can the dignity of a fta*-e be preferved by lur- 
rendering its authority ? and really the imagina¬ 
tion, that the Americans would have returned out¬ 
rages for the conceffion of what they required ; a 
conceflion that would : n fad have given up the 
parliamentary right of taxing them, is not a little 
extraordinary. If they did not, what caufe could 
the parliament have had for enforcing ? Does it 
not i'eem, as if he were convinced that thefe repub¬ 
lican fanatics would not have accepted of any ad¬ 
vantage that is not obtained by rebellion? and 
therefore, that fuch fttong operations would have 
been neceflary ? 


The 
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“ The commons,” as he declares, “ began with 
“ violence •, and before terrors could have any 
“ dTed, good or bad, the minifters immediately 
“ begged pardon, and promifcd that repeal to. 
“ the Americans, which they had refufed to an 
“ eafy, good-natured, complying Britifh parlia- 
“ ment.” As to the begging pardon, and pro- 
mifed repeal, thole circumftances are dilpatched. 
But how will this orator reconcile that the fame 
parliament, which pronounced terror and menaces 
to the Americans, becaufe they would not comply 
with the taxes, fhould be an eafy, good-natured, 
complying parliament that requefted this repeal ? 
or if they inclined to the repeal; what could have 
prevented them from palling it ? 

Diforder in variety we fee. 

And here, as all things differ, none agree. 

“ The aflcmblies which had been publicly and 
avowedly dilfolved, for their ■ contumacy, are 
“ called together to receive the. parliament’s fub- 
“ milfion.” Enough has been laid on that fub- 
miflion. “ The minifterial directors bluftered like 
“ magic tyrants here ; and then went mumping 
“ with a fore leg in America, canting, and 
whining, and complaining of faction, which re- 
prelented them as friends to a revenue from the 
colonies.” Had all the minifterially direfting 
mumpers, but one fore leg among them ? Did they 
take it by turns through the provinces, or how 
did they manage it ? but l will loon fhew who 
were in reality the minifterially directing mumpers , 
and reftore the fore leg to that body to which if' 
alone belongs. 

“ i hope,” fays he, “ no body in this houfe 
“ will hereafter have the impudence to defend 
American 
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“ American taxes in the name of miniftry.” I 
alfo fiiould have my hope, if any good were to be 
expected from this orator, that he would never 
more have the impudence to calumniate the mini¬ 
ftry on the fubjedt of American taxes. “ The 
“ moment they do , 55 fays he, “ with this letter of 
“ attorney in his hand, he will tell them, in the 
“ authorised terms, they are wretches with fafticus 
“ and /editions views •, enemies to the peace andprc- 
“ fperity of the mother country and the colonies , and 
“ fubverters of the mentual ajfetlion and confidence 
“ on which the glory and Jafety of the Briti/h empire 
“ depend Will thole words, derived from the 
condudt of him anil his confederates, authorife him 
to pronounce them againft thofe who Shall defend 
the miniftry in tranfadtions i'o juft and defenfible ? 
No ! he will not attempt it. He will never more 
produce that paper which is now fo fully proved 
to falfify his affertions. Even he, this orator, will 
be too i'crupulonfly delicate to produce, a fecond 
time, a plenary refutation of all he has compelled 
that paper to imply. 

“ After this letter,” he adds, “ the queftion is 
“ no more on propriety or dignity ; they are gone 
“ already. The faith of your fovereign is pledged 
“ to the political principle. The general declara- 
tc tion in the letter goes to the whole of it.” The 
falfity of all this hath been already evjnced ; it 
will be endlefs to anfwer a tedious repetition of the 
fame miftakes. But mind the didtatorial fpirit of 
this Edmund Burke, Efq; once private fecretary 
to Lord Rockingham, to the commons of this 
realm, “ you muft,” fays he, “ therefore either 
“ abandon the Scheme of taxing, or you muft fend 
“ the minifters tarred and feathered to America, 
“ who dared to hold out the royal faith for a re- 
“ nunciation 
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" hurtciatibrt of all taxes for revenue. Them you 
“ muft punifh, or this faith you mull preferve.” 
That no luch faith, for a renunciation of l'uch taxes, 
was ever held out, has been already proved to 
demonfration. Appeal to the letter of Lord 
Hillfborough. Again oe latisfied. There was a 
time when the commons of Britain would not have 
borne fo didatorial an infult, founded on the mif- 
reprefentation and calumny of their owji-tranfadti* 
ons. In thole days, had he utteredTuch atrocious 
terms, he would himfelf have been metaphorically 
tarred, and papered with his ipeech; and fent where* 
ever he pleafed to go, except into that houfe. 
But another punifiiment awaits him. llis oration 
commits illf-murder. On this inqueft it will be 
buried in a crofs-way, and a (take driven through 
ir, as a warning to all future fpeakers, not to rely 
on found without fenfe. ' > 

“ This preiervation of the royal faith,” he adds-, 
“ : s of more confluence than .the duties on red 
lead or white lead , or on broken glafs, or atlas* 
“ ordinary , or demi fine, or line royal., or bafiard, 
“ or fool's-cap, which they have given up, or the 
“ three-pence on tea, which they retained.” And 
I .will add, of more conlcquence than all the fools, 
who pretending to be Jpeakers, are eternally 
evincing their want of intellect. But reflect, 1 in- 
treatyou, with what propriety this opinion, of die 
preiervation of the royal faith, iflues from the lips 
^of'lilm,, who, with his mailer, gave up,the royal 
faith which had been pledged, in the nyiniftry of 
Mr. Grenville, to iuppolt the.parliament in^ their 
relblves to. fuftain his majefty againft th^.revolt 
:of the Americans.; This how .fliainefully they 
gave up, fliall be. proved when I come to examine 
the Rockingham adminiftration. . . ; • 

G From 
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From what motives do thefe eternal and fclf- 
contradictory afiertioris fpring ? Is it from in¬ 
ability to comprehend the plain exprefllons of Lord 
Hiltlborough’s letter ? is it from an incapacity to 
draw juft conclufiohs from his own promifes ? Does 
he imagine, that he can hold the underftandings of 
mankind within a circle that they cannot pafs, a$ 
conjurors are Paid to treat the devil ? Is it from re¬ 
venge* from defperation, from invidioufnejs ? Aye, 
that is the caufe that makes this fpeecb of fo long 
breath. “ The miniftry which is here (Tuning in 
“ riches* in favour, and in power, and urging the 
“ punilhment of that very offence to which this 
“ orator and his aflociates had been the temp- 
“ ters ” 

He continues, “ If reafons, refpeCting Pimply 
“ your own commerce, which is your own con- 
*, venicnce, were the foie grounds of the repealing 
“ of the five duties, why does Lord Hillfborough, 
“ in dil'claiming in the name of the king and mi- 
“ nifters, their ever having had an intent to tax 
“ for revenue, mention it as the means of re-efta- 

blifhing the confidence and affection of the co- 
“ lonies But wherein hath his iordfhip de¬ 
claimed , in the name of the king and minifters, 
their ever having had an intent to tax for revenue ? 
his letter expreisly declares the contrary ; that 
th6 prefent adminiftration have no defign to lay 
any farther taxes upon America for a revenue. 
The term farther abfolutely implies, as the fad: 
does verify, that they were already laid for that end. 
How then will he explain, that what has never 
leehfmd can have been mentioned $ as the meahs of re- 
eftabliihing thp confidence of the colonies ? I will 
prefume once to anfwer for him; By .confounding, 
in his ufual manner, times paft with times to come, 

and 
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and things that never did exift with afiertions that 
they have exifted. 

“ Is it a way of Toothing others , fays he, “ to 
“ allure them that you will take good care of 
“ yourfrlf ?” It is indeed a very miftaken way. 
But where does he find it ? Not in Lord Hillfbo- 
rough’s letter ; for therein it is laid, that his lord- 
Ihip “ will be content to be declared infamotis, if 
“ he does not, to the laft hour of his life, exert 
“ every power, in order to obtain and maintain, 
“ for the continent of America, that fatisfaftion 
“ which he has been authorifed to promife.” Has 
it been violated ? Do thefe exprefiions afilire the 
Americans, that Ad 1 will take good care of himfelf> 
which promife that care of them ? 

“ The medium, the only medium, for regain- 
“ ing the American afteftion and confidence, is, 
“ that you will take oft' fomething oppreffive to 
“ their minds.” Have you ever heard till now of 
a medium for regaining affeftion ? is the will 
of taking fomething from their minds a medium ? 
However, to underftand what his words do not 
exprdsf and yet as he meant them, let me alk 
you if he be not a man to whom experience has 
not taught wifdom ? or could he, who adviled, 
harangued and voted, for the repeal of the ftamp 
aft, have laid, that the removal of oppreffion will 
regain confidence in America ? If what is oppref¬ 
five to the minds of men be a reafon for re¬ 
moving it, what law can then remain unabro¬ 
gated ? Will not the murderer, the felon, the 
cheat, the impoftor, and every lpecies of villains, 
revolt againft the parliamentary authority until the 
features, which opprefs their minds, be taken off? 
The blind fee nothing. They know their condi¬ 
tion, and fed their way with a flick. If this orator 
G 2 would 
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would follow their example, he would not fo don* 
ilantly run avainfl the fails which Jland in his 
way .. 

He lays, “ the letter llrongly enforces the idea, 
of eafing their minds by taking away all taxes,” 
and yet thalt letter does ablolutely leave the tea tax 
unrepealed. . „ 

He perfills, “ for though the repeal of the taxes 
“ be.promifed on commercial principles, yet the 
“ means of countcradling the infinuations of men with 
“ feditious and fabliaus views , is by a dil'claimer of 
“ the intention of taxing for revenue, as a con- 
“ ftant invariable fentiment, and rule -of condudt 
in the government, of America.” There is 
fomething, to my comprehenfion, not a little enig¬ 
matical. in this pafiage. The. repeal of the taxes is 
promiled on commercial principlesyet the means - 
of counteradling the infinuations of men with fac¬ 
tious and feditious views, is by a difclaimer of the 
intention of taxing for revenue, as a conftant in¬ 
variable fentiment, and rule of condudl in the go¬ 
vernment of America. But there exifts no dif- 
claimer, as it has been already proved; and thus the 
means confift in that which has no exigence. 

“ I remember,” fays he, “ Lord North, not in 
“ a fanner debate , to be fair , (it would be difor- 
“ derly to refer to -it, 1 fuppole l read ic fome- 
.“ where,) but the noble lord was pleafed to fay, 
“ that he did not conceive how it could enter into 
“. the head of man, to impofe thole' taxes which 
■“.he voted for. impofing, and voted for'repeal- 
ing •, as being.taxes contrary to all the princi- 
ples.of commerce, laid on Britifh manufactures” 
Oh !• what a namby pain by attempt to wit or; hu- 
-rnour do, his to be fure-, and his Juppofe he read , it 
■'Jomewhere , exhibit. J 


This 
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This he adduces as an inftance of his lordJhip’s 
i (icon (i (ten cy and fc If-con tradition. But'['will 
prove that it is confident in every parr, and con- 
ientaneous with the ftriftefi: integrity. Whenhhde 
taxes were laid, 'his lordfliip was not a miniller. 
Me knew then what lie fince expfefled as above. 
•His motive’for voting them was the reinibiting of 
the parliamentary authority. The taxes were eiti- 
mated as a iecondary confuleration. ■ He knew 
that every day’s delay • encreaied the danger of 
annihilating the former, and therefore that it 
was not to be poftponed. He. knew the datter 
might be repealed on feme fublcquent' occafion, 
Suclv were then his views.: Since the : time he has 
been minifter, he has verified his opinion 1 , by an 
bfkial repeal of thofe taxes on Briciilv manu- 
Taftures ; and hb has 'preferved the. duty oh tea for 
'the lakeof fuftaining the fovereign authority, which 
was his original and foie 'motive. Hence it ap¬ 
pears, rhac voting at firft for the' impofitioni and 
Ttiblequently for the repeal, are neither - incoiv 
fiftency not'contradiction in his lordfhip’s conduft. 
Painters, 1 who wifh to draw juftly, praftife 
’ the cuftom’of placing their portraits before a glafs, 

• and examining them in the refle&ed image. By 
thefe means, a number of errors are remarked 
and correfted, which had otherwife eicaped. It 
would be well judged in this orator, if he would 
imitate that cuftom ; and conlider his fpeeches in 
;the reflexion of a better judgement than his own, 
before he printed them at leajt. It is true indeed the 
fnfferings of vanity might be do grievous', by diele 
means, that probably an orator for rebellion, would 
be loll. But the commons yvould receive the vait 
advantage of being freed from io much’ icnfelefs 
found and lelfcontradieftion. 

6 3 
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' He grows audacious. “ He dares fay the noble 
“ lord is perfectly well read, becaule the duty of 
tc his particular office requires he fhould be fo, in 
“ all our revenue laws, and in the policy which is 
“ to be collected out of them.” From the pe¬ 
culiar kind of politenels which he has fhewnthis 
mobleman, throughout his fpeech, I Iliggcft this 
to be intended for irony. I could wifh in i'uch in- 
ftances of attempting to be humourous or witty-, he 
would follow the example of a fign painter, who 
could draw but one thing, which was the white role. 
In confequence of his genius being tethered to that 
alone, Tie-kept a number of figns ready painted, 
and then wrote under the white .rofe, by way of 
note, this is the fign of the Hack dog, or the red 
lion 5 as his chapman chofet his fign fhould be. A 
mote for the future, this is irony , this is wit, or this 
\s humour, under • the pafiages which he inrends to 
.pafs. for, fujch, would be a very convenient indi¬ 
cation to his readers. But let me ferioully afk 
this confident lpeaker, whether it be not the duty 
of one , who arraigns the conduft of others, <to be 
ferfeSly well read in the fubjeft on which he 
fpeaks ? hath he obferved that rule in this fpeech'? 

“ Now, fays he, when his ‘lordfhip had tead 
*5 this aft of American revenue, and a little re- 
“ covered from his aftonifhment, I fuppofe he 
** made one ftep retrograde (it is but onei and look- 
“ ed at the aft which Hands juft before it in : the 
“ ftatute book.” What-could be the caufe.of -his 
•lordfhip’s aftonifhment at reading an aft with 
which he had been well acquainted, during its 
paffing through the houfe, feems 'difficult to be 
conceived by a common underftanding. :'But 
is there notfomecbing as truly aftonifhing in this 
orator’s penetration. .He has difcovered that one 
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jflep retrograde is but one ; and that his lordlhtp 
made this ftep backwards , to look at fomething 
that flood before his laft objeft. He then tells you 
; “ of the duties laid or, the coin modifies imported 
“ into the ifle of Man, that the two afts perfeftly 
“ agree in all refpefts except one, which is, that 
“ the duties are a great deal higher on the things 
“ imported into the ifle, than into the continent 
“ of America. And that both afts were exaftly 
“ the lame for raifing revenues. He then alks, 
“ will the noble lord condefcend to tell him why 
“ he repealed the taxes on your manufactures lent 
“ out to America, and not the taxes on the ma- 
.nufaftures exported to the ifle of Man ? the 
“ principle was exactly the fame, the objefts 
“ charged infinitely more extenfive, the duties 
without companion higher. Why.” He ajks 
:his lordlhip, and anlwers himfelf. “ Why not- 
“ withftanding all his ohildifh pretexts, becaufe 
•** the taxes were quickly fubmitted to in the ifle 
“ of Man, and becaufe they railed a flame in 
“ America, their reafons were political not com- 
mercial.” 

1 have already repeatedly (hewn you that the 
principle of the American aft was to re-eftablilh the 
fupreme legiflatureof this realm; and that the taxes 
were the means of doing it. The aft relative to the 
ifle of Man had no fuch motive, it was folely for 
■raifing a revenue. Your orator, however, who is 
xonftantly engaged in fetting things up for the fake 
of overthrowing them himldf, as children build 
houfes with cards, is on this occafion, as is cuf- 
tomary, kind enough to refute what his queftion 
propofes. “It was becaufe the taxes were quietly 
“ fubmitted to in the ifle of Man, and becaufe 
“ they raifed a fame in America.” Did he expeft 
G 4 the 
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the noble lord would repeal ihofe taxes which the 
Manckl'men quietly received ? and when the flame 
which was railed, had neated che Americans to a 
degree of mot receiving the Britifh manufadtures, 
whilfl; the duties were on them, did there not aril'e 
a juft caule for repealing thofe dures, that the 
manufacturers might not be leis employ.td in Eng¬ 
land ? and thus tholdtwo things, which are cxaSily 
the fame, we. totally dijftmtlar. .1 prefume the reafons 
of lord North for,.repealing five of the American 
taxes were both political and commercial. That 
they.were'cpmmerciaj ,1 have diffidently fhewn, 

. and by what magic this fpeaker can divide commerce 

■ from policy in this inltance, he muft explain .; or 

you youri'elves difco.ver; it exceeds my com- 
prehenflon., ... 

hie; then returns, like a mifer’s ghoft to his hid¬ 
den creature, and aflerts “ the repeal was "made as 
“ lord Hillfborough’s letter well exprefles it, to 
“ acquire the confidence and ajfe&ion of-'the colonies 
“ on ■which the glory and fa fety of the Britifh empire 
.y depends The letter expreisly pronounces that 
the taxes were repealed on the true principles of tom- 

■ merce ; and that the glory and fafety of the Britifh 
empire depended on effacing the mifreprefentations 
of the enemies of her empire. Even this orator, in 

. the preceding page, declares that the letter fays, 

•the repeal of the taxes was promijed on commercial 
principles Will he neither believe himlelf nor 
the letter ? how then can he exped’t that the world 
• will give credit to what he avers ? 

However, let it be imagined that the duties 
have been repealed for the reafons which he af- 
. tribes to lord. Hillfborough. ‘‘ That,- he fays, was 
a wife and juft motive furely, ifhjever there was 
^ fuch. But the mijehief and the difhonour is, 
“ that; 


j 
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<r - that, they have not done what they had given 
“ the colonies juft caufe to expert, when the mi- 
£l nifters dilclaimed the taxing for a revenue.” 
Hence it .appears that the repeal, which he fays 
was made'on a wife and juft motive, was not made 
at all ; becaufe the mifchief and difhonour is, 
that 1 the minifters ha.e done what they had 
given the colonies juft reafon to expert, when they 
difclaimed the idea of taxing for a revenue. And 
■thus this mifchief, this difhonour arole from not 
•having done that which they had done by the repeal; 
or fronv difregarding the promife of a difclaimer 
which, it has been incontrovertibly proved, they 
never did promife. 

In fart, this orator’s potatoe bed of fallacfy, 
abfurdity, and felf-contradiftion, is fo extremely 
•prolific : tney fiioot from one another in fuch 
' amazing numbers, that no’labour, no induftry, 
no'art,-can clear the ground of' their fuper- 
abundance. - 1 • 

- ‘And now for a rant of exclamation ivfoft over 
fcrupuloufiy delicate, “ there is nothing Ample-. 
“ nothing manly, nothing - ingenuous, open, de- 
“ cifive, or fteady, in the proceeding wifii regard 
“ either to the continuance or repeal of the taxes. 
“ The whole has an ’air of littlenefs and fraud.” 
It is a painful-tafk fo conftantly to return-to the 
.-refuting of what has been already fo repeatedly 
dilproved. - Yet fuch is the confidence of-this 
lpeaker and his afiociates, that if a fingle circum- 
ftance, although it he exartly fimilar to what has 
been already refuted, be left unanfwered, they 
will unanimoufly pronounce, it is unanfwerable. -I 
therefore intreat your patience in the prolixity of 
■ this reply. And although l may with fafety refer 
you to the narrative already - given of minilteriai 
condurt 
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,condu<ft in this affair, yet to preclude ,eve,ry means 
.of his eluding a defeat, I will examine this ex- 
plofion of yerbpfity. 

The limplenels of every undertaking confifts in 
its being compounded of as few obje&s .as poftible. 
In this inftance, it confifts ,of two alone; thole ; of 
.reftqring the fupreme authority to exertion and vi¬ 
gour in America, and of impofing a tax as the 
means of obtaining that end. Thus the end anjd 
•the means conftitute but two. Can he conceive an 
undercaking in which there are neither means tiQr 
.objeft ? is he fo (killed in any art, that he,can fp 
fimplify./TOo things.as to .make them lefs-fihan two? 
where then is the want of its being fimple. Where¬ 
in confifts the defedtof manlinefs ? the indeed 
jmpofed taxes, on feveral commodities, in a.fprrner 
admipiftradon, which lord North then diftiked. 
They -were repealed, Jince he -was minifter, ; for 
.commercial reafons. But.the duty on tea dp.es 
ftill preferve that a£l in as much energy as.before : 
and the means which are : now employing .evince 
thatfo is fupported by -manlinefs. But that .-Ed¬ 
mund Burke, who advifed, harangued, and voted 
for the.pufillanimous retreat of his mafter-before 
rebellion, [without risking an engagement, fopukl 
charge-the miniftry with .unmanlinefs, is an ; aft of 
confidence not eafily to.be,equalled. And as-pon- 
,fenfe. can. never be m.ore juftly [applied than tofom, 
it may be faid, none but bimfelf can be bis .parallel., 
.Eetnrn to lord-HilKborpugh’s letter, ypp will 
■there ,be convinced that nothing can be rnpre in¬ 
genuous, open, deciftve, .or-fteady, fo .the pro¬ 
ceeding, :Wi;h-regard .either to the continuance or 
:the repeal of the taxes. -You are therein, told that 
-the: five .duties are only intended to be -repealed j 
that. it-was the prefent intention ; of the minifter 

to 
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to lay no more taxes for a revenue; that his lord- 
ihip pledged his honour for the ttutli of thefe 
things. All thele particulars have been molt re- 
ligioufly obferved. From whence then does this 
charge arife, of difingenuous concealment, inde- 
cifion, verfatility, with regard either to the con¬ 
tinuance or repeal of j:he taxes? from the didates 
of a hearty which wants nothing but the ability 
of a >bead to fpread deltrudion on the conftitution 
of this country. What a felicity it is, that the 
powers of men are inadequate to their wills on 
fuch occalions! but the molt extravagant inftance 
of this rant is, his branding the miniftry, and even 
the parliament with having aded with litllenefs and 
fraud. And this ignominy, which, it feems, the 
liberty of fpeech allows to be pronounced in par¬ 
liament, he has publijhed to the world. It is an 
ad as becoming him to do, as for them to fujfer. 

Fie perfeveres, the article of tea is llurred 
“ over in the circular letter as it were iby acci- 
“ dent.—Nothing is laid .of a relblution either 
“ to keep that tax, :or to give it up. There'is 
■“ no fair dealing in any part of the tranladion.” 
•In what does it appear that the article of :tea was 
llurred over as by accident? is not.the .pofitive 
mention of the other five taxes being to.be repeal¬ 
ed, without fpeaking oFfhat on tea, as expreflive, 
and as clear, that it was to be^continued, as if it.had 
been attended with a thoufand affcv.erations ? Was 
it not.in that fenfe underltood by the Americans ? 
becaufe he has told you that one ftepls but one, 
does he imagine it neceffary to declare a relblution, 
that what is leen to be ablolutely referved, .is no/:to 
he given away? if returning from a journey, he 
orders his fervanc to take off his boots, does 
he think it necelfary to tell him he mull 
leave 
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leave on his (lockings? I will now afk him. where 
is his fair dealing in any part of this IranfaBion. 

Like a fox that conftantly returns to the fame 
cover from which he has been frequently.'hunted, 
that by leading the hounds through brakes- and 
briars, and by earthing at laft,. hath eluded the 
purfuit of the huntifnen ; fo this orator returnirjg 
to the fame : lubjert, experts by leading' you 
through the brambles of abi'urdiry and felf-con- 
tradirtion; and by diving into the vaft ; pro¬ 
fund, eternally to el'cape. The lubfequent paffage 
is an inftance of his defign. “ If you-mean 1 ,” 
fays he, , “ to follow your true motives and your 
“ public faith, give up : yourtax on tea' for railing 
“ a revenue, the principle bf which has, in eftert, 
“ been difclaimed in your-name, and which pro- 
“ duces you no advantage-, no, not a penny. Or 
“ if you choofe to go on with a poor pretence, 
“i inftead of a folid reafon, and will (till adhere to 
“■ your cant of commerce; you have ten thoufa'nd 
“ times more ftrong commercial reafons for giving 
“ up this duty on tea,’ : than for abandoning the 
“ five others, that you have already renounced'.*’ 

This paflage is addreffed to discommon^." He 
prefumes to bid ^them follow their true motives and 
their public faith , to give-’ up the tax on : ma, the 
principle of which has been difclaimed-in their 
name. This alludes to lord Hillfborough’s letter, 
in which not a fyllable is fa-id of the commons, 
but that the miniltrv intend to propofe to parlia- 
mert to take off the tax. The faith of parliament’ 
has never been either mentioned or'' alluded to 
in the.t letter-, and as to the difclaimer, that falfity 
hath been fufficiently "exploded. However, in 
pjain Englifh, it is. If you choofe to go on with 
your poor pretence, you are a pack of fellows 
veil bout 
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without Jolid 'reafon , and canters on commerce. I 
lhall leave the commons to anl'wer, or to acquiefce 
in thefe charges as they pleafe. As to the ten 
thouland times flronger commercial reafons for 
giving up the duty on tea, than the others, I will 
give no farther anl'wer. 

“ The American confumption of tea, is an- 
“ ntially, I believe, worth 300,000/. at the leaft 
“ farthing. If you urge the American violence 
“ as a jufl.ificar.ion of your perfeverance in.enforc- 
“ ing this tax, you know that you can never an- 
“ fwer this plain queftion: Why did you repeal 
“■ the others given in the lame aft, whillt the very 
“ fame violence fublifted t” But where is this 
violence urged as a jollification of perfevering to 
enforce this tax ? Eltablilh the if and you lhali 
have the anfvscr. But without that the truth lhall 
be told you. The taxes were not repealed to ap- 
peafe the violence, but for commercial reafons. The 
tea rax was continued, becaule that violence fhould 
not be complied with, but fubdued. “ But,’-’ fays 
he,- “ you did not find ■ that-violence ccafe upon 
“ that conceffion.” The miniftry did never ex- 
peft it. They' had been long convinced, by his 
and his miifilters contejjion , that their outrage would 
be.rather e.ricrealed : and therefore they prepared 
to defeat that violence by other means than con- 
ceffions. But let me give you his anfwer: “ No. 

Becaule the conceffion was far fhort of aniwer- 
“ ing the principle which Lord Hillfboiough had 
“ abjured, or even the pretence on which the re- 
“ peal of the other taxes, was announced.” What 
principle is it that his lordlhip hath abjured ? Not 
the principle of re-etlabilhing the fupreme autho¬ 
rity.oyer the Americans, becaufe the tax is left to 
fultain its right. Not that of impofing no further 
taxes 
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taxes on America, becaufe that is alfo preferved. 
But what is the plain Englilh of fatisfying a princi¬ 
ple ? The pretence, as he calls it, the true com¬ 
mercial principle, on which the repeal of the other 
taxes was announced, was certainly carried inro 
execution. But will not every conceflion be Ihort 
of fatisfying the Americans, that does not yield a 
plenary renunciation of the Britilh fovereignty to 
the demands of rebellion ? Is that the fatisfaftion 
which he urges to be granted ? 

He continues attempting to reafon, “and becaufe, 
“ by enabling the Eaft-India company to open a 
“ {hop for defeating the American refolution not to 
“ pay that fpecifk tax, you manifeftly Ihewed a 
“ hankering after the principle of the aft, which 
“ you formerly had renounced.” 

What fort of (hop it was the Eaft-India com¬ 
pany were enabled to open; and how effeftually it 
defeated the American refolution, of not paying 
the tax; the breaking open the lhips which carried 
the tea to the colonies, the committing felony, 
and throwing the tea into the rivers, fufficiently 
explain. But I conceive thefe {hops can not be 
properly faid to be for defeating, although they 
may for eftablifhing the refolution of not paying 
the tax. That this attempt, to enable the com¬ 
pany, {hewed fomething more than a hankering af¬ 
ter the principle of the aft, the fupportof the par¬ 
liamentary authority, I readily agree. But I ab- 
folutely deny, becaufe it has been irrefragably 
proved, that this principle was ever renounced. 

“ Whatever road you take,” fays he, “ tends 
“ to a compliance with this motion. It opens to 
“ you at the end of every vifto. Your commerce, 
“ your policy, your promifes, your reafons, your 
“ pretences, your confiltency, your inconfiftency — 
“ all 
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“ all jointly oblige you to this repeal.” Such 
being the cafe, that all things, and even thofe 
that were never conjoined in the promotion of the 
fame event till this hour, Confijlcncy with incon- 
fiffency , are united to oblige the miniltry to repeal 
this aft, why, in the name of nonfenle, has this 
orator beftowed fo much lung-labour in perluad- 
ing them to accomplifh that which they are necef- 
ftlated ro perform ? As when an alarm is given at 
the door of a dove-houfe, the pigeons hurry out 
in confufion at the top of it, and leave their nefls 
and young to whatever may arrive: fo in any com¬ 
motion from within, the words of this orator prefs 
in tumult through his mouth, and leave the half* 
hatched and unfledged ideas never to attain ma¬ 
turity. 

Every flop lie takes he advances in his confi¬ 
dence of afferrion. “ Ic flill flicks in our throats, 

if we go lb far, the Americans will go farther. 
“ We do not know that.” By this he mult certainly 
mean they do not know whether it Jlicks in 'their 
throats Or not. - For it has been long known , that 
they have already gone farther on conceffton. 
“ Howevef,” he fays, “ the houfe ought from ex- 
“ perience rather prelume the contrary.” I will 
appeal to this experience for a refutation of what 
he lays. When the duty on molafles was ordered 
to be flriftly collefted, in Mr. Grenville’s miniftrv, 
ancl other things were enafted, dil'pleafing to the 
Americans, they made no oppofition to the legis¬ 
lative authority of this realm. They acquiefced 
therewith, and petitioned parliament for redrefs. 
When the ftarrlpaft was oppol'ed in parliament, and 
that fplit-devii dillinftion of thelegiikture, incothb 
right of layihg external, and not internal, taxes on 
the colonies Was engendered, this opinion was 
greedily 
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greedily adopted by the,Americans. It was fof- 
tered by the repeal, of the ftamp a£t. And then the 
perfuafion prevailed among them, , that.the.legiila- 
ture of .Britain had no right to .tax them, either 
externally or. internally.. In conicquence of this 
progreflion in the,principles of rebellion, when the 
external duties were laid on goods imported into 
America, they openly refilled to obey the .legifla- 
tive .authority i advanced to. felony ; and are now 
in aftual rebellion. As all theie v/ere the conse¬ 
quences of conceffm, ought not . the parliament, to 
conclude, from experience, that & farther cotuef- 
fion will create ftill greater demands, ,until there be 
npthing left td be conceded ? 

. “ ( Can, they do more, or can th,ey do worfe, if 

“ the Commons yield this point?” he afks. He 
anfwers, he thinks this concefiion will rather fix 
“ a turnpike to prevent their farther progrefs.” 
The queition, Angular as it is, is a mere no¬ 
thing imeomparifon with the aniwer., It is indeed a 
•lingular conception, that men who can do nothing 
■more, m r worfe, Ihould. be indulged.,.with any 
thing without correction. But. let me. come, to 
.the.turnpike. The thing .which is to fet,up.and l jlv 
this-turnpike, to, preyent their farther, progrefs, is 
- the taking down of an adt of parliament, /that ..will 
not let them go through te)//W/ paying. Now, by 
what genius,. .by what art, this cunning-man can 
niake the taking down of, a. law, that Hops them 
.until they pay, , and thereby leaving the pafiage ab- 
foiutely. free, can be like Jibing a turnpike, to 'prevent 
their farther,progrefs,.. is. ajimilitude; in w^icklt’^n 
fee Mfl.likenefs. ..Howbveiy.it is not without 
.cedeqt equally pre-eminent..., Whbn, jviay : :Df.um.- 
mon, in one of her holdings foi;$J /tp7a/quaking 
congregation, was fpeaking of the world, Jme told 
.; ” .them. 
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them, it was as round —as round -as a Jhorfe’s 

head. Such is the amazing refemblance between 
the.intellectual faculties of thefe two celebrated 
fpeakers. •' 

“/ It is impoffible,” he fays, “ to anfwer for 
“ bodies of men.” Or Angle ones either, were . 
they all like this orator. “ But he is fure the 
“ natural effeft of fidelity, clemency, kindnefs in 
‘‘ governors, is peace, good-will, order, and 
efieem, on the part of the governed.” And fo 
am i too; but not towards rebels. Has he not 
been taught the contrary by the repeal of the (lamp 
aCt ? He feems not to diftinguilh between the ef¬ 
fects of concelfipn to dutiful and to rebellious fub- 
jeCts. The hiftory of Charles the firft irrefragably 
evinces, that every concefiion of that king to the 
progenitors of thefe men, who were then .rebels, 
as jtheir defendants now are, inflamed their im¬ 
pudence ; eocreafed their outrages ; and aggrava¬ 
ted, their demands ; until by confecutive yieldings 
to .all they :afked, that fovereign was murdered ; 
the people robbed, of .their rights of election by 
their representatives voting themfelves an eternal 
parliament; and the conftitution fundamentally 
Subverted. Every concefiion then, as in, the cale 
of the Rockingham concefiion fmce, ftrengthened 
their perfuafion that/ear had. been the motive to it; 
thatthefame daftardly fpirit would conftantly give 
way.before their mod atrocious demands; and that 
nothing would be denied. Is it ignorance in the 
nature of humankind? Is it a prepenfe .defign 
to fubyert the ftate, rather- than yield to :realon ? 
or \s \vfelfrmterejl, which, counteracting all the fa- 
lutary proceedings of the miniftry, and every vir¬ 
tue of higheft estimation among mankind that urges 
. i. - H ■ this 
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this man to involve this nation in ruin, rather than 
not to avert hisown. ' 

M And now,” fays he, Mr. Cornwall having 
“ fpoken what he thought necefiary upon the 
“ narrow part df the fubjedt, I have given him, I 

hope, a fatisfadtory anfwer.” If his hope of a 
joyful rofurrediion,' be not more Jure and certain , 
than this of having fatisfied Mr. Cornwall; or any 
man of comnjon-fenfe, he cannot do better than 
follow the' attorney’s example;, in a vifion of Don 
Quivedo, and -prepare himfclf with a fpeecb, in 
order to plead a demurrer on the day of. judg¬ 
ment. 1 

He continues, “ Mr. Cornwall next prefies hini 
“ by a variety of direSi challenges, and oilique re- 
“ flexions, to fay fomething on. the hiftorical 
c ,‘ part.’’ This Mr. Cornwall is a dreadful adr 
verfafy, he attacks him alone in front and flank. 
You fhall fee; how he defends himfelf. On this 
account he will open himfelf fully on that im- 
“ portant and delicate fubjeft c not for the fake 
M of telling Mr. Speaker a long (lory;, which he 
te . knows Mr. Speaker is not particularly fond of, 
*• but for the fake of the weighty injlruSlions 
“ that: he falters himfelf will necelfarily refulc 
“ from it.” : 

. You cannot I have forgotten, that in his exor¬ 
dium he exclaim if, “ that for nine long years, fefliori 
after fefiion, the Commons had been lafhed 
round and round a miferable circle, till their 
heads turned; gi^dy, and their- ftomachs turned -up 
the arguments they had 'received” And now : he 
enters into, a continuance of that long nine years 
lafhing, in a long ftory, for tjie fake of the weighty. 
biftruEUons . the iioufe may; receive. And this he 
undertakes, although, he had allured you in 

that 
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that exordium, that “ invention was exhaufitd ; 
realbn fatigued and experience had given 
judgement.” Is it, therefore, to be admired, 
that neither Mr. Speaker nor the members are fond 
of fuch long and fickening ftories ? 

It feems indeed to be no common zdtaffelf- 
adulcifioHi in Mr. Burke, to imagine, after all,the 
preceding time and circumftances, that he alone 
■fhduia conceive that his invention was not ,ex- 
haufted, nor his reafon fatigued. For if he did 
not fecretly except himfelf, by what means 
could he have found tnftruftiom in this inftance ? 
The plain meaning of all this is, you 'the 
Commons of Great Britain, are five hundred 
and 1 fifty-feven fuch thick-fculled rafcals, that 
after being lafhed for nine long years, till 
your- inventions were exhaufted, and your i;eafons 
fatigued, if you.had any, you remain fo egregi- 
oufly ignorant of this important fubjedt, that I, 
who alone underhand it, am obliged to tell you 
a long ftory for the fake of mJlruEling -you in that 
which is heeefiary for you to know.. In what a 
mifetable fituation muft the prefent parliament 
have been, had not Mr. Burke been re->eledh.d a 
reprefentative f From whom could they have had 
one word of weighty inftrudlion, fince he piurt: 
have run away with all the underftandihg'of .the 
houfe. Thus an vvtr-fcrutulous delicacy of afibth¬ 
ing fuperior knowledge, like, the light in the glpw- 
worm’s tail, fhines in this orator, and difcoyeVs it- 
felf the more.'evidently,by meahs-’pf that imjpefvi- 
ous obfcuirity whi^fiin-duhds ; hjm .in the fertate. 
He is the pillar of fmoke by day; and of fire by 
night, that guides thbnv through the wildernef^ of 
America. . 

H 2 • However 
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However, he promifes, “ it fliall not be longer, 
“ if he can help it, than fo ferious a matter re- 
“ quires.” , And then, with a view to keep his 
word and Jhorten his (lory, he afks permiffion 
“ to lead the Commons very far back , back to the 
“ aft of navigation, the corner ftone of the po- 
“ licy of this country, with regard to the co- 
“ lonies.” 

“ That policy,” he continues, “ was from the 
“• beginning purely commercial, and the com- 
“ mercial fyltem was wholly reftriftive. It was 
the fyftem of; a monopoly. No trade was let 
“ loofe from that condraint, but merely to enable 
“ the colonills to dil'pofe of what in. the courfe of 
“ your trade you could not take; or to enable 
“. them to •dilpofe of fuch articles as. we forced up- 
“. on them, and for which, without fome degree 

“ of libertyi they could not pay.-This prin- 

“ ciple of commercial monoply, runs through no 
“ lefs than twenty-nine afts of parliament, from 
“ the year i 6 b 6 , to the unfortunate period of 
“1764.”' The nature and effefls of this.fyttem 
of a monoply fliall be explained to you in a fub- 
fequent part of this anfwer. 

“ In, all thole afls,” he adds, “ the fyftem-of 
“ commerce is eftablifhed as that from whence 
“ alone you propole to make the colonifts contri- 
bute” (he means direftly, and by the ooeration 
of the fuperintending legifiative power) “ to the 
“ ftrength of the empire. He ventures to lay, 
‘‘ that during that.whole period,- a,parliamentary < 
“ revenue from thence was never once in ccniem- 
'plation.”', 1 fhould indeed have entertained a 
•lefs.d9u.bt, that this accurate fpeaker does really 
know all that was in contemplation, during that pe¬ 
riod and on thatfubjeft, in the heads of other men. 
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if he had fhewn himfelf to be better acquainted 
with that which hath pajfed in his own. How¬ 
ever, he hath wonderful gifts from nature. And as 
he bears what has done Jounding , why may he not 
have perceived all that hath palled fixty years be¬ 
fore he was born i whatever may be your conclufion 
on that head, you will not deny him the meric of 
being an adventurer. 

“ Accordingly, fays he, in all the number of 
“ laws palfed, with regard to the plantations, the 
“ words which diftinguilh revenue laws fpecifically 
“ as fuch, were, he thinks, premeditately avoid- 
“ ed.” He allows that “ a form of words certain- 
“ ly does not alter the nature of the law, nor 
“ abridge the power of the law-giver. He ftaces 
“ thefe fads to Ihew, not what was the parlia- 
“ mentary right, but what has been the fettled 
“ policy. Our revenue laws have ufually a title 
“ purporting their being£tt?«/j; and the words give 
“ and grant, ufually precede the enacting parts.” 
“ From this premile, which, expreffes a cuftom to 
be ufual , and therefore does conlequently imply that 
it was fometimes obferved , and at others not , he 
draws an abfolute conclufion, that the terms give 
and grant being omitted in the ads, relative to 
America, render them not laws for a revenue, 
an induction which nothing but an univerfalprac¬ 
tice, of inferting the preceding words into all our 
revenue laws, can warrant. For as the omiffion of 
them is ufual , as well as the infertion, that omiffion 
affords a precedent for their being as legally to be 
left out, as the other to be inferred in all fuch ftatutes. 
This is the precedent which the parliament obferved 
in the revenue a£ts re'lative to America. And there¬ 
fore when “ duties were impofed on the colonifts 
in adts of king Charles the fecond, and in acts 
& H 3 of 
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of William, though no one title of giving an 
aid to his majejly , or any other of the nfual 
titles to revenue ads, was to be found in any of 
them till 1764.” It is evident they were never- 
thelefs revenue laws , according to ufual cuftom. 

He then adds, “ nor were the words give and 
“ grant , inany preamble, until the 6th of George 
“ the fecond, 1773.” And hence it refults, that 
although he thought the words give and grant were 
premeditately left out of the American ads for 104 
years, he knew them premeditately to be put in for 
44 of that time. Hence it is evident alfo, that 
thefe words “ which diltinguifh revenue laws fpe- 
“ cifieallv as fuch, were no innovation in 1764, 
becaufe they had been thus applied more than 
thirty years before that time. The means, by which' 
he attempts to evade the contradidion which that 
ad gives to his preceding afiertion, are not lefs 
curious than the alferdon itfelf. “ However,”' 
fays he, “the titie of this ad of George the fe- 
“ cond, notwithstanding the words of donation, 

“ confiders it merely as a regulation of trade, an 
“ abi for the better fecuring the trade of his majejly’s 
“ fttgar colonies in America .” And thus according 
to this-orator’s mode of arguing, the mention of $ 
the word trade , for which money is given by par¬ 
liament, makes it no donation. And for the fame 
reafon, if a man chriftens his fon by the name of 
Mary his fex is changed. Would an ad, railing 
money for the better fecurity of the linnen trade 
of his majefty’s kingdom of Ireland, followed by 
the words give and grant, be no donation, becaufe 
it was to regulate trade ? 

To the preceding he adds, “the ad of,George 
“ the fecond was made on a compromife of all, 

“ and at the exprefs dcfire of a part of the co- 

“ lonies 
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“ lonies tberhfelves. It was therefore, in fame 
*“ mcafure, with their confent; and having a' title 
u direcftly purporting only a commercial ftgulaiion, 
“ and being in truth nothing more, the words 
“ were paffed by, at a time whert no jealoufy was 
“ entertained, arid things Were little fcrutini- 
“ 2ed.” Ybu fhall Icon difcern, how r'idiciiloufly 
he wriggles, to gee out of an uneafy lituhtion ; 
like a bad horfeman with a galled backfide, and 
yet cart find nO' remiffidn of his fotenefs. 

What credit is to be given to this account of a 
compromife of all the colonies will be evident 
from governour Bernard’s letter, d^ted in 1763, 
Which this fpeaker cites, in confirmation of what 
he hath faid. “ At the time of making the mo- 
u laffes aft, now thirty years ago, it was afferted 
“ by the Weft Indians, that as the Britifti Weft 
“ Indian plantations Were capable of taking off all 
“ the' produce of America, the fending fueh pro- 
“ duCe tb foreign plantations ought to be dif- 
“ couraged; To this the North Americans then 
u anfwered', by denying (I believe with greater 
“ truth) that the Britifh plantations were incapable 
“ of taking off all the produce of North Ame- 
“ rica fit for the Weft India markets. The Weft 
Indians prevailed, and a duty Of 50 per cent. 
was 1 laid- by parliament oh all molaflis imported 
“ frpm ifiands not belonging to Great-Bfitain.” 

Was this aft made, in confequence of a com¬ 
promife., which by that excefive duty on molaffcs, 
not of the produce of the Britifh ifiands, would 
have ruined the North American trade, had it not 
been evaded by Contraband ? would the 1 Americans, 
oh fo ihterefting an occafion, have paid : no attention 
to the' new word's of giving and granting, had thefe 
terms been exceptionable; or had any doubt been 
H 4 entertained 
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entertained of the right of the Britifh legiflature, 
to lay what taxes they thought proper on the co¬ 
lonies ? do not fafts eternally arii’e to confute this 
orator in all his aflertions ? and when he quotes 
the preceding letter of governor Bernard, who 
gives his opinion, not as the orator cites it,. “ that 
“ it was an aft of prohibition not of revenue,” 
but that he. believes it was originally'deligned for a 
prohibition. But fuppofe it were, in what ienfe 
does that' circ,umftance alter the meaning of the 
terms, give and grant, or anfwer the intention of 
this orator, when he afierts they were premeditately 
avoided for more than a century ? 

“ This,” fays he, “ is certainly true, that no 
aft avowedly for the purpofe of revenue, and 
with the ordinary title and recital, taken together, 
is found in the ftatute book until the year he 
“ hath mentioned, that is in the year 1764.” 
"Wliat a futile and obvious evalion of the reality 
of things is.here intended! the title and recital are 
not in the fame aft. But are they not feparately in 
diftipft afts ? if they are not, will not 'his own 
opinion, in one place, counterbalance it in another ? 
** that a form of words does not alter the nature of 
“ the law, nor abridge the power of the law- 
“ giver.” To what intent then is all this parlaver 
about the form of words fo lajhingly and fo nau- 
featingly urged ? 

“ 1 he fcheme of a colony revenue, by Britifh- 
“ authority, appeared therefore to the Americans 
“ in the light of a great innovation ; the words of 
“ governor Bernard’s ninth letter, written in No- 
“ vember 1765, dates this idea very ftrongly. 
” It muft, fays he, have been fuppoled, fuch an 
. “ innovation as a parliamentary taxation , would 
u caufc a great alarm , and meet with much op~ 
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“ pofition, in mod parts of America ; it was quite 
“ new to the people, and had no viftble bounds fez 
“ to it. After dating the weaknefs of government 
“ there, he fays, was this a time to introduce fo 
“ great a novelty, as a parliamentary inland tax- 
“ ation in America ? whatever the right might 
“ have been, this mode;of. ufing it was abfolutcly 
“ new in policy and pradicc.” 

If this orator be pofiefled of any degree of me¬ 
rit, it lies in its being undifcoverable, whether his 
afiertions originate from (heer ignorance, intended 
falacy, or premeditated mifchief. By the ante-, 
cedent quotation of governor Bernard’s letter, it 
is manifeft he defigned to create a perfualion in 
you, that it related folely to the adpafied in 1764, 
relative to the preceding ad of.George thefecond, 
which laid l'o vaft a duty on molafles imported 
from other ulands than the Britilh. It is this ad, 
which he would induce you to believe, was that 
which was confidered as an innovation of a par¬ 
liamentary taxation , that would caufe an alarm ; 
meet with much oppofition ; be quite new to the 
people; and which had no viftble bounds fet to it. 
Yet fuch is the fad, that all the preceding cir- 
cumftances have no more relation to the ad of 
1764, than to the firft chapter of the Alcoran. 
On the palling of that ad, they never dilputed' 
the legiflative authority. They thought of no in¬ 
novation, and*made no oppofuion to it. On the 
contrary, in the 5th letter of governor Bernard, 
the people of the Maflachufets petitioned’par¬ 
liament for redrefs from that duty, and from feveral 
other things contained in that ad. And by that 
application, it was fully evinced, that they ac¬ 
knowledged the authority by which that ad was 
made. Every l'yllable, that this orator hath thus 
applied to the ad of 1764,;: ftands in governor 
Ber- 
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Bernard’s letter, which he quotes, expfeflive of 
the ftamp-a6t only of 1765, the mention of which 
he conceals. And thus he infidioufly reprefents the 
former, “as the great novelty of a parliamentary 
“ external taxation in America ,-” although all the 
antecedent circtrmftances are relative to an internal 
taxation on paper. And then he fays, “ what- 
“ ever the right might'have been, this, mode of 
“ ufing it was abfolutely new in policy and prac- 
** tice j” although it were asi old in both as the 
reign of Charles the fecond, which he himfelf allows-. 
If this be the refulc of ignorance, can he for the 
future be confidered as a man ; of common under-*- 
ftanding? if it be the effeft of an intended falacy, 
at what rate fhall his integrity be eftimated?' if it 
be the confequence of premeditated mifchiefi 
what will you think of his heart ? if acombirtatioh 
of them all, what—*-I will not a(k the queftibfi'. 
“ He now thinks the commercial reftraint is full 
“ as- hard a law for the Americans to live Under, 
“ as that for the American revenue, if uricom* 
“ penfated he thinks it to be a condition of as 
“ egregious fervitude as men can be fubjeft toi 
“ But America bore it from the fundamental act 
“ of navigation until 1764.” To which 1 will 
add until 1765-. And fo file would have done to this 
hour, if the enemies of this kingdom had not in* 
cenfed the colonifts to rebellion: 

But not contented with affertions, he will give 
youthis reafons, and thus overfct on the other fide 
what might have flood, for a fhort time, had he 
been lels bufy in propping it. “Why?” his anfwer isj 
“ becaufe men do bear the inevitableeonftiruciort 
‘‘.of their original-nature with all its infirmities;” 
And what infirmities either originally natural, or 
adventitious’ do-' men not bear , which are inevi¬ 
table .?■ what*a precious circumlocution of no mean’-i 
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ing, do the preceding words exhibit. The in¬ 
ference however is admirable. Becaufe thofe men 
who have, by nature, hump-backs, bandy-legs, 
patriotic eyes, or other infirmities of their bodily 
conJHtutions , which they cannot avoid, do bear 
them ; the Americans bore the navigation aft, 
which was a hump in their political conftitution, 
until 1764, when they attempted to be freed 
from what was inevitably to hold them. This 
if uncompenfated, he thinks as rigorous a fervi- 
tude as men can be fubjeft to. God fend 11s all, fay" 
I, ereft poftures, ftraight limbs, and eyes unlike 
the immaculate Lord Mayor, or the lord have mercjr 
on us! for otherwife, being thus prepared in body, 
our minds will inevitably bear flavery of courle. 
Paddy Blake’s echo would have given a more ra¬ 
tional anl'wer to tha twhy ; for when any one cried 
aloud hoiv do you do captain Blake , the echo very fen- 
fibly anfwered for the captain, pretty well I thank 
you. From the preceding pafiage, it appears, that 
the navigation aft, which a few pages before “ was' 
“ the corner Aone of our policy, with regard to 
“ the colonies,” is now become an infirmity in 
that very policy. 

After a Ihort exclamation on the aft of navigati¬ 
on, which, with its infirmities , “ grew with their 
“ growth, and Jlrengthenedmxh. thcwftrcngthf he 
talks of their monopolift, his riches, his immenfe 
“ capital, which primarily employed for his own 
“ benefit, enriched the .others, and was a hot- 
“ bed to them he adds;- ■ l nothing .in the hif- 
“ tory of mankind is like their progrefs. For his 
“ part, he never calls an eye on their flourilhing- 
“ commerce,” under a monopoly, “ their culti- 
“ vated commodious life,” under a Hate of fla¬ 
very. " But they, feem to him rather afitient na- 
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“tions grown to perfection through a longferies 
“ of fortunate events, and a train of fuccelsful in- 
“ duftry, accumulating wealth in nfany centuries, 
“ than the colonies of. yefterday; than a let. pf 
“ miierable out calls, a few years ago, not lb much 
“ fent.as thrown out on the bleak and barren iliore 
“ of . a delblate wildernefs, three thoufana milps 
“ from all .civilized intercourfe.” 

I Ihall withhold, my remarks on the happy ftate 
of the Americans for a few minutes. In the mean 
while, I readily agree with this orator, that i'uch 
a fet aimijerable out cafts, part rebels, part felons, 
were thrown out. from hence, and into the -Mafia- 
chufets and Virginia ; that the bleakeft and. molt 
barren Ihore of the molt defolate wildernefs upon 
earth, would have been too good and too holpitable 
a retreat for them. “All this,” he lays, “was 
“ done, by England, whilft England puriued trade 
. and forgot revenue.” Since the revolution at 
leaft, I think that revenue has not been forgotten, 
in this kingdom. And as England has created the 
commerce, enriched the colonifts, and made them 
fo happy, does it not feem reafonable that a re¬ 
venue Ihould now be thought on for America? 
perhaps the fubfequent paifage of your orator may 
juftify fuch a proceeding. “ He fays, we not only 
“ acquired commerce, but a&ually created the 
“ very objeCts of trade in America, and. by th&c. 
“ creation raifed the trade of this nation at leaft 
“ four-fold. America had the compenfation of 
“ your capital, which made her bear her fervi- 
“ tude.” Hence it appears, that no mother was 
evermore indulgent to her progeny, than Britannia 
to her colonies.’ It created the objects of their com¬ 
merce ; it fupported them with her capital; and.-if 
the trade of this kingdom was encrealed four-fold, 
by thefe means, was ir not owing to herielf; and 

you 
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you hav£ already feen from the words of this orai 
tor, how rapidly the Americans advanced to a cul¬ 
tivated and commodious life, and attained a de¬ 
gree of. accumulated wealth, to which antient na¬ 
tions arrived but through a lorigferies of fortunate 
events, and a train of fuccefsful induftry. If this 
unexampled progrefs to eafe and happinefs, whilft 
you have .been opprefied by debts, and bnrthened 
with taxes, be a date of fervitude , make me a 
jlave!' give methe^ftffji let others find felicity 
in the found, of liberty. 

He petfirtsfife had another compenfation 
*‘:-which you are now going to take from her. 
“ She had, except.the commercial reftrainc, every 
“.charafteriftic mark of a free people in' all her 
“ external and internal concerns. She had the 

image of the Britifii conftitution'. She had the 
‘^.fubftance, She was taxed by’herowhrepre- 
. Tentative^. : She chofe moll of her Own ma- 
“ giftrates. She"paid them all. : She had in effeffc 
“uthe foie difpofal of her own internal govern- 
“ menf.” All thefe {he would: have .ftill pre- 
ferved, had (he obeyed the law which impofed the 
duties on the importation of the commodities al¬ 
ready mentioned. All thefe circumftances tare 
correlative with thofe of all the cities and towns 
corporate in England. They are charteral rights 1 , 
fubordinate to the fupreme legiflad v.e authority.” 
And do thefe rights: take from the conftituents, of 
the refpedlive corporations^ any the minuteftpart, 
of,their liberty, becaufe they are ftill obedient to 
the laws of ^parliament ? By what change in the 
nature of things can the lame caufe reduce the co- 
Jonifts to fervitude, which has been conftantly 
deemed -a; productive- of freedom in England ? 
America fiiil pofiefles the fame image, the .lame 
- :: ’ fubftance 
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fubftance of the Britifti conftitutiori, which yon 
enjoy. And on what account rebellion and ingrati¬ 
tude fhould be preferred with more , is a queftion 
not eafily to be difeerned by loyal fubjefts. 

• His obfeFvations are equal to all the other ex¬ 
ertions of his iritellexft. He cells you ^ this whole 
“ ftate, of commercial fervitude, and civil liberty , 
taken together, is certainly not perfebl freedom." 
Which is as {hrewd a remark as that a tnagpye 
being part white and part black, taken together is 
not all white. “ But, he adds, “comparing it 
^ with the ordinary circumftances of human na- 
“ ture, it was a happy and a liberal condition;” 
Such is the conclulion of his account of American 
fervitude -, ekaftly like : the 'freedom' of Britons,'a 
-happy ahd.a ''liberal condition.:•*.’-A condition which 
this orator,and hisadherents, firft taught thefe Ame¬ 
ricans the infoleijce to queftion, the hardinefs to de- 
Ipife, and the madnefs-to forfeit by rebellion. There 
arerhe.blefiings for which the colohifts- are Obliged 
■to thofe, who wearing the patriotic qnaik of faving 
thepi, have at: once involved their country arid 
her colonies in this unnatural contention; 

- “ He knows,” he tells you, “ chat great, arid 
■“ not unfuccefsful, pains have been taken to in*- 
** flame our minds, by an outcry, in this hbuft; 
*■* and out of it, that in America the aft of rjayh- 
“ gation neither is, nor never was obeyed. But 
“ as an anfwer to this,” he affirms, “ its authority 
“ never was difputed;” If he difobeyed the ten 
■commands^ does he imagine, that his riot -dif- 
puting the authority which promulged thein^ will 
■be taken as a proof of his obedience to what they 
injoin ? that would be an admirable and an eafy 
method bf attoning for fins. In faftj hec'onftders 
his affirmation as an anfwer to his ozyn pofition. 

However, 
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However, to be always confident with hiflifelf* 
iri the fubfequenc words he fays, “ that the autho- 
” rity which 'was never difputed, was no where 
dH : puted for any length of tirne, and on the 
“ whple that it was well obfer-ved.” Thus it turn? 
out, thac -whac was never difputed, : was neverthe- 
lefs difputed, but not long. How well it was- ob- 
ierved, his fhcceeding words will convince you. 
Whenever-the aft prefled hard, many of the in- 
dividuals.ind.eedEvaded it. <Thefe fcattered in- 
dividuals^'inever denied the law;- and never 
" obeyed it.” This is certainly an excellent proof 
of laws being well obeyed, becaufe many indi¬ 
viduals evaded, it. Is it not an admirable and ju¬ 
dicious aflettloh. That the breach of the laws 
“ is nothing.” , What a' number of individuals 
have been innocently executed at Tyburn for com- 
rpicting- Mr. feorke’s nothing l Is it -not a pity that 
he is not mihifter, to repeal thofe cruel tffts 
which fend Akih a miiltiplicity t'of guUtkfs iyien; to 
death, - for- doing nothing at all ?T*o the -forego¬ 
ing he adds, that thefe Scattered individuate 
<c never obeyed the law, and never denied it." 
And thus by way of difproof of what had been 
faid in the-hotife, that the navigation whatever 
obeyed, he aflerts that its authority was »«?rjr-^Q 
puled, aUhbugh it- was ■fometimes- deputed : ■ and 
that the law‘was well obeyed upon the whole; al- 
thdugh it- was- difobeyed by thofe on whom-it preffed. 
hard. ; And ; thofe you fhallprefently fee were the 
whole commercial fubjefts of America. -Thus; 
by way of apology.£dr his American favourites,' 
he allows that theynever difputed the legifladve 
authority which enabled' that law, but refufed'to 
bomply with it; that-is, they were not miftaken in 
thcirjudgmcnh-, bu t-rogues by inclination , in which 
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they perfift to this hour. The Whole, of this paf- 
fage is a piece of logical, indu&ion,i fo exquifitely 
curious and unprecedented, that, it:,.cannot, but 
eftablilh his reputation as a r.eafoner. beyond all 
poffibility of demolition. ’• But l'uch is the peculi¬ 
arity of,his nature, he cannot b.e.latisfied until he 
has adduced every proof which can refute what he 
himfelf has advanced. Accordingly, he fays, the 
‘Maws were not better obeyed in this kingdom, from 
^.Portland Frith to the ifle of Wight,” which af¬ 
fords a.fair inference, undoubtedly, : that xhzywere 
obeyed in America. And that the other parts of 
this kingdom, are. not fmugglers. Altho’ he has fo 
happily eftablilhed hi.s aflertion by. arguments, he, is 
neverthelefs refolyed -to fu.pport it by authority. 
I take it fpr granted,” fays he, “ that theau- 
thority; of,governor Bernard, Jn this point,-is 
“ .indifputable.,! Speaking of thefe laws, as .they 
“ regarded that, part of America, npw in fo.un-: 
?*. happy a condition,, he fays,, I believe they are no 
where-bfitterfuppbrted than in this province. 1 do 
“ i W .pretend.it is. entirely free-from'a breach of theje. 
“ . laws ; but: that fHfk fl breach, if difcovered, is 
juftly pumifhed” : But is this a proof that they, 
are^duly obeyed, becaufe the breach of them, is; 
juftly punilhed if if be difcovered ? 

, But faffs fpeak for themfelves. In the third, 
letter of the famegovernor, and on the fame fnb- 
jeff, he lays, “the publication of orders for the 
“ ftrict execution of the molafies aft has caufed 
“ a greater alarm, than the. taking Fort William 
“ Henry did.in the year 1757. The merchants- 
“ fay, there is an end of the trade of this pro- 
“ vince that it is facrificed to the Weft-Indian 
planters ; petitions from the trading towns have 
“. been prefented to the general court; and a large 
“ committee 
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“ committee of both houfes is fitting every day 
“ to prepare inftrmftions to their agents.” If 
-the fe-laws were well obeyed, and'none but featur¬ 
ed individuals evaded them, whence did this uni- 
verfal alarm arife, on their being obliged to pay the 
duty ? on what account did all the merchants pro¬ 
nounce the trade of that province to be at an end ; 
if, antecedent to that time, the law and the payment 
of the duties had not been univerlally eluded ? 
Thus, in calling the evidence of governor Ber¬ 
nard'to his aid, your Orator has'abfollitely-con¬ 
firmed the truth of that which Jie let out to dif- 
prove. ‘‘That in America the A£t of Navigation 
‘‘ neither is;- nor ever was obeyed.” 

He proceeds. “ Whether you were, right or 
“ wrong in eftablilhing the colonies on the prin- 
“ ciples of commercial monopoly, rather than on 
11 that of revenue, is, at this day, a problem of 
“ mere fpeculation. You cannot have both by the 
“ fame authority. Tojoin together the reftraints 
“ of an univerfal internal and external monopo- 
■‘f ly, with an univerfal internal and external taxa- 
“ tion, is an unnatural union-, perfect uncompen- 
“ fated flavery. You have long fince decided for 
yourfelf and them; and you and they have 
“ profpered exceedingly under that decifion.” 

. With refpedt to the fpeculative problem I have 
nothing to lay. But in order to place his afiercion, 
that we cannot have what he denominates a com¬ 
mercial monopoly, and a revenue by the fame au¬ 
thority, it is expedient that this monopoly be ex¬ 
plained to you. To this intent it feems necdfar/ 
to lay .before you a fuccinft account of the Ame¬ 
rican trade. It lhall be firft confidered relative to 
the exportation from the colonies. All the iflands 
bfilotigiflg to Great Britain, in the Weft-Indies, 
1 are 
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are open to the fale of whatever the American 
colonies do produce; and America, fouth of Flo^ 
rida* to that of their rice* 2* They trade to the 
Madeira and Azores iflands with their productions, 
from whence they carry back the wines of thole 
countries. 3. All the parts of Europe, fouth of 
Cape Finiftre, are open to them for fi(h, lumber, 
rice, grain, flour, and fugars of foreign growth. 
4. To the north of that cape, their commerce is pn> 
hibitedf without firlt arriving in fome port of 
Great Britain. Tobacco, indico, furs, hemp, frlk, 
turpentine, mafts ? yards, &c. are to be landed in 
Greit Britain only. Can this be deemed an uni- 
verlal monopoly refpeCting this kingdom ? But 
the word monopoly implies no kind of injuftice, 
if thfe effects of it be not injurious to thofe whorii 
it excludes. Let’ me examine whether the pre^ 
ceding injunctions be to the benefit or difadvantage 
of thecolonifts. The colonies in America,, on a 
medium, are not lefs than three thoufiind miles 
from Britain •, and from fome of the ports on the 
northern and fouthern fhores of the European coni 
tinent, they are much further. In all commercial 
intercourfe, nothing is more neceffary and advan¬ 
tageous, than the means of fpeedily tranfmitting 
intelligence from one place to another. Letters 
from Britain,, or from any of the preceding ports, 
cannot be conveyed to America, and anfwers re^ 
ceived in lefs than three months, on a medium; 
And this inevitable circumftance is attended with 
fuch manifeft inconveniencies, that it may be eftii 
mated at an almoft impracticability of correfpoh- 
denc'e. The confequences which muft arife from 
this delay and Uncertainty, are fdmetimes crouded 
markets, which reduce the prices of their :com-i 
jnddities; at others, the lols of profit by being 
uninformed 
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uninformed of the.proper times of fending them. 
Befides other incidents, which are fufficiently 
obvious to mercantile men. In fuch cafes, and 
at fuch diftances, an interfort for lodging the 
American produftionis becomes abfolutely necef- 
fary. And if the laws did not require the com¬ 
modities, above-mentioned, to be landed and 
lodged in England, the intereft of the colonifts 
would have obliged them to fix on fuch an inter¬ 
mediate place. The merchants of England are 
fadtors for the colonifts, to whom their productions 
are configned. Thefe have a quick and certain cor- 
refpondence with the merchants of other European 
nations. They are timely acquainted with the rife 
and fall of their prices ; can fell them or not, ac¬ 
cording to their intelligence and judgement. The 
interefts of the colonifts and of their fadlors are 
the lame. The height of the price is the benefit 
of both ; of the former in the fale, and of the latter 
in his per cents. And as the duties, either paid, or 
for which bonds have been given, are, on export, 
either repaid or remitted, the expences which arife 
from commiflions are more than compenfated by a 
degree of profit, which could not be othcrwife-ob- 
tained. Such being the ftate of that which, as I fup- 
pofe, your orator calls an'external monopoly, what 
injury is hereby done to the Americans ? are not 
you the inhabitants of this kingdom in a worfe fi- 
tuation ? are there not many of your productions, 
the export of which is abiolutdy interdicted ? luch 
as Iheep, wool, wool-fells, yarn of wool, fuller’s 
earth, and others; but is this to be deemed a mo¬ 
nopoly, becaufe the national welfare requires that 
they lhall not be fold to others ? 

With refpedt to the monopoly of internal 
commerce, I fuppofe it may mean, a pro- 
I 2 hibidon 
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hibition of one colony from.lending their manu¬ 
factured hats and a few other things into the 
others-, and that of pcrumitting none but Bricilh 
manufactures, or fuch merchandize as hath been 
■landed in Britain, provifions from Ireland ex¬ 
cepted, to be imported into America. But when 
it is confidered thar, of all the manufactures and 
commodities produced in this kingdom, which pay 
cither excife or duty, and molt others imported 
into it, fuch as Portugal an^j Spanifh wines, Eaft- 
India and other goods, the duties are drawn back 
on exportation to America; that premiums are 
given to encourage them to the producing of a 
variety of commodities, which they otherwife 
would not attempt, and by thefe means to get your 
money ; and bounties on fame of our export¬ 
ed merchandize, which reduces the prices “’be¬ 
low what you pay; when they are confumed 
by you, certainly there can be nothing either 
deftruftive or unjuft, refpeCling the Americans, 
in fuch a monopoly. Are not .'you, the inha¬ 
bitants of this kingdom, fubjedted to like con¬ 
ditions ? can you trade where you pleafe, and 
import what you like? neither velvets nor wrought 
filks, filk ftockings and gloves, lawns, gold and 
filver lace, cloths, ieveral forts of iron, and other 
wares, can be imported by you; and on other 
commodities the duties are fo great, that they 
amount to a prohibition, but to fuch as are in 
opulence. Betides thefe, you are under the re¬ 
straints of monopolies, which refcind you from 
the rights of trading to feveral parts of the globe; 
fuch as thole of the Eaft-India, the Turky, and 
the Hudfon’s bay company. 


The 
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The fame authority however which eftablilhed 
all thefe commercial reftraints in Britain, hath in 
like manner impelled an internal taxation on land, 
bn light, on 'moll of the neceilaries of lift* by 
aftual duties, and eventually on all, before they 
‘corn'c to the confumer. Whence, therefore, 
does it arife'j from what principle or prece¬ 
dent'in polity does he'affirm ; that the legifiative 
authority, which has conllitutionally effected all 
thefe things in Britain, cannot effeft the like 
purp'ofes in America ? or from what circumftances 
does it fpring, that tiie colonies, into which, as 
he allows, trade hath overflowed with fuch .re¬ 
dundance of riches, Ihould be unable’ to afford 
fuch taxes as are necefiary for their own occafi'ons; 
whild you are bound to furnilh thole for England 
which are lb enormous ? 

If fuch be ’the ftate of England refpeiting corm 
merce and" taxation, according to Mr. Burke it 
mull be' a perfect uncompenfated Jldvery. And yet 
ufider this flavery you have'been happy. The r 'fp- 
reign trade of yopr country and the balance of it 
have amazingly encreafed. For in the year 1718, 
that balance was but 1,585,912/. and in 1764, ip 
arhoubted to 6,179,808/. of which balance, the 
hiagnified trade of America produced about, one 
feventh. As you have increafed in wealth, and' 
proceeded in felicity under this authority,'what 
argument can be adduced that the Tame authority 
cannot effeCt the like ends inAnn ’ica? are you 
to remain content with labouring f,. ,ie Amcri,- 
cafis,' whillt they untaxed, un Ids they pk-.ife,' 
fhall'revel in a cheap abundance, deride ybur r 
follies, arid renounce that authority which, a's'lub- 
je&s, they are bound to obey ? ‘ • 
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He now adds, “ the nation never thought of 
** departing from that choice {relative to America) 
ic until the period immediately on the clofe of the 
“ laft war. Then a icheme of government, new 
M in many things, feemed to have been adopted. 

He law, or thought he faw, feveral fymptoms 
“ of a great change whilft he fat in the gallery, 

“ a good while before he had the honour of a feat 
<e in that houfe.” Or ever thought that ho¬ 
nour would be his. Oh what a day was that, for 
Britain’s glory, when Edmund Burke was firft en¬ 
trusted with your rights and liberties! without that 
vafl event, the world had never feen this fpeecb . 

“ At that period, fays he, the necellity was 
“ established of keeping up no .lefs than twenty 
* c new regiments, with twenty colonels, capable 
* c of feats in this houfe. This fcheme was adopted 
“ with very general applaufe from all fides, at the 
‘‘ very time, that by your conquests in America, 
a your danger from foreign attempts, in that part 
<e of the world, was much leflened, or indeed 
“ quite over.” 

In what manner the parliament could ejlablijh a 
hecefity of keeping up thefe regiments feems not 
to be eafily understood. But that the necejjity 0 f 
circumstances Shoiild induce the parliament to Such 
an efiablijhment is within the reach of comprehen¬ 
sion. As Hercules traced the oxen into the cave of 
Cacus,' by proceeding contrary to their footfteps; 
fo the words of this gentleman are to be taken 
in the inverted order. And thus it happens, that 
the tricks of a thief, and the wiles of an ora¬ 
tor may be difcovered by obferving a fimilar in¬ 
vestigation. 'Wh.a^^r he might .think he faw, 
when he fat in the gallery, it feems Sufficiently 
clear, he did not di'fcern that the reafon for this 
military 
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military eftablifliment was that which he confiders 
as rendering fuch an eftablilhmentufelefsjthe Ame¬ 
ricans having nothing to fear from foreign attempts, 
as the Canadians were then become the fubjedls of 
this realm. It was forefecn, however, by the mi- 
niftry, that this very circumftance of, the Americans 
having no fuch enemy to fear, would require a mi¬ 
litary force to oblige them to that duty which 
they owe the iovereign authority : more especially 
as the democratic fpirit of the Americans, inftigat- 
ed by the infolence of accumulated riches, would 
inevitably return to the exercife of their native 
opposition to this government. Thefe were the 
eircumfiances , and not the parliament, which ejla- 
blifhed the neceffity of an army. As to the twenty 
colonels, who were then made, and capable of 
feats in parliaments, does he imagine that men of 
that rank may not be as lafely intruded with the 
liberties of their country; and be as free from cor¬ 
rupt influence, as a private clerk to a minifter, 
who may have nothing to loft but his place ? 

I pafs the remarks on “ the country gentleman, 
“ thefe patrons of ceconomy, and refifters of a 
“ Handing armed force, who adopted this l'cheme 
“ with fo much applaufe, and haften to Mr. 
“ Townlhend, who, in a brilliant harangue, did 
“ dazzle the commons, by playing before their 
“ eyes the image of a revenue to be raifed in Ame- 
“ rica.” To dazzle by an image is undoubtedly 
excellent; but when by profopopceia, he gives 
perfonalily to revenue , and then makes her dazzlhig 
image , it is incomparable. However, it imparts no 
bad idea of Mr. Townlheod’s commencing lhow- 
man, and playing a puppet; and the houfe fitting as 
fpe&ators and applauding him. 

I 4 


Not 
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Not content with the difplay of his parts and 
acquirements in the antecedent fubjecls, he now 
deviates from that narrative into the charadlers of 
men, Jn this part you fhall fee, that the fame 
vanity, the. lame degree of knowledge, the fame 
preservation of verilimilitude, are exhibited, as 
in thofe which he has already delivered. Mr. 
Grenville is the firlt minifter whom he prefumes to 
delineate. He, it fee ms, “ with no Imall ftudy 
“ of the detail, did not leem to have his view, 
“ at leaft, equally carried to the total circuit of 
“ our affairs-, he generally confidered his objects 
“ in lights that were too detached. 1 ’ And thus 
he begins this exhibition of his lkill-in characters 
with .a refinement in obfervation, that a man who 
faw things in detail ing in detached lights, did not 
carry his view to the total circuit of affairs. As 
well ip;ght he have laid Lhat a lhort-fighted per- 
fon does not fee at a great diftance. And then he 
adds,-“Mr. Grenville was of a mafeuline under¬ 
standing,” which does not delight in the ftudy of 
detail, nor is engaged in the contemplation of de¬ 
tached objects. And thus two irreconcilablecharadte- 
riflics, that of attending tn the moft miriute, and to 
the moft extenfive objcifts, are united in' the fame 
inteliedV. Conditions which are as incompatible in 
the mind of man, as that his body, chopped into 
bits, fiiould be neverthelefs entire. 

He continues his pourtrait. “Mr. Grenville was 
“ .bred in a prpfeflion,. he was bred in the law., 
“ which , is. in his opinion, one of the firft and 
“ nobleft of human fciences, a fcience which does 
' “ more.to quicken and invigorate the underftand- 
“ ing, than all the ocheqkinds of learning, put 
“ together; but it is not apt, except in perfons 
“ yery happily born, to open and liberalize the 
“ mind 
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** mind exactly in the fame proportion.” Thus, 
according to this pifture-drawer, ■ Mr.' Grenville 
“ with a mafculine underltanding, a (tout and re- 
folute heart, a firlt-rate figure in this country, with 
an ambition to feeure to himfelf a well earned rank 
in parliament, by a thorough knowledge of its 
conftitution, and a perfect praCHce in all its bu- 
•finefs, and with an application undiffipated and un¬ 
wearied, was neverthclels l'o unhappily born, that 
his mind could-not be opened and liberalized'by 
the law, in exa& proportion to the extenfivenefs of 
thefe qualities,” which leems to.be lomewhat ex¬ 
traordinary. : But that w-as not the whole caufe of 
Mr..- Grenville's being the inadequate man, which 
this orator repreients him. 'For,: “ palling from 
“ that, lludy,. he did not go very.largely into the 
“ world, but'plunged into bulinefs,. he means 
“ into the bufinefs of office, and the limited and 
■“ fixed methods of forms eftabiifhed there.” That 
Mr. Grenville did not go very largely into the world, 
nor out of it either, is certainly true ; for he lived 
and died extremely meagre. But if he mean 
largely in a figurative fenfe, he . is. certainly mil- 
taken: His birth, his connections, his company 
evince the reverie of that alfertion. And into what 
other place could a man, with all the preceding 
talentsy quickened and invigorated by- the lcicnce 
of the law; have gone with more propriety in his 
progrefs to the-prime minillry, than into office? 
was it not in that lituation that he could infiruCt 
himfelf in the fixed methods and forms elbiblilhed 
Tor carrying the conceptions of a mafculine under^ 
ftanding and a relolute heart into execution ? 

. He now recovers a little from this difadvantage 
of-office, in which he has placed Mr. Grenville, 
and adds, “much knowledge is to be had un» 
doubtedly 
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‘‘ doubtedly in that line ; and there is no 'know- 
“ ledge which is not valuable” An obfervation as 
acute as that of a Welch juryman, who told the 
judge, if the culprit was hanged , his life would be 
in great danger. Again he deviates fFom the merit 
of that official knowledge, and fays, “ that men 
“ too converfant in office, are rarely minds of rer 
markable enlargement; their habits of office are 
* c apt to give them a turn to think the lubftance 
“• of bufinefs not to be much more important than 
** the forms in which it is conduced. -Thefe 
** forms are adapted to ordinary pccalions; .and 
“ therefore perfons who are nurtured in office, do 
.**. admirably well, as long as things go on in the 
common order ; . but when the high roads are 
broken up and the waters out, when a new and 
troubled fcene is opened, and the file affords 
** no precedent, then it is a greater knowledge of 
“ mankind, and a far more extenfive comprehen- 
tl fion of things is requifite than ever office gave, 

“ or than office can ever give. . 

Such is his delineation of Mr. Grenville. In- 
confiftencies in fome degree are probably to be 
found in the charadters of all men •, but moral im- 
poffibilities in none. Such as a mafeuline underftand- 
ing., miftaking the form for xhefubfiance. A ftout 
and refolute heart, that was not fit to encounter dif¬ 
ficulties ; a quickened and invigorated undemand¬ 
ing, adapted to nothing but ordinary occafions; 
a noble ambition , and an unwearied application , 
which had made him no more than a clerk in of¬ 
fice. It is a common artifice of bad painters to 
caricature the features of their pourtraits, in order 
to make the likeneffes more Itriking. But this 
gentleman. draws not from nature, hut from a 
fancy, that in all things conjoins fuch particulari¬ 
ties,-. 
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ties, whether intelledtual or fubflantiai, as never 
can exift in the fame object. Jn this examina¬ 
tion of Mr. Grenville’s character, I pretend not to 
diftinguiCh how far your orator is in the right or 
miftaken, refpedting fome perticular parts fepa- 
rately taken. All ,1 would prove is, that they never 
did, nor ever can exift in the fame perfon, and 
therefore that he is abfolutely unfkilled in the 
icience of human-kind. 

I beg one moment’s leave to return to Mr. Gren¬ 
ville^ for the fake of exhibiting Mr. Burke. ■*- i No 
“ man can believe,” fays he, “ that / mean to 
“ lean iipon Mr. Grenville’s memory.” By which 
I.imagine he means to bear bard upon it. Qur 
“ little party differences have been long ago cora- 
kt pofed j and 1 have adled more with him, chan 
“ ever / adted againft him.” Party-differences , 
and ablings with aDd againft Mr. Grenville, fi.rft 
lord of the Treaiury, and chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer, ,by Edmund Burke, clerk to JLord Rock¬ 
ingham, by the curtely of England called fee ro¬ 
tary, as every man now is, who'knotches at .the kilo, 
an account of bricks on a flick, to him who tranf- 
adts the bufinefs of the ftate. , Does he confjder 
his verboftiy to be action ? In.what other way. could 
lie adt, either with or againft Mr. Grenville,? 
Should Robert Mackreith, F/q; at, the end of this 
fefiion.of parliament, talk of adting with or againft 
Edmund Burke, Efq; in his votes, with what pro¬ 
found indignation would the latter refent lo offen- 
Bve a familiarity of expreftion ! and yet honeft 
Bob was fecretary to Lord Rockingham, and to .a 
number of other lords at the fame rime; whilft 
Mr. Burke was high in air , meditating on the 
fublime and beautiful, equally as unfufpedliog 
and unfpedled of ever becoming a member of 

par- 
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parliament, as Mr. Mackreith, his brother fecre- 
tary, or Rumbold, who was Mackreith’s. 

1 pals now'to his defcription of the trade of 
America. “ After the war, and in the iaft years 
“ of it, the trade of America had encreafed far 
beyond the fpeculations of the molt ianguin'e 
“ imagination - it levelled 1 out ’ on every fide. " It 
filled its proper channels to the brim. It over- 
“ flowed with a rich redundance, and breaking its 
“ banks on'the right and on the left\ it. l'pread out 
“ ohfome places where it was indeed improper 
“ upon others 5 where it was only irregulkr.”' The 
preceding imagery fs taken from a river' fwoln 
"With ruins. And as in the character of Mr., Greri- 
ville, he hath combined moral impbfiibilities, fq in 
- this he hath united natural. Thtf trade fwells out on 
-every fide , and yet the channels are but brimful. 
It overflows its 'banks, and yet it breaks them down. 
Here is indeed an overflowing redundance of 
•founding words and foaming contradictions,. and 
as Major 0‘Flaharty fays, a very plentiful icarcity 
.of every thing elfe. - ; ’ 

He then tells yon “ it is the nature of allgreat- 
nets not to be exadt.” If the greatnefs of hi,s 
.oratory be-in proportion to his want of exaftnefs 
; in this fpeech, then mull; every orator, ancient and 
■modern, yield in greatnefs to Edmund Burke, 
,Elq-, and he has fixed a .monument more durable 
•than brals. In whom is there to be found fuch 
-amazmg#n?rifoof greatnefs? words without/V&w; 

affirmation again!! fab/s * concluflons 'which the pre- 
■ tnifes deny-, animal vivacity without imagery*-, rea- 
■foning without logic, and arguments 'which dfprove 
the things they 'are intended to efldblifhr Such 
,is the redundant want of exaftnefs which fliall fix 
him in an eternal permanency of greatnefs ; whilft 
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that of fpeakers, founded on the oppofite qualifi¬ 
cations, fhall, like the balekfs fabric of a vifion, 
difiblve, and leave no wreck behind. 

it is his laudable ambition to be conftantly ex¬ 
hibiting fome new excellence, in the exertion of his 
intellectual faculties. He.now imitates the great 
Rochefaucault, and turns max'm-maker. It 
“ Ihould Itand,” fays he, “ as a fundamental 
“ maxim, that no vulgar precaution ought .to be 
employed in the cure of evils, which are clofely 
“ connected with the caule of o.ur profperky,” 
Maxims have hitherto been confidered as a fpecies 
of Jelf evident truths , and eafily to be yuim practice. 
But this maxim is iti its firft part impracticable; and 
in the ieconcj repugnant to common fenfe, For by 
what means can a precaution, an adt which can 
on\y prevent, be employed to cure- an evil which is 
actually exijling ? But let the hereditary right of this 
orator be acknowledged. Let it be fuppofed, that 
by precaution , which can only be ufed before the 
evil' arrives, he would lignify the means of curing 
it after it has happened. This metaphor, is de¬ 
rived from his knowledge in the art of healing. 
For of him alone it can be truly laid, he is equally 
infirvMed in all things. I will a fit him therefore, if 
a perfon.inflifted with an" ague, or die venereal 
dileale, fhould confult him, would he-abftain/rom 
curing them by the bark and mercury, becaule 
they are vulgar means; and leave the evil clofely 
con nested' with his patient’s health, becaule he had 
no" uncommon remedy to effeCt a cure ? If a mor¬ 
tification had feized a limb, or a wen grew on th.e 
body of a period, mult the furgeon abftain from 
amputation, becaufe it is. the vulgar means of cures 
and leave thele two evils clofely connected with the 
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body ? And now I defire to know, on what this 
fundamental maxim can ftand , chat never can or 
ought to exift • ? 

He then tells you, “ Mr. Grenville perhaps 
turned his eye.fomewhat lefs than was juft, to the 
“ incredible encreafeof their fair trade, and looked 
“ with fomething of- too incjuifitiye a jealoufy to- 
“ wards the contraband; and that the bonds of 
“ the ad of navigation were ftraitened fo much, 
“ that America was on the point of having no 
“ trade, either contraband or legitimate By 
which 1 fuppofe he means lawful. 

I come now to what your orator ftiles “ the 
“ grand manoeuvre in the bufinefs of regulating 
“ the colonies. It was the 15 th ad of the fourth 
“ of George the third, which, befides containing 
“ feveral of the matters to which he hath juft be- 
“ fore alluded, opened a neW principle : and here 
“ properly began the fecond period of the policy 
“ of this country with regard to the colonies; by 
“ which the fcheme of a regulaV plantation par- 
“ liamentary was adopted in theory, and fettled 
ft itl pradice, a revenue not fubftituted in place 
“ of, but fuperadded to a monopoly, was enforced 
“ at the fame time with additional ftridnefs, and 
“ the execution put into military hands.” 

“This ad' had, for the firft time, the title of grant- 
“ ing duties in the colonies and plantations of America , 
“ and for the firft time it was aflerted in the pre- 
“ amble, that it was juft arid neceffary that a re-. 
“ venue fhould be raifed there. Then came the 
“ technical words'of giving and granting ; andthus 
“ a complete American revenue ad was made in 
all the forms, and with a full avowal of the 
“ right, equity, and policy, and even neceflity of 
“ of taxing the colonies, with any formal confent 
of theirs, He 
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He has already told you, that “ a form Of 
“ words alters not the nature of. the law, nor 
“ abridges the power of the law-giver.” I fhall 
therefore fay no more refpefbing the title. But 
was it not jujt and necejfary that a revenue Ihould 
be raifed in America ? JuJt, becaule their trade 
was fo incredibly encreafed, and flowing over with 
a rich redundance. Necefjary, becaufe, in defence 
of thofe colonies, this nation is incumbered with a 
debt of feventy millions ? As to the right of tax' 
ing them, he not only avows that it had been exer- 
cifed from the reign of king Charles the 2 d; but^e 
advifed, and his rhinifter obtained an ait declara¬ 
tory of the parliamentary right to tax them, with¬ 
out qualification. In thefe circumftances, did not, 
equity to you, the lubjeits of this realm, demand 
that the Americans .Ihould be taxed in alleviation 
of the oppreflions which you bear ? Was it not 
true policy in the minifter, to confider your ftate 
and prepare to improve it ? and did not thefe cir- 
cumftances create a necejjity of taxing the colonies ? 
As to their cOnfenr, it never had been alked in 
former afts of taxation. Could the legiflature ima¬ 
gine the confent of the Americans neceflary to form 
a Britilh fta'tute ? Had they deviated into that mif- 
take, they had fubverted the conftitution of this 
realm, by cp'nfiderihg the colony aflemblies as part 
of the fupreme legiflature ? Had his majefty, by 
his nrihilfers; made a requifiton of fupplies, he 
had extended his prerogative to a degree of an¬ 
nihilating the parliamentary authority in America; 
his minifters had been traitors.; and_an ignomini¬ 
ous death jhad been the juft reward of their trea¬ 
chery to the ftate. Do not thefe circumftances 
afford an indifputable teftimony of thenar, equity, 
policy^ and mceJJ'ity of fuch an aft, and an ample 
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juftificatton of Mr; Grenville's fyftem o'f raifing a’re¬ 
venue on the Americans ? 

• Buc-it.feems the preamble contained thefe re¬ 
markable words. “ The Commons, &c. being 
“ defirous to make fo'me provifion in the prefent 
“ felfion of parliament, towards raifing che laid 
“ revenue.” And in your reprefentatives, whole 
indifpenfible duty it is to alleviate the burthen of 
your taxes; was it not a juft defire, which ought 
to be carried into^execution ? But can the deftre of 
parliament, to make fotne provifion in the then fef- 
fion, towards raifing a revenue, authorii'e this 
fpeaker "to afierr, “ that it appeared to the co- 
“ lonies, that this aft was the beginning of for- 
“ row *, that every lefiion was to produce fomething 
“ of the fame kind ; that the parliament was to 
“ go on'from day to day, in charging them witli 
“ ftich faxes as they plealed ; for fuch a military 
“ force as they fhould think proper.” And what 
is there in all this, more than is conftitutionally 
done, inthis-kingdom, every fdtion of parliament? 
And where he-tells you, “ .the execution of the 
“ aft was put into military hands,” if he mean that 
the army was to colleft the tax, he knows he utters 
an untruth, with malevolence prepenfe to inflame 
you,againft the miniftry. In one moment you fhall 
fee him contradift this behaviour of the Americans 
and himfelf. • 

“ Had this plan been purfued,” fays v he, “ it 
“ was evident that the provincial affemblies, in 
“ which the Americans felt all their portion of 
“ importance, and beheld their foie, image of 
“freedom, were ipfo faSlo annihilated.” It leerns 
probable, that the corporation of London is more 
ancient than the exiftence of a houfe of Commons, 
and there is no certainty when it was fifft inftituted, 
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being by prcfcription antecedent to any fubfifting 
charter. When the parliament took place, as ic 
now exifts, and the fupreme legiflative 'authority 
laid duties on the Londoners, were “ their por- 
“ tion of importance and foie image of freedom 
“ annihilated ?” Have they and the other incorpo¬ 
rated bodies, hitherto conceived that fuch was the 
effect of the parliamentary power being fuperior to 
that of the charteral ? How then could - this con- 
flitutional authority offer “ an ill profpeft to the 
“ Americans that leemed boundlefs in extent, and 
“ endlefs induration?” He tells you, however, “they 
“ were not miftaken.” And what are thereafons 
he adduces in proof that the profpeft was bound¬ 
lefs, and endlefs ? It was, becaufe “ the miniftry 
“ valued themlelves when this aft pafled, and 
“ when they gave notice of the (tamp aft, that 
“ both of the duties came very far fhort of their 
“ ideas of American taxation.” And then, on this 
proof of the inefficacy of thefe taxes, he adds, great . 
“ wastheapplaufe of thefe meafures here.” Thus'the 
miniftry val utd themfelves and were applauded for that 
ip which they had mifearried. ' “In. England, how- 
“ ever, we cried out for new taxes on America, 
“ .whilft they cried out they- were nearly cruflied 
“.with thofei which the war , 1 and their own grants 
“. had brought upon them.” And from thefe two 
outcries he has drawn thefe concluftons , that, “the 
Americans were not miftaken .” That “ the Ame¬ 
rican importance , and their foie image of freedom 
were annihilated, and the profpe£t of being reduced 
to, nothing was become boundlefs in extent,, and' 
endlefs in duration.” • - > - 1 

i When the- mile (tones were firft erefted on the 
Oxford road, a, village, that had been hitherto 
reckoned to be five, was now found to befeven 
. ' '■ K miles 
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miles, from that city. -On this an old woman of 
the village made a lamentable outcry .againft the 
cruelty of the turnpike commiffioners. For when'"' 
the road confided . but of Jive miles , faid Hie, I 
could walk very well to Oxford: but now they 
have made it /even, I can go no more there. And 
thus fhe loll her ■portion of importance .and foie 
mage of freedom. I do not infer from hence, that 
this celebrated fpeaker realons like an old woman; 
it is only to fhew, that limilar geniufes do frequent¬ 
ly coincide in the manner of forming conclufions 
from like premiles. 

He now tells you, “ it has been faid in the de- 
“ .bate, that when the. firft American revenue aft 
“ (the aft in 1764 impofing the port duties). 
“ palled, the Americans did not objeft. to the 
“ principle 5 it is true they touched it but, very 
“ gently.. It was not a direft attack.” And thus 
this orator, reftlefs until he hath demoliIhe r d his 
own edifice, becomes an evidence againft him- 
felf \ and amply teftifies that the very aft, which 
he afterts, had given the profpeft, to the Ame¬ 
ricans, of their importance and their freedom being, 
annihilated,, had “paffed without any' objeftion, 
to the principle, or. with, a light touch only.” 
The reafon is, “ they did not confident as a direft 
attackand therefore they never could have fan- • 
cied any fuch boundlefs profpeft, or eternity of 
duration,, as he mentions. And now, confiftent in. 
ioconfiftency alone,, he afiigns the reafons why they 
could have had fuch a. profpeft; they, were 
“ as yet novices.;, as yet unaccuftomed to direft. 
“ attacks upon any of the rights of parliament. 

The duties were port duties, like thole they, had 
“ been accuftomed to bear, with , this difference, 
“ that the title was not the lame, the preamble not. 

... “the 
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* r tile faririe', arid the fpirit altogether urilike." Arid 
. fhus-jYavirig depofed in contradidlion to himfelf, 
hehnftgs arguments to prove, that with all thefe 
additional circumftances, the duties were luch as 
they -were accuffomed to bear ; that therefore they 
hid neither a right to object to the law, nor a mo¬ 
tive to’ create that vifionary profpeft which he de- 
fcribes, and that by now fir ft attacking the rights of 
parliament^ they began their progrefs to rebellion. - 

He now alks, “ of what fervice is this obferva- 
“ tion (that the Americans did not objebl to the par - 
“ liament authority ; to the caufe of thofe that make 
“ it ? it is a full refutation for the pretence of 
“ their preferit cruelty to America ; for it lhews, 
“ out of their own mouths, that our colonies were 
“ backwards to enter into the preferit vexations 
441 arid ; ruinous -controverfy.” From hence, it 
fhould" appear, J that the miniftry have made the 
a'cquiefcen'ce of the Americans with the abt of 
1764; a pretence for their prefent cruelty, as'he 
cdll£ it: Otherwife how can that conduft, in the 
eolonifts; be a refutation of that pretence ? but is 
that the cafe? arid' when it Ihews out of the mi- 
niflry’s 6Wir mouths, that the colonies were back- 
wards’ toforjter into tHe preferit contrbveffy, does it 
riof fliew alfo; orit of the'orator's, When they 
refill what tHey had «ra?r before objiSdd t'o^ that 
they rebelled againft their own convidtioris. And 
therefore they'ought to be compelled to obey that 
pafliartieritary Vutnority, Which antecedently' they 
never, had ; oppofed, and now pre'fume ' dir edify to 
attack f 

Hfe r advances with equal fuccefs iri the fubfe- 
qubntr affirmation; “There is alfo another cir- 
“ culatibri abroad (fpread with a maligri'ant in- 
“ tenfion, which'he cannot attribute to thofe who 
K 2 . “ fay 
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“ fay the-fame thing in the houfe) that Mr. Gren- 
“ ville gave the colony agents an option for their 
“ ailemblies to tax themfelves, which they had 
“ refuted. He finds much ftrefs is laid on this as 
“ a faft. However, it happens neither to be true 
“ nor pofiible.” I fhall confront this hardy af- 
fertion by an evidence not to be refuted. It was 
printed in the London Evening Poft, Feb'. 28, ■ 
and fubfcribed Jfrael Mandtdt. 

“ In the beginning of March 1764, a number 
“ of refolutions, relative to the plantation trade, 

“ were propofed by Mr. Grenville, and palled in 
“ the houfe of commons.—The fifteenth of thefe 
“ was, that towards the further defraying the 
“ laid expences,' it may be proper to charge cer- 
“ tain ftamp duties on the faid colonies and plan- 
“ tations. The other refolutions were formed into 
“ the plantation aft, and the fifteenth was put 
“ off till the next fefiion, Mr. Grenville declaring 
“ that he was willing to give time to the colonies 
“ to confider of it, and to make their option of 
“ raifing that or fome other tax. The agents 
“ waited feparately on Mr. Grenville upon this 
“ matter, and wrote to their feveral colonies. At 
“ the end of the felfion, we went to him, all of , 
“ us together, to know if he Hill intended to bring 
“ in fuch a bill; he anfwered, he did ; and then 
“ repeated to us, iri form, what I had heard 
“ him fay before in privace; and in the houfe of 
“ commons j that the late war had found us feventy 
“ millions, and left us more than one hundred 
“ and forty millions in debt. He knew that all 
“ men wilhed not to be taxed •, but that-in thefe 
“ unhappy circumftances, it was his duty, as a. 

“ .ftevvard for the public, to make ufe of every 
“ juft means of improving the public revenue : 

“ that 



w that he never meant, however, to charge the 
“ colonies .with any part of the intertft of the 
“ national debt. • But befides chat public debt, 
“ the nacion had incurred a great annual expence 
“ in the maintaining of the leveral new conquefts, 
“ which we had made during the war, and by 
“ which the colonies were lo much benefited. 
“ That the American civil and military eftablilh- 
“ ment, after the peace of Aix la Chapelle, was 
“.only 70,000/. per annum. It was now encrealed 
. “ to 350,000/. This was a great additional ex- 
“ pence incurred upon an American account: 
“ and he thought, therefore, that America ought 
“ to contribute towards it. He did not expert. 
V that the colonies fhould raife the whole, but 
“ fome part of it he thought they ought to raife, 
“ and this ftamp-a£i was intended for that pur- 
“ pofe.” 

“ That he judged this method of raifing the 
“ money the eafieft and moft equitable; that it 
“ was a tax which would fall only upon property; 
“ would-be colletfted by the feweft officers; and 
** would be equally fpread over America and the 
“ Weft-Indies; fo that all would .bear their ffiare 
“ of the public burthen. 

“ He then went on, _I am riot however fet upon 
“ this tax; if the Americans dillike it, and pre-. 
“ fer any other method of raifing the money 
“ themlelves, I fhall be content. Write therefore 
*‘ to your feveral colonies, and if they chule any 
“ other mode, I ffiall.be fatisfied, provided the 
“ money be but raifed.” 

This converfation was trpnfmitted to. the colonies, 
by their agents, to which they received the follow¬ 
ing anlvvers. 
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B oft on, J uni; 14, 1754. 

« Sir, 

“ The houfe of reprefentatives have received 
your feveral letters, &c. The aftual laying the 
“ ftamp duty, you lay, is deferred till next year. 
“ Mr, Grenville being willing to give the pro- 
41 vinces their option to raife that, or fome other 
4 ‘ equivalent tax, d.efirous, as he was pieafe-d to 
“ exprefs himielf, to confult the eale and quiet, 

“ and the good will of the colonies.-If the 

“ eafe, the quiet, and the good will of the co- 
“ lonies are of any importance to Great Britain, 
no rneafure could he hit upon that hath a more 
6C natural and direft tendency to enervate thofe 
4 ‘ principles, than the refoUnions you enclofed, 
“ The kind offer of fufpending this ftamp duty 
“ in the manner, and upon the condition you 
<c mention, amounts to no more than this: that 
“ if the colonies will not tax themfelves, as they 
“ may be direfted, the parliament will tax them, 

“ -You are to remonftrate againft thele mea- 

“ fures, and, if pofiible, to obtain . a repeal of 
.the fugar aft, and prevent the impofition of 
any further duties or taxes on the colonies : 
“ meafures will be taken that you may be joined 
by all the other agents.” 

From hence it is evident, that Mr. Grenville did 
indifputably propofe to the colonies the raifing of 
a duty adequate to the purpofe of theftamp-aft; 
and that the'fe refraftory colonifts did pofitively 
refufe to accept that offer. Thus it is demon-’ 
ftrated, that what this accurate orator pronounces 
to be neither true nor fojjftble, are real f'afts. After 
this I fhall not trouble you with refuting the 
reafons which he hrings to prove, th^t what did 
certainty 
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ctrlainly exift, had no exigence. It is true, that the 
ad of 176+ is, in your orator’s account, i'o blend¬ 
ed with that of the damp-ad of 1765, that it 
looks as if he had mixed them in this manner 
from a confcioufnefs of being open to immediate 
confutation without that artifice ; and by thefe 
means that'he intended to el'cape detedion, like 
the ink fifh, which blackens the waters, and renders 
thefpot, in which he lies, invifible to his purfuers. 
Even the letter of governor Bernard, which he 
quotes, mull: have convinced him, that the pre¬ 
ceding propofal of Mr. Grenville was relative to 
the damp-ad only;but as he adduces this trabfcript 
as a proof, that the Americans, burthened as they 
were, were not then taxable; as it comes from a 
refpedable authority, it merits your confideration. 
“ The American governments had, in the pro- 
“ fecution of the late war, contraded very large 
“ debts, which it will take fome years to pay off, 
“ and in the mean time occafion very burdenfome 
“ taxes for that iupport only; for inltance, this 
“ government (the Mafiachufets) which is as much 
“ before-hand as any, raifes every year 37,500/. 
“ fterling, for finking their debt, and mull con- 
“ tinue it for four years longer at lead, before it 
*• will be clear.” 

This inability founded on their debts, incurred 
in the laft war, which concluded with bappinefs, 
fecurity , and opulence to them-f is an argument, than 
which nothing can be more inconclufive. In this 
war undertaken for thefe'Americans, this colony 
ran in debt 150,000/. which they can difcharge in 
four years ; and you, of this kingdom, for their 
defence, incurred a debt of 70,000,000/. for the 
liquidation of which, the duration of the world 
will not allow a time fufficient. The' intereft of 
K 4 - that 
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that immenfe . fum, you, your children,-and all 
fucceeding generations,' are mortgaged to pay, by 
the fweat of your broWs; Whilfl: thefe traiterous 
Americans, wantoning in eafe and opulence, refule 
to contribute to the'payment of thofe taxes which 
are requifite for the lupport of their own govern¬ 
ments ! Such is the objedt of their rebellious op- 
pofuion. Such is the boon, which this orator, and 
their abettors are labouring to obtain for them ! 
and under the deceitful mafk of palrioiifm , to an¬ 
nihilate the fupreme rights of their own country, 
and by the found of liberty to oblige you inceflantly 
to toil as Jlaves for traitoff. It is their intereff, 
their ambition, their lull of power, their private 
ends, to which theje patriots tend, under the often- 
tatious pretext of public virtue. And now in the 
words of your orator, l fhall fay, “ thus I have 
“ difpofed of this falfehood;” but as he tells you, 
“ falfehood has a perennial ipring,” I will, there¬ 
fore, purfue him through the remainder of his 
fpeech, and flick to him like delperation to a na¬ 
bob’s confcience. 

He now tells you, “ it is faid, that no conjecture 
“ cobld be made of the diflike of the colonifts 
“ to the principle. This is as untrue as the 
“ other.” It is precifely in the fame predicament, 
and you fhall have the proof from himfelf; the 
principle is the legiflative authority , and to that au¬ 
thority , refpedting the adt of 1764, he has already 
told you the Americans did not objedt. Whence 
then could the conjecture arife, that they would 
oppofe that principle in the next year, the right of 
which they had acknowledged in the former? but 
there is no neceffity of receding to his paft fayings 
for a confutation of himfelf. The paffage which 
immediately follows is adequate to that end. 

y After 
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“ After the refolution of the houfe,” fays he, “and 
“ before the palling of the ftamp-aCt, the colonies 
“ of the Mafiachufet’s Bay and New York did 
“ fend remonftrances, objecting to this mode of 
“ parliamentary taxation.” And thus he con¬ 
cludes, that the principle, the legijlaiive authority , 
is the fame with the laws it makes, or the mode of 
taxation; and therefore becaufe the Americans dif- 
liked the thing created , they objefted to the creator 
alfo. Thus an averjion from a toad is a dijlike-. 
to the deity. 

He then afks, “ what was the confequence i 
“ The remonftrances were fupprefied, they were 
“ put under the table, notwithftanding an order 
“ of council to the contray, by the miniftry which 
“ compofed the very council that had made the 
“ order-, and thusthe houfe proceeded to its bufi- 
“ nefs of taxing, without the leaft regular know- 
“ ledge of the objections which were made to it.” 
Which is, if 1 underftand this paflage, that the houfe 
of Commons ordered thefe remonftrances to be put 
under the table, notwithftanding an order of coun¬ 
cil to keep them above board. A right which the 
Commons ought to exert in opposition to all orders 
of council. But the true reafon was, that when the 
houfe was acquainted with the true difpolition of 
the Americans, by their agents, and their own 
letters; and that they were determined not to obey 
the parliamentary authority, they acted as a Britifh 
fenate, and every legifiative authority ought to 
' aft. They would not permit the fovereignty of 
the realm to become a fubjeCt of debate, or called 
in queftion. Such a proceeding would have pro¬ 
nounced them to be traitors to their trufl: and to 
the ftate ; befides the eternal objection of being 
judges in their own caule. They therefore rightly 
'proceed 
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proceed to the bufinefs of taxing the Americans in 
contempt of every obje&ion, and the ftamp aft 
was palled. 

“ This,” fays he, “was theftate of the colonies, 
“ before his majefty thought fit to changehismini- 
“ ftry; it Hands upon ^authority of his.” Indeed he 
has no authority for what he has laid, and confe- 
quently the whole has no foundation, as it has been 
fully proved by incontrovertible records. “ Mr. 

■ “ Cornwall,” he fays, “ has defired fome of them 

to lay their hands upon their hearts, and anfwer 
“ to his queries upon the hiftorical part of this 
* 4 confederation, and by his manner he feemed to 
“ addrefs himfelf to him. He will anfwer him 
“ with great opennefs ; he has nothing to conceal.” 
By thus ■ alTuming to himfelf this addrefs of Mr. 
Cornwall to fome of them, would you not imagine 
thathe had been chancellor of the Exchequer, or 
leader of minifterial bufinefs in the houfe, during 
the Rockingham adminiftration, whole uprightnels 
had nothing to fear or to conceal ? But'you fhall 
hear what he fays of himfelf, with an account of 
whom he begins the hiftorical part of this con- 
fideration, like the memoirs of P. P. clerk of this 
•parijb . “ In the year fixty-five, being in a private 

“ ftadon, far enough from any line of bufinefs, 

, “ and not having the honour of a feat in this houfe, 
“ it was my fortune,” lays he, “ unknowing and 
“ unkown to the then miniftry, by the interven- 
“ tion of a common friend, to become connefted 
“ with a very noble perfon, and at the head of the 
“ Treafury department.” Fortunate to him, bu| 
fatal to his friend. 'The deed hung heavy on hU 

foul. Fie-^ut l will proceed no further iri 

the relation of an event, by which we loft a man, 
whole 
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whofe fenfations were too delicate to bear the dif- 
appointments of miftaken friendfhip. 

“ It was,” he adds, indeed in a fituation of. 
“ little rank, and no confequence, fuitable to the 
“ mediocrity of my talents and pretenfions.” It' 
was indeed in that of being private fecretary to 
Lord Rockingham. But fince he fo humbly fpeaks 
of his mediocrity of talents , his little rank, and hia 
no confluence , how comes it to pals, that he thought 
Mr. Cornwall addrefled himfelf-to him ? He tells 
you indeed, “ it was only as well as his eyes could 
“ difcern it.” From his own words you fhall de¬ 
rive the true reafon. “ But a fituation near 
“ enough,” fays he, “ to fee as well as others 
“ what was going on.” And hence it refults, as 
men »?«$; always fee what is going on in proportion to 
their powers of dfcernuent , that he pretends to pofiels 
an underftandirig equal to the minifter himfelf, or 
afiTOf his coadjutors; or that the minifter faw things 
according to the mediocrity of his lecretary’s talents. 
That the former was the pretenjion of your orator is 
evident beyond dilpute; for fays he, “ I did fee in 
“ that noble perfon iiich found principles ; fuch 
“ an enlargement of mind ; fuch clear and fagat- 
“ cious fenfe, and fuch an unlhaken fortitude, as 
“ have bound me, as well as others much better 
“ than me, by an invincible attachment to him 
“ from that forward.” Thus you find, as he 
could fee as well as others, what was going on, 
and this minifter was one of the things which was 
going on, he mull, logically, include all the great 
qualities of his mailer ; or how could he have feen 
things fo well as he did ? And hence you mull per¬ 
ceive that the badnefs of his eyes, being'unable to 
extend their views to the end of his vanity ; it was 

■ b y 
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by the influence of the latter that. -he appropriated 
Mr. Cornwall’s addrefs to himfelf alone. 

As to his attachment to the noble lord, I har¬ 
bour no doubt, that it is as firm as that of the ivy 
to the wall, and for the fame reafon, that of being 
/upperted. You all know it is impoflible for one 
man to determine what another lees ; and there¬ 
fore I cari neither affirm nor deny, that Mr. Burke 
faw thole amazing qualities in the then firlt lord 
of the Treafury. I ffiall take the liberty of hinting 
only, that as this orator hears what does not found 
to. other, ears, fo he may fee what is fnpnfible to the 
difeernment of other mens eyes. 1 fhall, however, 
examine the condudt of that. minitler as freely as 
bis lecretary has enquired into thole of other rnini- 
fters; and then leave it to your determination, 
whether thefe fuperlative qualities are become vifi- 
ble to you. 

I pals the condudt of Lord Rockingham, re- 
fpedting the Spaniflh trade of America, becaufe 
Mr. Burke “ believes he Toon faw his way in thar 
“ bufinefs.” For he was his guide, pbilofopber, and 
friend. And “ the alarm which was taken by the 
“ whole body in office, when his lordlhip began to 
“ open his, ground.” Becaufe thole hoftile pre¬ 
parations produced nothing to the prefenc purpofe. 
“ The firft Hep the noble lord toqk, was to have 
“ the opinion of hjs excellent, learned, and ever- 
“ lamented friend the late Mr.York,” more particu¬ 
larly as he deferted him for the feals. “ When his 
“ lordlhip knew that formally and officially, which 
“ in fubftance he had known before,” from Mr. 
Burke,' whole mafetttine underftanding had been 
quickened by. the lcience of the law, which 
makes more knaves than all the others upon 
earth. “ He immediately difparehed orders ; to 
“ redrels the grievance,” refpefting the Spanifn 
trade. 
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trade., And Mr. Burke will fay,—- willful will do 
it. For the then minifter, he is of thatconfti- 
“ tution of mind, that he knows he would have 
“. iflued, on the fame critical occalion, the very 
“ fame orders. If the afls of trade had been, as 
“ they were nor, direftly againfl. him ; and would 
“ have chearfully Submitted to the equity of par- 
“ dia'ment for his indemnity.” 

Now it appears to me, that this, panegyrift of 
Lord Rockingham, would have afted, to the full, 
as judicioufly, if lie .had faid nothing of this no¬ 
ble lord’s confutation of mind. Becaufe lo prevalent 
a difpojttion to aft againfl: law, on his own au¬ 
thority, does not feem to be the belt adapted for 
being entrufted with the executive powers of a 
free date. And I would willingly believe,' that the 
fecretary has.difcerned 7/0 fuch conftiturion in his’ 
matter. For it can never be a charafteriftic that 
will ■ recommend him to his; fovereign-, or which 
Qiight to be efteemed by you the fubjefts. . Be-, 
fides this, his lordfliip does,. I imagine, remember, 
that a king was once driven from the: throne of 
this, realm;; for difpenjtng with the laws ; and. that 
the billof.rigbts pronoonces fuch afts illegal, even 
in a fover.etgn. Can a minifter ,': with prudence,' 
therefore rely on the indemnity ■ of parliament for 
fuchtranfgrdlions as have banilhed kings ? Befldes 
this , 1 does .he'not recolleft, that ah illultrious an-, 
celtor, than whom no morcal ever had a more illu- 
ftrious, died on the lcaftbld, for fuch tranfaftions 
as the laws could. make no crime ; although the 
blood-thirfty, and rebellious progenitors of: thofe 
very fanatics, whole unnatural caufe his lordlhip 
now fupports, doomed him molt murderouflv to 
death.. Awake, my lord, awake, fly: from your 
deluders; return to the glorious and the virtuous 
principles 
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principles of the great: earl of Stafford} your king - , 
your .country, your noble lineage, every laudable 
fenfatioh of humanity invoke 1 you to it. Shall a 
Wentworth join with the abettors of rebellion, and 
plead the caufe of men defeertded from thofe who 
put his guiltlefs anceftor to death, and whofe prin¬ 
ciples would now doom him to a like fate ? 

Your orator continues-.- “ It was not till thri 
*'* end of October that the news of the troubles, 
“ on account of the ftamp aft, arrived in Eng- 
“ land. No fooner had the found of that mighty 
“ tempeft reached us in England,: than the whole 
“ of the then oppofition, inftead of feeling hum- 
“ bled by the unhappy iffue of their meafures, 
“ feemed to be infinitely elated} and cried 1 out, 
“ that the miniftry, from envy, to the glory of 
“ their: predeceffors; "Were prepared to repeal the 
“ ftamp aft.” 

As “ this feeming to be infinitely elated , at the un± 
happy iffue of their own meafures } and that this 
elation fhotild produce an outcry, that the miniftry, 
from envy to the glory of their predeceflors, were 
prepared to repeal the ftamp aft,” appears to be 
extremely unnatural, I fhall prefume to afiign an¬ 
other motive to this moral phenomenon. ' When 
this preceeding news arrived, the then oppofition 
were not elated on the. late unhappy iffue- of their 
own meafures, but’on that of the then miniftry, 
who, when in oppofition, by their harangues on- 
the illegality of internally taxing the Americans^ 
had filled their heads with falacious notions; and 
their' hearts with the traiterous refolutioris of re¬ 
filling the” Iegiflative : authority. The'oppofition 
law tlie new: minftry caughf in their own toils; and 
inftead of envying them the glory of the repeal,' 
were elated for fuch is the nature of man, that’ 
this mighty tempeji had reached your Ihores, by 
which 
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which they mu ft be wrecked in the repeal o£ 
the ftamp aft, caft. on fhore and ftrippdd of 
power,. ; place, intereft,. and. efteem. That the 
event willjuftify this manner of chinking, cannot 
be well called in queftion. And this, I imagine, 
will offer a. better reafonfor this joy of oppofuiotl,' 
than the. unhappy . iflfue of their own meafures ; 
for,misfortunes are feldom accompanied with pka- 
fitre ... 

Your orator perfifts. “ I do;” fays-he, “ put 
“ my. hand.upon.my heart, and allure, them, chat 
“ they di dnat come to.a refohition direftly to> re'-. 
“ .peai. ; They, weighed this matter as its. diffi-* 
“ culty arid importance required; iThey conw 
“ fidered ,maturely among • themfelves. They 
“ confidered with all who could give.advice or in* 
“ formation, ft. was not. determined: but. a. little 
“ before: the: meeting.of parliament." B*’t it. was 
“ determined,. :and die.main>; lines.; of; their own. 
“ plan, marked out before, that meetings Two: 
“ queftions;arofe, (I hopeT am; not going.into:, a; 
“. narrative troubleibme to che houfe..).* . 

. *? [A cry of, goon, go on;]” . - 

Oh,, vanity,, how ftupendous is thy power onthe: 
heart-of man ! This orator of too fcrupulous a deli'*■ 
cacyt,. infectsiin his printed fpeech, that which,. he; 
imagines:, was.an; oblation of applaufe at the. altar 
of his pre-eminence. . 

Before I< proceed to. a farther examination of the . 
Conduft of the Rockingham miniftry,. it is ablb-i 
lutely requifite that Llay before you of what , this; 
American tempeft; -confifted. A;nd. that.no. intent; 

to 


. • Bathos, chap, i q . Apofiopefis, 
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to delude you .by, mifrejjrefentation may be im¬ 
puted to me, I will give it in your orator’s own 
words.. “ The refolutions of the afiemblies were 
violent; the infurredlions univerfal; : the ftamp 
H papers were leized and burned,-, the ftamp of- 
t{ ficers.forced.to refign. their.cpnimillions iunder 
“the gallows; thehoufes of the magiftrates were' 
“ rifled and pulled cf&wn ; they expelled from the 
“ country all who dared to write or fpeak a Angle. 
*. c Word in defence of the powers of parliament.* 
Such were the horrors that .charadterifed this 
American tempeft, and never were a captain . and a 
crew fo .aftonilhed and ftruck with terror, as the 
newminifter and his afibciates, who. had under¬ 
taken the condudt of the political Ihip. They 
were all in the ftate of Scapin’s matter, each aflr- 
ing, - what the devil.had he to do on.Jhiprboard ? 

■ Gonvidtion.came too late. They law that their 
fpeeches, in'; oppofttion to. the parliamentary au¬ 
thority of taxing America, had produced not only 
a. determined diiobedience to the right of impoflng 
internal but external taxes aifo; and they feared*that’ 
nothing lefs than an ablblute renunciation of the 
legiflative'authority. of, this realm over the co¬ 
lonies could calm, this tempeft in America. This 
horrible apparition was accompanied with ano¬ 
ther. not 'Ids terrifying; a dread that the re-1 
nouncing of th'e lbvereign legiflative right would 
not only, expofe them to utter deteftation and con-, 
tempt in -Britain, and in all .the. nations, of the 
earth, but that fuch a puftllanimity. ,of conduct 
muft .fpeedily difmils them from power and .office,> 
if they : difregarded the late refolution of the com-: 
mons,: firmly.effxflually to fupport; his majefty. 

to 
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to. fuppref| r tfiofe rebellions infurre&ions. At the 
fame time, without yielding to the demands, 
which they, in their harangues, had lb ftrenuoufly> 
pronounced to be the rights of the colonies, they 
knew not how to extricate thcmfelves from their 
embarrafsments on that fide. Thus, like rats, 
feciuced, by the love of bacon, into' a wire-trap, 
the new .mmiltry found themfelves unable to get 
out ,or to flay in with lafety. No terms can' more 
aptly exprels their terrible perplexity, than rhofe 
which your orator hath offeied ip their jufti- 
fication. ' 

“ The firfi; of the two confiderations, fays he, 
“ : was whether the repeal fhould be total, or 
“ whether only partial, taking out every thing ’ 
** burthenlome and productive, and refervingonly 
“■ an empty-acknowledgement, fuch as a Jlamp, on 
“ cards or dice.” Hence it appears, that the firfl: 
confideration-of thofe new ftateiinen, who had op- 
poi’ed the jlamp-aB' as illegal, was to prove, they 
had a£ted again(l their confciences, by keeping a 
ftamp*a£t ltill exifting., But this , they foon per¬ 
ceived would not fucceed. Confidence had no bu- 
finefis to interfere in that affair. Thus their own 
profeffions, purfiuits, and pretended principles, 
that the parliament had no right to tax America, 
being nnreprefented, fierved them as the wires 
ferved the rats. They had let them in, but on at¬ 
tempting to get put, they ran in their faces, and 
made them too Tore for further attempts of efi- 
caping that way. For this empty acknowledgement 
of a parliamentary right to lay a damp duty on cards 
or dice, like the orator’s empty recital, would have 
been brimful of" ruin to their continuance in the 
miniftry. Asallmankind would havethen feentheir. 
abandoned condudtj in having oppofed that very 
L ' right. 
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tight and that very- tax which they would noy/ 
exert and con tinue exactly, in the fame manner which 
they condemned. Such a tranfadion would have 
rendered them not only detcfted as. men void of 
principle'; but-ridiculous as divpfted of common 
underiianding. Yet even that intention, id de-? 

-UTion-llrative of their injuftice, in oppofing Mr. 

-''Grenville; fo replece with the exhibition, of their 
own folly by its having been once in meditation; and 
fo need.lefs to be revealed at prefent, hath the vvif-. 
dom of your refponfible orator laid before the 
commons in founds , and your in print! Is it not pro-, 
bable that, from a perfuafion, that fuch derogating 
difcoveries would proceed from his, attempting to 
jujlify himfelf and his mailer, that the cry of go on , 
go on , arole, which he attributes to the approbation. 
of his auditors. ' 

i “ The other queilion, he adds, was on what 
“ principle, the ad fliould be repealed.” Hence 
it is clear, that thefe minifters, when in. oppofi- 
tion, had oppofed this ad on no principle. For had 
they aded qnprinciple r that on which it. was oppofed, 
would have equally ierved for its being repealed. 
However, “ on the head of this principle two 
“ principles were ilarted,” This darting of two. 
principles upon the head of one principle is a hap¬ 
py imitation of his favourite authority.* One of 
thefe was, “ that the legiflative rights of this* 
“ country, with regard to America, were no.t 
“ entire, but had certain reftridions' and limitati-. 
“ ons.” This, although it were the chief argu-. 
ment on which, in oppoficion, they had exploded 
the parliamentary tight of taxing America, they, 
were,withheld,from carrying into execution. And 
; does 

* Bathos, chap. jo. Of the variegating, confounding, arid 
feverfmg f.gurcs. , ’ 
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does not that circumftarice Fully evince that theif 
Former arguments, arid their confidences had been 
cbrifta'ritly at war* or that their Fortitude was unequal 
to the demands to which thofe declarations had re¬ 
duced them ? This difcovery fliews you alfo (lull: 
your orator is undefignedly battering the place hi 
would defend. 

“ ThC other principle was, that taxeS of this 
“ kind were contrary to the fundamental princi- 

pies of commerce, on which the Colonies Were 
“ founded; and contrary to every idea of pbli- 
‘‘ tical equiry f by which equity we are Bound as 
“ mdch as poffible t6 extend the fpirit arid benefit 
“ of the Britifii conftitutiori to every part of the 
** Britifii dori^inions. ,, But on what ground is this 
: priricipld fupported ? is the peremptory a'Vfcrmen’t 
of this orator fufficient to obtain it credit? the ex¬ 
perience of all dges contradicts this opinion.' For, 
in'what hate!, either ancient or modern, fdbnd'ed 
ott Commerciai principles^ ’ was there no internal 
•taxation? was fuch the cafe at Tyre, CaVthage, 
‘AtfiehS, braViy other cUrrimercial realm of antiquity ? 
IS it F6',dt this day, in Venice, G'Cnba, or Holland ? 

• The CCfiirtifdtibn of England indeed wis not 
■founded” bri corhmercial principles. Yet fb much 
of thefe principles hitli’ been Woven into its ori¬ 
ginal fabric fitice its commencement, that it may, 
'not improperly, be deemed a commercial'gbvern- 
■ifiCnt. And r uch is the fadf, tliat internal taxes 
Have' beeri multiplied with the augmentation of her 
trade. That trade alone’ hvitli fupplied the mean's 
of payment. And by that trade che nation hath 
■been amazingly ’enriched. This being 5 the fpi¬ 
rit’ of the Britifii cortftitution; Whence daeS it 
arife that it is contrary to every idea of political 
equity, to proceed in afimilar modcim America? as 
L 2 this 
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this fpeaker affirms, “ we are bourn), as much, as 
pofllble, by that equity, to extend the Jpirit and the 
x, benefit of the Brittlh conlVitution to every part of 
the Britilh dominions.” And thus, in compliance 
with his own precepts, he and his mini Iter extended 
the ipirit of the Britilh ccnftitution into America, 
by abrogating a law which was made in conformity 
to the undeviating practice of that very con¬ 
futation ? 

He continues, “the option both of the mcafure, 
“ and of the principle of the repeal was made be- 
“ fore the fefllon ; and I wonder, lays he, how 
“ anyone can read the king’s fpeech,'at the open- 
“• ing of that fefllon, without feeing in that fpeech, 
“ both the repeal and the declaratory adt very fuf- 
“ ficiently crayoned out. Thole who £'c«innot 
“ lee this can fee nothing.” It was under 
that minifry alone., that in the fpeech from 
the throne, the parliament hath been informed what 
laws they were to repeal, and what to fupport. 
Was it not an invafton on the rights of the fub- 
jedts by which thole minifters were guilty of high 
crimes and mifuemeanour? and yet it is avowed by 
Edmund Burke, then clerk to lord Rockingham, 
who now prefents himfelf, in this defence, as 
the chief and refponfible minifter of Jtate. But 
as thefe two adts were only crayoned out in fketches, 
and probably by himfelf, it lb happened that the 
.ufual unintelligibility of his defigns accompanied 
them. And thus the meaning of them was for¬ 
tunately concealed from all box. himfelf nod his dif- 
ciples. ' 

“ A partial repeal,” fays lie, “ or as the bon ton 
“ of the court then was, a modification, would 
, ■ “ have fatisficd a timid, unlyllematic, procrafti- 
“ natir.g minittry, as fuch a mcafure has fince done 
X_ ' luch 
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** fuch a mirriftry.” It feems'probable that an af- 
Jertionfo confident, till that moment, had never been 
uttered in the face of men, who Hood convinced that 
the Ihort duration of that feeble miniftry confided 
Jolely of timidity, wart of fiyllem, and procraftina- 
tion. This you (hall fee indifpntably evinced. And 
then the comparifon of their conduit, and that of the 
prelent miniltry lhall faifify the latrer'afiertion, and 
prove that “the very modification which is the con- 
“ ftant refoiirce of weak undeceiving minds*” was 
that which attended the Rockingham adminiftrati- 
on in this affair. 

“ To repeal,” fays he, “ by a denial of bur 
“ right to tax, in the preamble (and this too did 
“ not want advifers) would have cut, in the he- 
“ roic (file, the Gordion knot with a fwortl,” A 
fword compoled of a majority of votes in the 
ftoufe of commons. “ Either meafure, he con- 
“tinues,. would have coft no more than a day’s 
“ debate.” What an execrable idea of the .i'o- 
vereign legifiative authority of this kingdom does 
that audacious affertiorr impart. The king, the 
lords , the commons would have refeinded me lawful 
power of the realm •, and the rights of the people ; 
and have abfolutely fobverted this conflitution, 
had lord Rockingham thought it proper. It is an 
affertion fuch as hath never been pronounced by 
the lips of any man, antecedent to this iptech. 
It is an affertion fo replete with indignity to the 
peers , and your representatives , that nothing but a 
fettled contempt for him that fpoke it, could have 
permitted its paffing with impunity. It is an im¬ 
putation of. abandoned profligacy, carried up even 
to the throne itJe.lt; when at no time, fince the fun 
hath rifen on this kingdom, did the diadem fur- 
round the head of any fovereign who leff delerved 
L 3 fo 
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fo-impious ajy oqtj^ge on his character. His fteadir. 
nefs and ?efd to' fuftain the legi dative authority 
through all his dominions,, even when the Ame¬ 
ricans. are taking arms to place his prerogative 
iuperior to that power, pronounce the preceding 
padage,. of this, orator, to be. a calumny unprece¬ 
dented in the hiftory pf the world, and in the ma¬ 
levolence of man. . 

He perfidy “ But when the total repeal was 
“ adopted; a.p,d adopted on principles of po.- 
“ iipjf?, 0 / equity, and of commerce; this plan 
“ made it neceflary to enter into many and diffi- 
“ cult meafures.” Of their principles of policy, 
equity, and commerce, I have already fpoken. 
It fliall foop be confirmed by their own con¬ 
duct in. getting pul; of their difficulties, of what 
they confided. And now, I will regale you with 
a paiTage, that excels, in the BabyloniOh, jargon of 
unintelligible metaphor, all that has hitherto ap-. 
peared, either in. ipeech or wrjting. 

“ It became neceflary,” fays he, < e to open, a 
V very large fifid of evidence, sommenfur.ate to thele. 
“ cxtenlive views ; but then this labour knights, 
“ fwvice, It opened the. eyes of fev.eral to. the, 
“ true date of the American affairs: it enlarged 
“ theic ideas ; it removed, prejudices ; and it pqitcitiq- 
“ ted the opinions and afieBions of men.” This, 
.figure, fo replete with impracticable and inpon- 
gruous imagery, is taken from his idea of the old 
feudal government of this realm. The villains, or 
/laves, whofe bufineis it was to drudge in ’hus¬ 
bandry, opened a very large field, . You have, heard 
of a field of corn, a field of bay, a field of pafiure , and, 
afield of battle ; but when was a field of evidence ever 
opened before the iff April, 1774, This field, 
however, fo necejjjry for evidence, was not for the, 
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attainment of truth and knowledge from the tefti- 
monies to be brought before the parliament. It was 
to give the mini(try a fine profpebl, commenfurate 
to their extenfive views, which feems to be an odd 
bufihefs for evidence. But then this labour of 
fldves and villains , did knights fervice. And thus 
their hedging and ditching, and opening of fields , was 
the fervice of freemen the attending of their fo- 
vereign and their lords in arms, and at their courts ? 
This being fo ftrange an innovation, one would 
imagine it might have fufficed for any man. 
Bln a genius of fuch magnitude as is your orator, 
is not to be contented with being bis o-wn pa¬ 
rallel, he will excel himfelf. And therefore this 
villains knights fervice, did not confift in opening of 
fields, nor in bearing arms, but in opening of eyes-, and 
thus it did the fervice of an oculifl. It flopped not 
there. It enlarged ideas, and thus it did the fervice 
bf learning. It removed prejudices, and thus it did the 
fervice oxpbildfdphy. It conciliated mens opinions, and 
thereby ferved as a peace-maker. Hence it appears 
that the minifter was a villain , a knight , an oculifl, 
a.preceptor, a philofophert and a juftice of the peace, all 
at one' time, and on the fame bufinefs. With what 
luxuriant exhibition of the profund, axe your minds 
regaled ! * Imitated from thofe palfages, where the 
Almighty is reprefented as amercer, a bakes, a 
butler, a goldbeater, a fuller, &c. But the preceding 
profundities in the bathos were felefted from a varie¬ 
ty of pafiages in feveral books. In this unparalleled 
fpeech of this clebrated author, they ftand like 
foldiers in a line, with each a different uniform. 

L-4 It ■ 


* Ch\ 5. of the true genius for the profund, and by what 
it is conftituted. 
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It would, however, be a flagrant injuftice to deny, 
that the nimblenefs of his imagination, in leaping 
from oqe objedt to another, is prodigious. The 
great Socrates is reprelented as^being an admirer of 
agility, and to meafure the leaps of that wonder 
of agility a flea. I would therefore hope, that this 
greet orator will not be offended at my comparing 
his nimble fancy with that minute exigence. I con- 
fefs, however, the former neverflings. They both leap- 
from fpot to fpot, in fuch dire&ions as exprels no 
intent of proceeding to any particular end. They 
are ihvifible in their pafiage' from place to place. 
Ar every pauie you are confiantly furprized to fee 
them, where they were never expected : until at 
length they both difappear, by fpringing, the Lord 
knows whither. 

Such being the numerous employments in which 
the minifter was then engaged. He tells you, 
“ the noble Lord Rockingham, who then topic 
“ the lead in adminiftration.” Your orator, dill 
going before him, like the mace-bearer preceding 
the fpeaker-of the Commons, to exprefs his dig¬ 
nity and direct the way. “ His honoured friend 
“ under him, Mr. Dovvdefwell; and a right hon. 
“ gentleman, general Conway (if he will not re- 
, “ jetfb his fhare, and it was a large one in his 
“ bofinels) exerted the molt laudable indu- 
“ ftry, in bringing before the houfe the fulled, 
“ molt important, and lead garbled body of evi- 
“ dence that were ever produced to that houfe.” 
To garble a -parcel of evidence, may be allowable 
in figure ; but the brokers declare, a body is not to 
be garbled, either in fact or figure. 

l ie now tells you, “ the enquiry,” which in¬ 
cluded all the preceding fervices, “ laded in the 

• com^ 
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•“ committee for fix weeks and at its conclufio'n 
“ this houfe, by an independent, noble, fpirited; 
“ and \inexpefted majority; by a, majority, that 
“ will redeem all the afts ever done by majorities 
“ in parliament. 5 , 31 Will it redeem the riot aft, 
the feptennial aft, the afts that have mortgaged 
your anceltorsandyourl'elves,. and will continuethe 
fame burthen on your pofteriry for the payment 
of the intereft of thole millions which were railed 
in fupport of Dutchmen and Germans in former 
wars, and of the Americans .in the laft? • If'the 
milchief of all thefe, and a number of other acts 
be redeemed, by repealing this (tamp aft, on - what 
account do the miniltry proceed, as if elide llacutes 
were (till in full energy ? why do you pay thefe 
taxes , which are redeemed by parliament,? why is 
the minifier unirnpeached that itill dares to collect 
them ? Otherwife is it not a redemption , where' no¬ 
thing is redeemed ?’ An impofmon on your undpr- 
ftandings attempted by this orator, who. thus .pre- 
fumes to treat you as an undilcerning populace? 
But whence did this fudden transformation .arile, 
of being independent, noble, and -fpirited in 
this majority, who you are told* in this very page, 
of his oration, were ready to have denied the B.ritifh 
right of taxing the Americans? This rcadinefs, 
and that which would have been the efiefb of its 
being employed, may probably be deemed, an aft 
of a noble and fpirited majority, by this orator. 
But were there no dependent members who contri¬ 
buted to that majority ? Could it have been unex¬ 
pected, by him , when he lias already declared, 
they were fure that it would have cull but a day’s 
debate to renounce the Bruifh authority over Ame¬ 
rica ? fie is eternally combating his own afier- 
. tions, 
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lions, like a cock that fights with his owh imagfe 
in a glafs, unknowing that it is himfelf. Could 
but this propitiatory aft of redemption, extend its 
influence to the other world, what a mulcitud'e of 
members would thenafeend f nm the depths of. 
Erebus, to dwell in the celeltia. nanfioftS ! 

“ However, this aft of redemption was accom- 
“ plilhed in the teeth of all the old mercenary 
“ Swifs of ftate 5 in defpite of all the fpeculators 
“ and augurs of political events •, in defiance of 
“ the whole embattled legion of veteran penfi- 
oners, and praftifed inftruments of court, gave 
“ a total repeal to the ftamp aft ; and (if it had 
** been fo permitted) a lading peace to this 
“ whole empire.” It will be no e: 'y taflc to dif- 
cover a pafiage more replete with the fpiric of 
malignancy, and with left of the fpirit of truth 
and latire. His arrows are altogether pointlefs, 
and even his bolts do not bruile, although they be 
foon fhot. The whole is a venomous parody of 
that language, which is fo fuccefsfully praftifed by 
the ladies, who, for their amofement, traffic in 
fifh. By the Swifs of ftate, I imagine he means 
ftate Swifs. And on this occafion, the old and 
mercenary were fupplied by the new and merce¬ 
nary, who oppofed their teeth to thofe of the 
others-, few of whom did not pafs into the fame 
fervice under the new leader. Even the defpite of 
fpeculators and augurs in political events, was op¬ 
pofed by a like motive in like men ; and a new 
legion of new penfioners, in which moft of the old 
inlifted, was embattled on this occafion of repeal¬ 
ing the ftamp aft. For by what other than mer¬ 
cenary means, was a majority obtained in all that 
parliament ? It is true indeed, that the repeal of 
the ftamp aft would have given as lading a peace 

to 
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.tfye empire of this kingdom over America, as fe¬ 
vering the head pf Charles thefirft with an Me, did 
to his lovereignty over this kingdom. But in po¬ 
litical difeafes, death is fotpetiipes but apparent, 
and there the means of recovering fubfifis. Such 
was happily the cafe in this inftance._ 

“ I ftatc,” fays your orator, “ thefe particulars!, 
“ becaufe this ad pf fpirit and fortitude, has lately 
“ been, in the circulation of the feafon,' and in 
“ fome hazarded declamations in this houfe, attri- 
“ buted to timidity. If the condud of nfiniftry, 
“ in prppofmg the repeal, had ariieo from ti®i- 
“ dity, with regard to themlelves, it would have 
“ been greatly to be condemned. Interefted ti- 
“ midity difgrapes as much in the cabinet, as per- 
“ fonal timidity does in the field. But timidity, 
“ with regard to the well-being of our cpuntry, 
“ is heroic virtue.” By the circulation of the fea¬ 
fon, for furely no feafon circulates, I imagine he 
means the progrejfion of it. It is his prejcriptive 
right, in words, to bend the inflexible ftraighc lines 
of nature into circles, but never to make the 
crooked paths ftraight. I will examine this, idea 
pf timidity, which your orator has delivered, “In,- 
terefted timidity he allows, difgraces as much in 
the cabinet, as perfojial timidity does in the-field ; 
but timidity, with regard to the well-being of our 
country, is heroic virtue Hence it follow, that 
the minifter, who trembles with fear , when the well'- 
being of his country calls him- forth to arduous, ac¬ 
tion, is a man both virtuous and heroic. Is, it not 
an opinion, hitherto unavowed,. that timidity, re- 
fpefting the welfare of your country, is virtuous, 
which, it is the indifpenfible duty of every fubje& 
to, promote and to defend,, a welfare which ex¬ 
ceeds that of perlon in degree, aa millions- are 
more 
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more irf number than an individual ; a welfare 
which can never be deferred by a minifter but 
through a flagitious inlenfibility of honour; a re¬ 
nunciation of every claim to fortitude *, a dere- 
lidtion of his duty to exert that executive power 
with which he is entr'ufted ! all which dilgrace 
the very being of humanity: and yet a timidity 
which includes all thefe your orator hath dared to 
dignify with the.name of heroic virtue. 

On this opinion of heroic and virtuous timidity, 
fo irreconcileable with every conception of magna- 
nimity, it was, that this fecretary and his mailer 
founded their conduft, refpefting the welfare of 
your country in' repealing the llamp ait. And this 
he verifies, by avowing, “ the noble lord who 
“ theh conduced affairs, and his worthy colleagues, 
“ w hi 111 they trembled at the profpeit of fuch di- 
“ ftrefles as the Commons and miniftry have fince 
“ brought upon themfelves, were not afraid ftea- 
“ dily to look in the face that glaring and dazzling 
“ influence, at which the eyes of eagles have 
“ blenched.” 

I will firft examine the Hate of affairs in Ame¬ 
rica, in order to explain whether the trembling of 
this noble lord and his colleagues, fo perfectly 
worthy of being conjoined with him,' and which 
produced the repeal of the (lamp ait, be an heroic 
virtue. And then I will examine-that fortitude-, 
“ with which they looked in the face, that dazzling 
influence at which the eyes of eagles have blenched” 
To this intent, 1 lhall feleit the words of this 
fpeaker, as thole which can belt protect me from 
the charges of prejudice and partiality, in de- 
fcribing the conduit of the Americans 1 at ..that 
time. You'have already heard from him, “-‘ that 
injurrettions were univerfal ; the flump papers feized 

and 
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and burned ; the officers forced to reftgn their com- 
miflions under die gallows ; the houjes of. the tna- 
gijlrates rifled and pulled ffiwn, and all who dared 
to write and /peak in defence of die powers of 
parliament, expelled their country 

To thcfe he adds, “ when the accounts of the 
11 American governors came before the houfe, 
“ they appeared ltronger. even than the \varmth 
“ of public imagination had painted them.-;— 
“ All the late dilturbances, which have been, 
“ at one time, the minillers motives for the re- 
“ peal of five out of fix of the new court, taxes; 
“ and are now the pretence for refilling to repeal 

“ the lixth, did not amount to- : —Why do I 

“ compare them ? No, not a tenth part of the 
“ tumults and violence which prevailed long be- 
“ fore the repeal of that aft.* 

The intent to remove Mr. Grenville from ad- 
miniftration, .together with the others who held 
the iuperior offices, took its rife from the injudici¬ 
ous omilfion of the princefs of Wales, in the aft 
f( 5 r eliabhfliing a regency. As this event was 
Hidden, the. liipplying of their places was attended 
with forne precipitation. '1 he marquis of Rocking¬ 
ham, as it was then laid and believed, was reluc¬ 
tantly induced to accept the lead in the Treafury 
and in adminillration. 7 he veteran duke of New- 
cafile, in the place of privy-feal, was appointed 
dry-nurle ; ,and Edmund Burke, in the name of 
private lecretary, was made rocker to the young 
minifter. 

As forefight is not one of the attributes with 
which your orator has fo fplendidly adorned his 
miniltcr, the approach of the ftorrn from America 

was 
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was not difcerrtcd. Accordingly, When it was 
known in this kingdom, the new minifters began 
to perceive, that their preceding conduct in par¬ 
liament* • had produced much greater difturbance 
than they expe&ed or defired'; now the txecucivd 
power of the date Was fallen into their own hands, 
in ConfequenCeof this event,-they became as lihfcaty 
as rats in a hot kettle, and as unacquainted by 
what means to efcape from their fcalding fituation. 

Their einbarratements were as great as they 
were'unforefeen. On the part of this kingdom,' 
the fovereign authority {fared them full in the face, 
and demanded to be fuftained; On the part of the 
colonies, thole principles and opinions which thefe 
minifters, When iivoppofttion, had avowed in parlia¬ 
ment.; and which had incenfed the Americans to thofe 
'outrages in which they were then engaged 1 , called 
on them to renounce-the parliamentary right, not 
only of internal, but of all taxation, becaufethecolo-i 
nifts were not reprefented in the houfeof commons. 
Such was the fituation of affairs in England, when 
the Rockingham miniftry afcetided to power. 

■ As the Americans-had extended their objedions 
to external - equally with internal Taxation, thatcir- 
cumftance' would have afforded the new miniftry a 
favorable opportunity of difentangling themfelvCs 
from the briars in'which they were caught. But it' 
paffed unobferved by' all the great faculties of the 
minifter and his worthy coilegues. It was evident 
that by thefe inenthe'repeal of the ftamp-ad could 
not be refuled, becaufeit was an internal tax, which 
rhey had uniformly decried. But the' right to ex¬ 
ternal taxation fhould have been iupparted becaufc 
they themlelves; in oppOfitidn, had allowed it'to 
be conftitutionai. At the fame time, to annihilate 
’all caufe of contention, rc-fpefting the right of 
parliament 
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pad)ament over the Americans,, that miniftry fliould 
have propofed to them the lending.of members to 
the houfe: of commons. 

This conduft would have perfectly coincided 
with their, farmer profellions and pretexts, in adopt¬ 
ing the qaufe of the. Americans. It would have 
imparted the face of principle and deGgnin their 
oppofuion to the preceding miniftry. Had the co¬ 
lonies. acquiefced- in this prupofmon of reprefen- 
tatives, the grand objeft of preferving the legisla¬ 
tive authority-over America had been obrainedi • 
and; the cade of clamour in America removed'; 
If thecQlQnifb.had'refuled to comply with 1 that pro- 
pofalj.'Chatobllinacy would have evinGed their in¬ 
tentions of detaching themfelves from all parlia¬ 
mentary influence ; have juftified: the proceedings 
of the. minifter to fuftain the fuprcme authority of 
Britain ; and .have produced one univerlal reient- 
ment of their impudence and injuftice in this coun¬ 
try. . As either one or other, of thefe events, rouft 
have: been thc'coniequence of the preceding Con- 
dud, it is manifeft they were thenfo aufpiciouflycir- 
cum.ftanced.as to pollefs-themeans'of efcaping from 
their, dreaded difficulties, with reputation. But-tile 
found,principles , the enlarged mind, the fugacious fenfe 
and. the unjhakm fortitude \yhieh Mr. Burke- faw 
in: his matter conducted-him by another road', the 
effects. of which.fliall foon be- laid before you; 

With a view.- to obviate, the charge of facrificing 
the Britilh fovereignty to the rebellion of the eo- 
lonifts,. the.mioilters paffed an ad declaratory of 
thedegiflacive right to; tax'America without, ywa/f- 
fication. reipeding either the .external ox internal 
mode of laying duties, and then by another they 
repealed the. ftamp-a& totally 

' _ B f, 
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! ! By the firlt: they imagined that every imputation 
of having furrendered .the.legiflative authority to 
the iniblence of the colonies, would be moft ef¬ 
fectually averted. • If the immenfe talents of that 
minifter be to be decided by this procedure, it 
evinces /he was a.nov.ce in the fcience of human 
bind. For, inftead of effecting, what they ex¬ 
pected, it proved to demorillration, their unprin¬ 
cipled proceedings in oppofuion to the late miniftry; 
_.finCe it contradicted all that they had .avowed re- 
fpeCting the limited right of parliament to tax Ame¬ 
rica unreprejented. Jt confirmed the opinion that 
the previous adminiftration had aCted juftly and 
conftitutionally in obtaining the ftamp-aCt; and that 
the then miniftry had oppoied them with a confcioul- 
nefs of their, being wrong in that oppofition. And 
thus . they ftood as lelf condemned and defpicable 
culprits, ratified by their own aft in parliament. 

• By this unqiialificd^Qi of the legiflature alio, the 
Americans were in faCt made rebels againft the 
fovereign authority. For the parliamentary right 
of enaCting the ftamp-aCt being now legislatively 
declared to be conftitutional, the outrages which had 
been committed in the colonies were confequently 
determined to be rebellious. This was the firftfer- 
vicethenewminiftersperformedfor their American 
favourites, whofe caufe they had efpoufed. Thus, 
as the refult of his own proceedings, as well as by 
the.duty of his office, it became an indifpenfible 
obligation on the new minifter to compel the Ame¬ 
ricans to an acknowledgement of the -Btitifh right 
of legiflature, before the ftamp-aCt was repealed; 
or never to'have repealed it. On the contrary, 
without exerting the leaft endeavour to obtain the 
flighted: conceffien from the colonifts,' that the 
parliamentary authority was legally exercifed in 
America, 
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America, they repealed the ftamp-aCt totally , and 
without conditions. And yet by this conduct, did 
that miniftry expeft to continue in the enjoyment 
of power, place, and riches,, approved both by 
Britons and Americans. 

But fo diflimilar was the event to the expectation; 
that the people of England beheld this declaratory 
and unqualified, aCt, like the waxen figure of king 
William, in a glafs cafe, in Weftminfter-Abbey, 
decorated with all the trappings and infignia of fo- 
vereignty, the ineffective mockery of life and 
power; a delufion by which their underftandings 
were to be infulted. And thus by the minifterial 
alfeCtation of afeertaining the parliamentary right 
by law, and renouncing it in practice by the repeal 
of the Itamp-aCt, the ptople were led to confider 
that repeal, as an aCt declaratory that they intend¬ 
ed virtually to abolifh the Bririih fovereignty in 
America, which they had fpecioufly fupported by 
parliament. Hence a conviction naturally enfued, 
that the then miniftry were regardlefs of their coun¬ 
try’s honour; funk in abjeCt timidity; and attentive 
folely to their own interefts. 

On the other hand, the Americans beheld this 
declaratory and unqualified aCh, fometimes as a fcan- 
dalous defertion or thofe principles and arguments 
which thefc minifters, when in oppofition, had fo 
unrefervedly avowed and .promileri to fupport. 
At others they confidered it as totally void of 
all principle, as they had now attempted to efta- 
blifh a.i authority which they had conftantly aver¬ 
red the .parliament did not legally poffefs: and 
therefore, intending to fix that power which 
they could not juftify, they were refolved to 
dxceed the former, and to aft more arbitrarily 
in their adminiftration. Af the fame time they 
M ab- 
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abftained not from deriding the new minifte- 
rial idea of eftablilhing a parliamentary right, 
over America, by that very parliament whole au¬ 
thority, thefe minifters had formerly luftained, and 
taught them to believe, was inadequate to that 
right. The repeal of the ftamp-ad: was therefore 
received as a temporary expedient to reduce them 
to tranquility, whiift the minifterial intrigues were 
carrying on for permanently fixing the legifiative 
authority in the colonies. By thde proceedings, 
nothing was fettled but difeontent both in Britain 
and America, 

In this behaviour, the difeerning faw no mark 
either of a found principle, an enlarged mind, a. 
lagacious lenfe, or an unfliaken fortitude. But they 
beheld a rich redundance of the heroic virtue of 
being abfolutely intimidated from afting with regard' 
to the welfare of their country. They faw them 
virtuoujly/calking behind a majority in parliament 
in this kingdom ; and heroically fleeing before the. 
rebels in America, with that contempt for their 
underftandings, and indignation at their pufilla- 
nimity. which they deferved. 

The whole of this fingular tranfaftion was c,on- 
dufted by the felf-intereftedanddefpicable cunning 
of a cheefemonger, chofen arbitrator between his 
two cuftomers, 1 ‘om Thimble the taylor, and, 
Ebenezar S'lipthumb the woollen-draper. Mat¬ 
thew Maggot, “ becaufe a modification is the conjlant 
“ refource of weak and undeciding minds,” refolved' 
to refine and'to preferve His interefi' with both par¬ 
ties; Bythis policy,, he doubted not- bUtftiirtd. 
continue. in the emoluments arifing from the fale. 
of his old Chefhire and double Glouceftet;. 
"With vaft cireumfpe&ion, and felf-applaufe,.he- 
therefore determined, that Tom /W-the right to 
what 
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vvhat he demanded •, but that Ebenezar lhould be 
excufed from complying with it. Tom was dif- 
pleafed, becaiife he thought a right which was not 
to be exerted, whs of no value. Ebenezar, be- 
caufe the right was againft him, and altho’ it were 
not now to be exerted, it might be on future occafi- 
ohs. -And thus by this refinement in clear and faga- 
cioui'fe'nfe , Matthew loft both his cuftomers; fell into 
difgrace among his neighbours, reipefting his.in- 
telle.fts arid felfiflinefs; was deferted by his former 
followers ; became a fufferer in his profits ; and 
a bankrupt in reputation. 

Such was the conduft of that miniftry, who 
were not to be fatisfied with “ the bon ton of the 
“ court, a modification like the prefent timid, un- 
“ fyftematic, procraftinating miniftry, becaufep. 
“ modification is tjie conftant reiource of weak 
“ urideciding minds.” This reflection undoubt¬ 
edly comes with double propriety and juftnefc 
from your orator, and his mafter, who through 
timidity fled before: the Americans in rebelli¬ 
on. Who were fyjiematically wrong, by enabling one 
law and repealing another. Who difpleafed both 
fides of the queftion, and hoped to procrafiinate the 
evil day of an open rupture, andtheirowndifmifiion, 
Whereas the prefent miniftry are, and have been 
with real fortitude jyfiematically advancing to fub- 
due that, rebellion, which was excited by this 
orator and his worthy afiociates. , 

Such having been their exhibition of the heroic 
virtue of timidity , relative to the Americans, , I 
come now to fhew the unfhaken fortitude of the 
noble lord and his worthy colleagues, “who were 
not afraid..to look" in the face that glaring and 
dazzling influence at which the eyes of eagles 
have blenched".” And what do you imagine 
M 2 this 
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this dazzling influence was, at which the mor-e than 
ieagle-eyed minijiry did not blench? it was “the/her 
“ of one of the ableft, and let him fay, not the 
“ mod fcrupulops oppofltions that ever was in that 
“ houfe, and withftood it, unaided even by one 
“ of the uftial fupports of admimftration.” Oh 
what an adt of hcroifm was here. Let no man 
henceforth mention Leonidas, againft the Perfians, 
at the ftraits of Thermopyte! 

By being unliipported by one of the ufual fup- 
ports, I imagine he muft mean that one called a 
found judgement. For is there a man fo ignorant or 
fo credulous as to believe they were not backed 
by all thole other fupports of power, place, and 
money, that obtained all other majorities ? How 
unfhaken in more than eagle-eyed fortitude was this 
minifter? he looked unblencbing in the-face of 
oppofition, againft which had he been accompanied 
with two hundred and eighty dwarfs in underftand- 
ing, ftrength and courage;, provided they poflefied 
the dangerlefs intrepidity of faying Jlye, he muft 
inevitably have overcome two hundred'ahd feventy 
tight opponents, although each of them had been 
a giant in all the preceding faculties of foul and 
body. An adt.l'o Angularly heroic, that none but 
an orator fo Angularly poflefied of all the powers 
of rhetoric, could have executed the talk of being 
his adequate • panegyrift. An orator, who more 
than eagle-eyed 16 glorioufly fought with his col¬ 
leagues in this dazzling battle; after they had fled 
from rebels to their country, without daring to 
offer the leaft oppofition. And this,' like De- 
mofthenes in ■ running away onlyy he would per- 
fuade you was a deed of unfhaken fortitude. 

; But of' whatadtion will he leave the juftification 
/ unattempted, who fays that the minifter in this 
“ conqueft 
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conqueft in the houfeof commons, “was unaided 
by even one of the ufual fuppcrts of adminiflration 

Not a man of the treai'ury, admiralty, trade, 
and plantation boards, not a placeman, penfioner, 
nor officer civil or milirary, voted in the repeal of 
this bill; none but difintcrefted and independent 
members. This he had the confidence to (’peak in 
the face of hundreds, confcious, both he and they, 
that "it was untrue. This he has the confidence to 
publiffi to you who are in like manner convinced 
of this untruth. This too I fuppole he will deem 
an aft of unffiaken fortitude. It is indeed an aft 
that mayjuftly create aftonilhment, at leaft, in 
any man except this orator. 

But the fortitude of the minifter was exercifed 
in a yet more courageous manner. “ He looked 
'“in the face a perfon he had longre'peftedanJ re- 
“ garded,and whole aid was then particularly want- 
“ ed: he means lord Chatham. He did this when 
*“ he paffed the declaratory aft.” From this paflage, 
it is evident that this.fpeaker confiders the lord* 
juft mentioned, as a more formidable opponent 
than all the oppofition- of the other commons. 
But whence dH it arife that this minifter of fuch 
enlargement of mind, fuch clear and fagacious 
fenfe, Ihould want the affiftance of that lord? 
was'the looking him in the face an aft of unfhaken 
fortitude, when he had no other way to look ? 
and yet you lhall find, from the words of this very 
fpeaker, that no man could in faft be lefs formi¬ 
dable, than this lord 5 if his pourtraiture of him 
be juft. ' 

“ It is now given out,” fays your orator, “for 
“ the ufual purpofes,'that lord Rockingham did 
“ not conlent to the repeal of the ftamp aft, un- 
“ til he was bullied into it by lord Chatham j- 
M 3 J‘.and 
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‘‘ and the reporters have gone fo far, as publicly 
“ to afiert, in an hundred companies, that ge- 
“ neral Conway, who prppofed the repeal in the 
“ American committee, had another let of re- 
“ folutions' in his pocket, diredly the reverfe of 
“ thoi'e he moved. Thele artifices of a delperate 
‘ c caufe are, at this time, fpread abroad \vith in- 
credible carej as if the indultry of the circula- 
f 5 tion were to make amends for the ablurdity of 
“ of the report.” And then, as a refutation of 
this ablurdity, he fays, “ whether the noble lord 
“ is of a complexion to be bullied by lord Chat- 
“ ham, or by any man, I mult fubmit to thofe who 
“ know him,” with which I acquiefce. And thus 
this chargeof timidity, foabfurd and foinduftriouliy 
propagated in converlation, is now propagated in 
print, and leftwithout a refutation 5 and you hea^ 
no more of thefecond let of refoliitions in general 
Conway’s pocket. Does not this evafion of an¬ 
swer appear to be adopted, becaufe the affertions 
cannot be difproved ? 

It is pleafant to fee, with what aggravation of 
magnanimity, this fpcaker reprelents lord Rock* 
ingham on this occafion. “ 1 confefs, when I 
look back to that time,” fays he, I confidet: 

“ him as placed in one of the mo(t trying fituati- 
“ ons in which, perhaps, any man ever ftood ? in 
“ the houfe of peers, there were very few of the 
“ miniftry, out of the noble lord’s particular con* 

“ nexion, (except lord Egmont, who aded, as 
“ far as he could difeern, an honourable part) that 
“ did not look to ibme other future arrangement,^^ 
“ which warped his politics.” This trying fituati- 
on 1 have already explained, and he informs you,* 

left. 


• Speech, p. 65, 
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left,you fhould believe him, “ they had powerful 
“ friends, the means of fighting a great battle, and 
“of gaining the vi&ofy,” which was certainly as try¬ 
ing a Jituation as ever man did ft and in. But thefe 
lords, whole: honour he prefumes foegregioufiy to 
traduce, did neverthelels vote with the noble lord. 
They did indeed, as he fays, look to fome future 
arrangement, which did not warp their politics , 
but confirmed, their judgement, that the noble 
lord’s time of adminiftration was expiring. “There 
“ were, in truth, in both houfes, new and me- 
“ nacing appearances that might very naturally 
“ drive any other than a molt refolute minifter 
“ from his meafure, or from his ftation.” I have 
already fpoken- fufficiently of his refolution. His 
meafure he was permitted to carry to his ruin as 
a minifter; for in confequerice of that meafure, he 
foon loft his ftation. “ The houfhold troops 
“ openly revolted ; the allies of the miniftry (who 
fefufed refponfibility for any) endeavoured to 
“ undermine their credit, and took ground that 
“ mull be fatal to the fuccefs of the very caufe 
“ which they would be thought to countenance.” 
In what a pitiful ftate of delertion does he place 
chat . minifter, whom he intends to laud and mag¬ 
nify; and to whom he is indebted for the means 
of all that importance which he fo fupercilioufty 
affumes. Is it not a judicious method of fupport- 
ing.the charadter he was delineating for pofterity,' 
to reprefent both houfes of parliament furveying 
him as a man, who by ftatute declaring the right 
of parliament to rax the Americans, firft: makes 
them rebels; and then by another, difmifles them 
unacknowledging the offence, with the gratification 
of .their demands ? Who deferts the executive 
power of the ftate,. and offers up theTupreme au- 
M4 thority 
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thority of the realm to timidity, and the ground- 
lefs expe&ation of preferving his poft, which they 
faw to be impoffible. Sir John Falftaffe values 
himfelf for his knowing the true prince by the in- 
ftinfb of a lion. Both houl'es diicovered the minifter 
by a very different kind of inftinft. It was that of 
ratSt which always defert a falling houfe. 

“ The queftion of the repeal was brought on by 
“ miniftry, in the very inftant when it was known 
“ that-more than one court negociation was carry- 
“ ing on with the heads of the oppolition.” And 
at that inftant it was too late for the minifter to re¬ 
cede. “ Every thing, on every fide, was full of 
“ traps and mines,” and thole for whom they 
were intended, were either caught in the former, 
or were blown up by the latter. But it was not 
the two houfes, and the'* court alone, which 
dilcerned the mifuhief he was bringing on his 
country. “ Earth below fhook $ heaven above 
menaced, all the elements of minifierial fafety 
“ were dilTolved.” But to what intent was all this 
convulfion ? It was, that earth exprefied her 
difapprobation of, his proceeding j the heavens 
menaced him with their wrath ; and what is more 
than all, indijfoluble things, even elements , were dif- 
folved: and thus he ftaod periloufly difapproved 
by heaven, earth, and man. I confefs indeed that 
this is the firft time 1 ever heard that heaven and 
earth, or any thing elle, could be elements of mini- 
fterial fafety. Does he mean by thele elements, 
that there was no more money in the Treafury^ and 
that therefore they were dilTolved ? 

” It was-in the midft of this chaos of plots and 
counterplots,’’, heaven, earth, and man, plotting 
and counterplotting againft a minifter, whom'they 
faw to need- no.-other plots nor. counterplots than. 

‘ - hi§ 
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his own found principle, enlarged mind, fagaciout 
fenfe, and unjhaken fortitude, alfifted by thole of his 
fecretary, to bring upon him inevitable ruin. 
However, “ it was in the midft of this complicated 
“ warfare, againft public oppofition and private 
“ treachery, that the firmnefs of that noble per- 
fon was put to the'proof. He never ftirred from 
“ his ground; no, not an inch.” Hewasfureof 
a majority in this repeal: on theaccomplilhmentof 
which the general - defertion of all around him took 
place. And with refpedt to his firmnefs, of not 
Jlirring an inch , it is evident, he had not■ an inch 
to ftir; unlefs he had pradtiled that heroic timidity 
of yielding before the oppofition, without one ver¬ 
bal coruelt, as he did before the rebellious Ame¬ 
ricans. “ He remained fixed and determined in 
“ principle, in rneafure, and in condudt.” Mow 
fatal thefe have proved to this country, has been 
already ihewn, and fhall be farther elucidated. 
“ He pradtiled no managements.” Is.it not ma- 
nifelt, that he knew nothing of management ? 
“ He fecured no retreat.” There was no man 
oppofed his going off. . “ He fought no apoJa- 
“ gy.” He left that tp his fecretary, and ic is 
executed as the caufe delerves. 

• “ I will likewife do jufticc,” he adds, " I ought 
“ to do it, to general Conway ; far from the du- 
( J' plicity, wickedly charged on him, he adted his 
“ part with alacrity and relolution.” W hether 
he adted .with duplicity or not, I have neither 
grounds on which to determine, nor inclination to 
charge him with fuch behaviour.. But of this I am 
fure, I Ihbuld requefi every friend, who intended 
to be my advocate againlt double-dealing, to ufe 
better arguments in disproof of it, “ than adding 
with alacrity > and refolution.”' For thefe are- as 
equally 
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equally reconcilable with duplicity as with the moft 
firnpje deed that can be trani'aded. 

“ We all frit inlpired by the example he gave 
us, down eventP myielf,” fays he, “the wea.keft 
“ ip the phalanx.” Who now uninfpired afiumes 
an importance, that would have been ridiculous 
in the ftrongeft. “ I declare for me,” he adds,,, 
“ I knew well enough.” But how ? He tells you* 
it could not be concealed from any body, the 
“ true ftace of things •, but in my life,” he adds, 

I never came with fo much fpirits into the 
u houfe. It was a time for a man to ad in.” 
And now he difeovers the true date of things, 
“ We had powerful enemies; but we had faithful 
“ and determined friends, and a glorious caufe, 
“ We had a great battle to fight, but we had the 
“ means of fighting ; not as now, when our hands 
“ are tied behind us. We did fight that day and 
*•* conquer.”. Such was the ftate of things, and 
it was really a true time for a man to ad in, who 
knev/' he was fure of vjdory before he engaged. 
And hence it appears, that all the formidable 
defeription which he has juft given, of dilhonour? 
able and unmanly lords; of the houlhold troops re¬ 
voking j of treacherous aftociate.s; .of earth be? 
low that trembled, and heaven above that me¬ 
naced j of chaotic plots and counterplotsand, of 
the unfhaken fortitude of the miniftef that, con¬ 
temned them all, had no exiftence. Theminr- 
llcr and his colleagues entered on this battle with 
the unconquerable phalanx qf a known; majority i; 
which gave fitch fpirits to this orator,. and proves, 
that thofe, whom he would ddenibe as deferters-y 
did adhere tq his maftei% Or by what pofiible 
means could the majority .have been , obtained ii 
But now, alas,! “ their arras are- tied, behind 
them .” 
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then*” Happy hail it been, fprthii nation, had 
they been bound on that day! hapt y it is they 
ftjll remain in bondage, We lhall now behold the 
iupreme legifla.tive power; the dignity of the 
hing; and the authority of the laws reftored and 
fupported in America; Rebellion lubdned ; and 
one general execration will be heard of all rhofe, 
who by delufive arguments, have excited them to 
oppofe that fovereignty which they were born tQ 
obey; and which it was at once their duty and 
their intereft to acknowledge and preferve. 

He continues. “ 1 remember with a melan? 
“ choly pleafurp,” the fituation of Mr. Conway, 
who made the motion for the repeal, “ when the 
“ whole trading intereft of this empire, crammed 
,c into your lobbies, with a trembling and anxious 
“ expectation, waited almoft to a winter’s return 
“ of light, their fate from your refolutions.” X 
{hall immediately attempt to aflign the caufe of 
this prefent melancholy, on remembering the paft 
pleafune. But is the whole trading intereiting of this 
empire fufceptible of being crammed into the 
lobbies of the ho.ufe of Commons ? Surely they 
were either miraculoufly enlarged on that great day, 
or are hyperbolically fo in this ipeech. But in 
reality was there a merchant prefent, except the 
American, in whom all confideration for the 
dignity and rights of his country were fu- 
perfeded by private 1 intereft ? It is reafon- 
able enough to believe indeed, that tlieir trem¬ 
bling anxiety and expectations were great. Since, 
according to the words of this orator, they, had 
been crammed into the lohbies almoft all ihcfpring, 
fummer, and autumn, waiting for the winter's re* 
turn of light,- to know their fate. ' * 
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It was no wonder therefore, that being fo Jong 
crammed together, like herrings in a barrel, when 
“ the figure of their deliverer was fhewn them, 
“ in the well-earned triumph of his important victo- 
“ ry in their favour, that from the whole of that 
“ grave multitude, there arofe an involuntary burft 
“ of gratitude and tranfporr.” What new kind of 
gratitude mud this be, which rifes againfi the •will 
of him who fhews it ? By what obligation was their 
deliverer bound by luch an applaufive gratitude as 
they could not abftainfromgiving him ? But this ac¬ 
curate fpeaker contains an inexhauftible mine of 
new and wonderful difcoveries, in the • fcience of 
human nature. 

“They jumped upon the general like children on 
“ a long abfent father.” I hope they did that alfo 
involuntarily. Otherwife, the whole trading intercft 
of this empire, jumping on a man’s back, feems 
to be a weight that few will confider as very ex- 
prefiive of good-will. “ They clung about him 
*■ as captives about their redeemer.” They cer¬ 
tainly thought he had redeemed the money from 
captivity that was owing them from America. 
“ All England, all America, joined in his ap- 

plaufe.” I apprehend here is fome miftake, 
at lead, refpefting all England. 

He then fays of Mr. Conway : “ Hope elevated , 
“ and joy brightened hts crejl. [hat he itood near 
“ him, and that his face was as if it had been the. 
“ face ofian angel,” concerning whichfimilitude, as' 
I' have never leen either ati angel or Mr. Conway, I‘ 
have nothing to fay. “I do not know,” fays he,“how 
“ others'feel, but if I had flood in that fituation,' 
“ I never .would have exchanged it for alEthati 
“ kings, in their-profufion could beftow.” What- 
will you conceive of that man, whofe virtue would 
have 
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'have thus exulted, had he been the leader in that 
debate, which ended in the flagitious immolation 
of the B'ritilh fovereignty to American rebellion ? 

But Mr. Conway has not perfevered in that len- 
timent, as you are told by the orator. “ I did 
“ hope,” fays he, “ that that day’s danger would 
“ have been a bond to hold us together for ever. 
“ But alas! that, with other plealing viflons, is 
“ long fince vanilhed.” Is it.not hence that me¬ 
lancholy fprings which attends the remembrance, of 
that day’s pleafure ? His .place, and all his ,vjfion§ 
of approaching greatqefs, even his hopes, .are ; va« 
nifhed. This is indeed a circumftance that may 
naturally deprefs a. (lout heart with melancholy. 

He then (ays, of that miniftryi-“ they differed 
“ fundamentally from the fcheme of both parties, 
“ but they preferved the objed.of both.” Is there 
not fomething incomprehenfible in this, that a 
miniftry (hould fundamentally differ frpm two 
fchemes of others, and yet preferve the objeEls of 
both? (s not the obtaining of the end , the fun¬ 
damental, objeft of all fchemes? How then do 
thefe fchemes differ ? “ They preferved the 

“ authority of Great • Britain ; they preferved the 
“ equity ; they made the declaratory ad ; they re- 
** pealed the ffamp ad. They did both fully, be- 
“ caule the.declaratory ad was •without qualification , 
“ and the repeal of the (lamp ad total” The excel¬ 
lence of this fundamental difference in fchemes, 
from that qf all other minifters, I have already ex- 
pofed to your view, refpeding the authority of 
Great Britain. . I will now (hew you in what man-r 
ner they preferved her equity. 

Js it not infeparable from every idea of national 
equity iihit the fame authority (hould prevail through 
all dominions of the fame fovereign ? That all his 

fub- 
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fuhjefls fh'ould be'a's equality taxed', in fupport of thid 
general welfare, as' the nature of their circum- 
ftances' can' bear ? Arid that' you, the people of 
England,- IhOuld n6t be more than proportioriably 
opprelfed in'fuch taxations ? Are not' thefe the irt- 
difputable chatafteriftics of national equity ? And 
yet thefe prefervers'of Britilh equity ,' ihfpended the 
executive' power of p'arliaVnent over the A riYericdns ; 
relieved' them'fronv taxes raifed/^r their own fup- 
jibrt alone; arid'left- youopprefled by enormbuS 
debts contrafted in their defence^ and e'xpofed ti 
the like oppreffioti for the future. Siich were them 
means'of preferring the ; equity of Britain. Are 
thefe marks of thole found principles , that enla'rge- 
meiit of inirict> that- clear and fagaciotis' fenft, that 
unfhaken'' fortitude, whifch this orator did fee: in that 
noble'lord- ahd : rhinifter? Are the jollification' of 
fuch a caufe, the falacy'Of fuch arguments, and 
the confidence of this 1 fpeakcr, fudf figns as' can 
create belief; that he faw thofe exalted qualities irt 
his mailer ? per thele r means expr£fs‘ either' a 
knowledge of'national equity, or 1 a defife of pre- 
fervirig it ?•' 

I have'given him niy dpin.on, ahd my reafonsin 
fuppbrt of it. PerhajJs that may' p'rovd a fufficient 
arfwer, “if the' principle of the declaratory'aft 
itr was not good; he adds, the principle'W£ are Con- 
“ tending for thrs 'day is monttrous.” If, by this 
principle, ■ he means' the fupport of parliamentary 
authority then' is irgood ; and fo alfd is that prin¬ 
ciple, for which the miniftry ard' contending^ 
for both are the lame. But fhould' this qtiefti- 
on be alked him, fince the principle, the right of 
the fovereign authority pronounced in the decla¬ 
ratory aft is good, why did you renounce'the ex¬ 
ertion 
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ertion of it in favour' of rebellion, what would 
the adverfary fay to that ? 

“ If the principle of the repeal was not good, 
“ fays he, why are' we not at war for a real fub- 
“ ftantial effective revenue ?” are they notpre¬ 
paring by arms to obtain that end, if milder means 
cannot prevail; and for another inexpreffibly more 
important, the reftoration of the exercife of that 
principle which, by the repeal of the ftamp-aft, 
was all but annihilated! By which aft,. the' prin¬ 
ciple on which it was perpetrated appears to be the 
mod ignominioufiy degrading of national honour ; 
and egregioufly exhibitive of broken confidence iri 
the executive power, that can be found' on record. 

“ If both were bad, why has this miniftry in- 
tc curred all the incumbrances of both and of all 
“ fchemes ? why have they enafted, repealed, en- 
“ forced, yielded, and now attempt to enforce 
“ again ?” that both were bad arofe from' their 
being managed by this orator and his mafter. But 
that this charge on the prefent miniftry, of enaft- 
ing and repealing, has no ground, I 'have repeat¬ 
edly proved. 

“ I‘think, fays he, I- may as well row, as at 
“ any other time, fpeak to a certain matter of 
“ faft, not wholly unrelated to the queftion under 
“' your confideration.” To the full as well now as - 
at any time, it is “that the court leaders have given' 
“ out 1 to all their corps this cant again ft him, and' 
“ all rhofe who would prevent the miniftry from 
“ the frantic war,.is that all the difturbances in 

America have been created by the repeal of the 
<c ftamp-aft. I lupprefs, fays he, for a moment, 
“ my indignation at the fallehood, bafenefs, and; 
" abfurdity of this moft audacious aftertion.” I 
will venture to affirm that no minifter ever declared 
himfelf 
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himfelf of that opinion. They not only know and 
declare that the fadt was otherwile ; but that the 
fird rebellion of the Americans; proceeded from 
the fpeeches of that rrinidry, when in oppofition-, 
that their pufillanimous flight, before thofe rebels 
ftrengthened their refolutien of exciting didur- 
bances in America; and that repealing of the 
damp-adt confirmed them in their purfuits. Such 
are the known fentiments and declaration not only 
of courtiers, but of all men who can reflect and 
be honed in their fpeech But it feems this man 
of mighty words, dung with indignation, but fup- 
prejfed, at fo falfe, bale, abfurd, and audacious an 
afiertion, rifes in refutation of the repeal of the 
damp-aft as being the caufc of thefe American dii- 
turbances. And thereby he robs his mader of the 
means of exculpation, which are offered from an 
inability of forefeeing, thatfuch didurbances would 
be the iifue of that repeal. And thus he cunningly 
fends you back to proofs that cannot but evince 
that thofe didurbances fprang from previous opi¬ 
nions delivered by them in parliament. Such is 
the amazing ingenuity of this orator, in confuting 
the reports of his opponents, and in confirming his 
mader’s innocence. 

Let but this low cant, irifufferable as it is to'his 
fenfe of honour, his love of truth, his averjion from 
abfurdity, and his horror at audacioufnefs, be written 
as it was delivered, even by thofe who have fpoken 
it without authority, and it becomes indifputable, 
truth. “ All the prefent didurbances in America 
have been created by the repeal, of the damp-adt.” 
Is there a man of common lenfe now living that is, 
not fully perfuaded, that had Mr. Grenville re¬ 
mained miniderto this day, that the legiflative au¬ 
thority of Britain had been fully edablifhed in 
America, 
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America, by perfeverjng in the fupport of the 
ftamp-adt ? has not the repeal, therefore, by the 
Rockingham minillry been the certain cav.je of the 
prefent dillurbancrs ? their harangues in parlia¬ 
ment had can fed thole difturbanccs which fright¬ 
ened thcmfelves into that repeal. And that adt of ti¬ 
midity necefiarily produced the fubfequent, afts to 
reftore the Britifh fovereignty which c'auled the 
■prefent difturbanccs. For once,-therefore, I coincide 
with this orator ; thac there were dilturbances in 
America before the abrogation of the ftampadl; 
and yet 1 alfert the prefent were caufed by the re¬ 
peal of that adt. 

Such being the ilfueof his indignation, fupprefjed 
in the charges of falfebood, bafenefs , abfurdity , and 
audacious ajfertion , he virulently proceeds. “ This 
“ vermin of court reporters, when they are forced 
“ into day, upon one point, are Jure to. burrow 
“ in anotherwhat a happy prefervation is vi- 
lible in all his metaphors.” Do vermin burrow in 
a point, and are they forced upon the point in which 
they have burrowed? however, “ they (hall have 
“ no refuge, he will make them bolt ouc of their 
“ holes.” And thus die points are become boles. 
“ Confcious, fays he, that they muff be baffled, 
“ when they attribute a precedent dilturbance to a 
“ fubfequent meafure, they take other ground al- 
“ mod as ablurd, but very common in modern 
“ practice, and very wicked-, which is to attribute 
* c the ill elfeft of ill judged condudt, to the ar- 
“ gu meats which had been ufed to dift'uade us 
“ from it.. .They fay that, the oppofition made in 
“ parliament to tlie ftamp-a<fl at the cime of. its 
“ pafflng, encouraged the Americans to their.re- 
“ Jiftance. This, lays he, a Dr. Tucker.has d.e- 
“ dared in print. But this alfertion too, juft like 
N “ the 
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ac the reft, is falfe.” It is indeed as cxaftly falfe 
% the reft. 1 leave the deart and the orator to letclfe 
which of them is to be believed. And I appeal to 
evidence, infinitely more unexceptionable than that 
of both of them, for the truth of that affection 
which this fpeaker pronounces to be falfe. 

I have already fiiewn you, from governor Ber¬ 
nard’s letters, what were the opinions which the 
Americans adopted and purfued on being informed 
of what paffed in the commons, relpefting repre* 
fentation in parliament and internal taxation. Al- 
tho’ that be fufficient proof of 'the preceding fad:* 
yet I will recur«§o a letter which hath been already 
quoted, datedjplir28, 1768. He fays, “ it was 
eafy to be fSreleen that the diflinStions ufed in 
parliament \mfavour of the Americans would be 
adopted by fhem, and received as fundamental 
laws, if would fignify nothing by what number 
thefe diftinftions were rejected the refpedlablenefs 
of the names of the promoters of them, and the 
apparent intereft of the Americans in maintaining 
them, would outweigh all authority of numbers 
for the contrary opinion. It was alfo to be fore- 
leen, that the Americans would carry thefe dif- 
tindlions much further than the promoters could 
pofiibly intend they fhould be.” Will this orator 
now perfift in the face of this teftimony, that it 
is a falfe afjertion, that the oppofition in parlia¬ 
ment to the ftamp-ad:, at the time of its palling, 
encouraged the Americans to their refinance? all 
his appeal to papers on the table and to witnefifes 
produced in the houfe, and their lilence on this 
head, weigh not a grain in oppofition to the pre¬ 
ceding letter 'inch fully and irrefragably evinces 
that truth, which the orator lo peremptorily de¬ 
nies. It refutes alfo what he fays, when “fitting 
a ftranger 
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& Granger in the gallery, when the aft was under 
confideration, that, as he remembers, not more than 
two or three members fpoke againft the aft.” 

“ The agents and diftributors of falfhoods,” 
he aflerts, “ have, with their ufual induftry, cir¬ 
culated another lye of the fame nature with the 
former.” Which lye, to borrow a mode of fpeak- 
ing, natural and familiar to this orator, will be 
proved to be of the nature of truth. Let us exa¬ 
mine it. “ It is, that the difturbances arofe from 
“ the account which had been received in Ame- 
“ rica of the change in the miniftry. No longer 
xc awed, it feems, with the fpirit of the former 
“ rulers, they thought themielves a match, for 
“ what our calumniators choofe to qualify by the 
u name of fo feeble a miniftry as fucceeded.” 
That thefe three accounts Ihould be propagated 
by the prefent miniftry, can never find ad million, 
but in the head of ignorance itfelf. The firft re¬ 
port, “that all the difturbances in America, were 
created by the repeal of the (lamp aft,” is over¬ 
turned by the lecond, “that the oppofition made in 
parliament, at the time of pajfing that aft, was the 
eaufe of thefe difturbances this again was 
overthrown by the report, “that the change of mini¬ 
ftry was the caufe of thefe difturbances.” Can it 
be credited, that minifters have let up thefe dif¬ 
ferent and contradiftory reports as men do nine¬ 
pins, which, on one of them being ftruck, it 
tumbles down the reft. Thefe reports are fuch as 
I tve been iflued by the unrhinking populace-, and 
gathered like bits of old iron and farthings, by 
one who fcratches in the dirt, and collefts into an 
old hat, indifcriminately, all that he can find, that 
will turn to any account. 


N 2 


In 
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• In. this.chargc-of falfh.iod, place but the namooff 
hope , infuad of Jijhtrbar.cpSy. and ail is right. For 
certainly their hopes of fuccds did arile, and their 
endeavours grow llronger, on that change of mi- 
niflry. 

In this paflage the orator exalts himfelf., into 
the rank of a tnindler. lie lavs, “ for what our 
calumniatoi s choole to qualify by the name of a 
feeble minijlry.” Does the word calumniator come 
with Uriel propriety from Mr. Burke ? .1 remember 
a town in the well of Fngland. wherethe pig-driver, 
being appointed by the mayor, did always con fide r 
himfelf as one of the corporation. On this con¬ 
ception of his being exalted to' that-dignity, when¬ 
ever he cried the pigs in the pound, he invariably 
concluded with. Gou blefs Mr. Mayor and the rcjl 
of our corporation. 

“ Feeble in one fenfe,” he acknowledges, “ thefe 
“ men may certainly be called.” And from what 
.has been proved, are they not feeble in every 
fenfe l For,” he continues, “ with all their ef- 
“ forts, and they have made many, they have not 
. “ been able to reliit the uiltcmpered vigour, and 
“ inlane alacrity, with which the parliament arc 
“ rufhing to their ruin.” 1 Pnall prefume to give 
another reading to the latter part of this paflage: 
and leave it to your dec iflon on which fide the truth 

continue the diflempered vigour, and infane ala¬ 
crity, with which they were rulhing'to your luin.” 
“ Thus,” fays he, “ are blown away all the in- 
Jetl race, of courtly fallhocds ; thus perilh tlie 
miferable inz'c.itions of tile wretched runners .for a 
wretched t aide, which they have fly-blown into 
everv weak and rotten part of the country, in vain 
hopes that when their maggots had taken' whig. 

their 
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their importunate buzzing .might found fomething 
like the public voice /” What an admirable difp.lay of 
fertile invention, and of marvellous revelation in the 
animal creation is here afforded 1 An infect'race of 
faljhoods turn runners , c.hde runners fiy-blozv inventions 
\nuiiarotlsnccuntry-, which' inventions become -zvinged 
niaggets-, 'which zvinged maggots buz like the voice 
(if ‘ whole people. Oh!' what a difeovery. is here 
of a transformation, ' utterly unknown to.' till the 
philoioplucal Ibcietics of the univeHe. Thus, 
like-a Iky rocket, from an artificial fire that urges 
him below; he mounts into the air, bounces, 
crackles, .fparkleSj in a diyvrfiiy of colours, and 
"then, by 'his nhttVr.il' ponderolity, tumbles head¬ 
long into the vail profund. 

He continues: “ I have troubled ) ou fufficicntly 
with'the (late of America before'the repeal.' 5 
of which .one part was after before the repeal ; 
“ that .of the dilturbsnees, v/hich we r 'e earned by 
the repeal.” I will difpute no man’s light of in¬ 
heritance. ■“ And now,” fays he, “ I turn to 


Mr. Cornwall, who lb iloutly challenges us to 
' tell, whether, after the repeal, the provinces 
were quiet ? This is coming home to the point. 
Here {'meet Iron direftly ;*and anlwcr '.him di- 
reftlv, they zm •? quiet. And 1 in mv furn, chal¬ 
lenge him' to prove when, and when. 1 , and by 
whom, and in what numbers,’and with'what 
violence, the other laws of'trade; as gentlemen 
a'fiert, were violated in conlequenceb';! ,'yotir con- 
cdfion, or that even your other revenue laws 
were attacked ? Hut I quit the vantage ground 
on which 1 Hand, arid where 1 might leave the 
burthen of the proof upon him. I walk down 
upon' the open plain, and undertake to Ihevv, 
that they were not only quiet, buc ihewed-many 
N $ “ unequivocal 
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“ unequivocal marks of acknowledgement and 
“ gratitude. And to give him every advantage, 

“ I feleft the obnoxious colony of Malfachufets 
“ Bay.” Whar .. generous condefcenfion is this 
to Mr. Cornwall, from fo great an orator ! 

And now you lhall fee his proofs of this tran¬ 
quility, after the repeal. The alfembly, in their 
addrefs to governor Bernard, tell him, if it is not 
“ now in our power, in fo full a manner as will be 
“ expefted, to Jhew our refpeRful gratitude to the 
“ mother country, or to make a dutiful and affec- 
“ tionate return to the indulgence of the king and 
“ parliament, it fhall be no fault of ours; for this 
“ we intend, and hope we lha.ll be able fully to 
“ effe£t” 

Did there ever exifl. an orator who more effec¬ 
tually defeated the caufe he undertook to fupport ?. 
What was the caufe that “ put it out of their 
power fully to fhew their refpeftful gratitude to 
their mother country ; or to make a dutiful and 
affefiionate return to the king and. parliament, 
at that time?” Was it not the durfturbances of the 
people, which Hill continuing, intimidate:, them 
from thofea&s of duty? The very evidence he brings 
unequivocally difproves the fact which he undertakes 
to fupport. In confirmation of this truth, I refer you 
to the letters of governor Bernard, of Feb. 28th, 
1766, and Jan. 20th, 1768, already inferted in 
this anfwer, p. 14 and 15. In which it is faid, 
“ the ftamp-adt is become a matter of indifference. 
The people have felt their ftrength, and will not 
fobmit readily to any thing they do not like.” 
This was the ftate of things, in the colonies before 
the repeal. After it, the fame governor declares, 
“ when the imperial Itate has fo far given way, in 
the repeal of the ftamp-aft, as to let the dependent 
Hates 
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(fates flatter themfelves, that their pretenfions are 
admiffible, whatever terms of reconciliation time, 
accident, or defign, may produce, if they are de¬ 
ficient in fettling the true relation of Great Britain 
to her colonies ; and alcertaining the bounds of 
the fovereignty of one, and the dependence of the 
other, conciliation will be no more than fufpen- 
fion of hoftilities.” Hence it is clear, that their 
hoftilities were not then fufpended ; and that the 
repeal of theftamp-aft, by its fugitive timidity, had 
been the caufe of their continuance. For rebels are 
conftantly flattered by iuch conceffions to perfe- 
vere in their treafon. 

What a flinging reprehenfion does governor 
Bernard give that miniftry, who thus afforded to the 
Americans, by the repeal, that caufe of flattering 
themfelves, that their pretenfions were admifiible ? 
But it was not in that miftake alone they excited 
them to expedk the whole of what they required. In 
his letter, Sept. 20th, 1768, when fome hints were 
givenby th eprefent miniftry, that his conduit lhould 
be more fpirited, he lays, “in this fpirited conduit I 
“ perfifted, till I found it did not agree with the 
“ fyftem at home, which required lenient meafures 
“ and foft fpeeches, to bring about conciliation 
“ without correition. I knew that this would not 
“ do with the people I had to deal with ; but I 
“ could not difpute about it.” This change of 
condudt was occafioned by orders, from the Rock¬ 
ingham miniftry, to be conciliatory and lenient. 
And if fame be to be relied on, thefe fmoorh 
fpeeches were to confift of intreaties, that the 
Americans would be content with the abolition of 
the ftamp-a&at that time -, and with afliirances, that 
the legillative authority was then fufpended with 
full defign to prepare the way for abfolutely r6- 
N 4 fcinding 
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• Icinding it at another. And that the declaratory ad 
. had no farther meaning than to lilence tlvir oppo¬ 
nents in parliament, vftho would ocherwife have 
prounounced them to have iacriliced the dignity 

..of the kingdom, in order to preferve themlelves 
in place, power, and accumulation of riches. 

. Who are now the mumpers, that with a fore leg 
.implored the provinces to be quiet? Where 

• was the remembrance of this ignominious ad, 

, when this orator calumniated the prefent minillry 
■ with that mumping mean riels which they never 
.committed? And now,, having rellored the fore 

leg to its proper body, i leave him to cure it as he 

• may. • ■ ' . 

He now. proceeds . to alccrtain the quietnefs of 

• the province of the M a (fichu lets, and adds, “ on 
“ the requilition for .compeniation to thole who 
•“ had iuifered from .the.violence of the.popuiace, 

. “ in the fame addiefs they fay, the recommenda- 
.cion enjoined by Mr. fecretary boirtvay’s : letter, 

• “ and in : coniequence. thereof made to us, we will 

embrace the iirlt opportunity to conlider and 
“ adt upon.” With, what egregious- indignities 
dk| .this. minillry dilgrace the. executive power of 

• the Britilh legifiavurr ! They not only iheaked from 
•.before the rebels,’ but condel’cended to make' a re- 
•qnifuion, for. a compeniation of the violences they 
.had committed ; and thereby renounced: that right 
of legally obtaining it, which the laws have be¬ 
llowed on every Britifn, iubjed.. Were, all things 
,quiet at that time in,that province ? 1 Notwith¬ 
standing this anfwer, lo evaiive of the requilition, 
•.the orator pronuunces, “ they did confider, they 

Sdid ad upon it, they obeyed the requilition 
“ i: wjs fubllamially obeyed. The damages of 
popular fury v.e.ic r.'mpenfated by legijlativegra- 
' “ vily.' 1 
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■“ vily.” AM wlmt a c'omnenliuion was here ? Did 
legiflative gravity compenlate for univcrlal infur- 
rections ? No. Did it compenlate for the vio¬ 
lence of leizing and burning the damped papers ? 
No. Did it compensate for the outrage of 
forcing officers ro refign'their cornmiffions un¬ 
der the gallows ? No. Did it compenlate for 
pulling down and rifling the houfes of magillrares ? 
Nor ' Did 'it'compenlate for the expullion from 
their country of all thole who dared to Ipeak or 
'write a Angle word in defence of the power of par¬ 
liament ? No. For what- did it then make-co'rb- 
penfation? For nothingi Surely lo ridiculous an 
•aflertion was‘never ferioully uttered by human 
dips before this- time ! .Sir John Falitaffe, jocu- 
•larly indeed, makes a defence, which in its im¬ 
port, is not unlike it. When the prince lays to 
the knight, 11 lirrah, do I owe you a thoufand 
pounds?” he replies, “A thoufand pounds, Flal ! 
fhy love is worth a htillion ; thou owed me thy 
dove.” In this manner you-; mull ellitnate the le- 
gijldtivc gravity at the Americans,- or the injured 
'have gone without compenfadon. 

‘ To this unexampled ilml-ce of proving what he 
had afl’erted, he-adds, “ 1 am bold to lay, that lo 
“ fudden a calm, recovered after fo violent a 
“ ftorm, is without parallel in hilfory.” After his 
boldnefs in faying the former, what may we not 
expe£t from Inch boldnefs ? As to the calm . if 
there were any, it mulf have been during the norm. 
For it has been already proved, that the ltorm 
did never fubfide. An aflertion of that kind 
would 'be nothing unuiunl in that orator, who has 
/'reprefented things pad' and preltnr, and even itn- 
poffibilitiesj to have exifced togetiier. 

f‘ And 
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44 And now,” fays he, “ I hope the gentleman 
“ has received a fair and full anlwer to his quef- 
44 tions.” ■ Anch J, in my turn, hope the fpeaker 
has received a fair and full refutation of his afler- 
tipns. Which of us hath fucceeded in his en¬ 
deavour, I refign to your determination. 

44 I have-done,” fays he, 44 with the third pe- 
44 riod of your policy, that of the repeal, and the 
“ return of the ancient fyflem, and ancient tran- 
“ quility and concord.” To the policy of the re¬ 
peal, tty* rhe rerurn of tranquility, I ihall fay no 
more. 44 i hi- p°nod,” adds he, “ was not fo 
“ long as it was happy.” Short as ic was, it was 
longer than it was happy. For it is evident, that 
happinefs ic had none. Or there is no evidence in 
faiSts. In reality, the manifeftations of impotence, 
were fo confpicuous in this miniftry ; the neceffity 
of more able heads fo urgent; and the derifion of 
rheir conduit fo univerfalj that they rather walked 
out of power, from a conlcioufnefs of inefficiency 
to difcharge their duty, than were diffinifled from 
adminiftration. 

He now informs you, 44 the ftate,” not in the 
condition he has deferibed it, 44 was delivered into 
44 the hands of Lord Chatham, a great and cele- 
44 hrated name ; a name that keeps the name of 
“ this country refpeitable in every other on the 
“ globe ” Ic may be called, 

-clarum et venerabile nomen 

Gentibus, et multum noltrse quod proderat urbi. 

Which being interpreted, may fignify, a name fa¬ 
mous . and venerable in all other nations, and 
which hath colt his country feventy millions of 
money. 

“ The, 
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The venerable age of this great man, his 
“ merited rank, his iuperior eloquence, his fplen- 
“ did qualities, his eminent fervices, the vaft fpace 
“ he fills in the eye of mankind ; and more than 
“ all the reftj his fall from power, which, like 
“ death, canonizes and fandtifies a great charafter, 

“ will not fuffer me to cenfure any part of his con- 
“ dudt 5 I am afraid to flatter him ; I am fure 
“ 1 am not difpojed to blame him.” 

Till now 1 never heard, that any man could be 
canonized by a fail , before he was dead ; nor 
that death hath ever canonized a character. Is 
death a pope ? 

Let us examine how faithfully he obferves his 
promifes. He continues : For a wife man, he 
“ feemed to me to be governed too much by.ge 
“ neral maxims. One or two of thefe maxims, 
“ flowing from an opinion not the moll indulged 
“ to our unhappy fpecies, and furely a little too 
“ general, led him into meafures that were greatly 
“ mifchievous to himlelf, and for that reafon, 
“ among others, perhaps fatal to his country •, 
“ meafures the efledt of which 1 am afraid, are 
“ for ever incurable. He made an adminiftration 
“ fo checquered and fpeckled ; he put together a 
“ piece of joinery fo crofsly indented, and whim- 
“ fically dove-tailed ; a cabinet fo varioufly ir’aid •, 
“ fuch a piece of diverfified mofaic, fuch a tef- 
“ felated pavement without cement ; here a bit of 
t: black Hone, and there a bit of white.” And 
thus this great man, with ail the eminent qualities 
which this orator hath, in the preceding inftant, 
afcribed to him, is now reduced to be the 
moll ridiculous compound that hath ever exifted. 
He is a maker of checker tables , a fpeckler , a clumfy 
joiner , a cabinet maker, a worker in mofaic, and a 
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'paviour. Qualities which muff inevitably have 
made his name reipe&able, as a llatefman, through 
all the® nations of the globe. 

But they were not black and while /tones only, 
that he pur into this pavement, “patriots and 
“ courtiers, kings friends and republicans, whig? 
“ and tories, treacherous friends, and open cne- 
“ miss were inferred alio, lb that it was indeed a 
“ very curious 'fhow, but unfafe to touch, and 
“ tinlafe to (land on.” Why it fhouid be urilafe 
to touch is pad; my comprrhemion, although .1 
•agree it might be too flippery to I la ml on. 

Such is this orator’s happy mode of exemplify’- 
; ing the fplendid qualities and eminent fervices of 
this great miniller, who is 'canonized before his 
'death and of bis own indifpofttion to blame him. 
“ The colleagues' whom he had affembled at'the 
“ fame board, ftared a: each other, and were ob- 
'“ liged to a(lc, Sir, year name? Sir, you have the 

“ advantage of me. - Mr. fuch a one. -- 1 beg a 

“ thou/and pardons?'’ What a vein of inimitable 
humour runs through this defeription 1 with what 
amazing propriety does it delineate the manners 
of fuch men! what a world'of vcrifimilituile- it 
bears ! 

“ I "entnre to fay,” fays lie, indeed he .s in all 
fhnpes an adventurer , “it did fo happen, tha. per- 
“ Ions hid a (ingle office divided between' them, 
“ who had never (poke to each other in their lives, 
“ until tiiey found thcmfolves, they knew not 
“ how, pigging together, heat's and points, in. 
“ the am*.; truckle-bed.”" ' 7 liefe perlbns are ex¬ 
plained to be lord North and Mr. Cooke, who were ■ 
joint 


* Initiated from tin: 5th chapter ot :he Cathos. t;f the tree 
genius !j; the pofiUrJ. 
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joint paymafters. The elegance of this pafTage ft 
only equalled by the plcafantry of the preceding. 
It leerns thefe gentlemen were two pins with beads 
and points , and thefe pins pigged together in the 
fame office, and that office was a truckle bed. If 
then, in this high office, they pigged in a truckle 
bed, mull not lord Rockingham’s clerk, to pre- 
ferve a proper l’ubordination in miriillerial pigging , 
have pigged under a truckle bed ? 

He now proceeds to give Inch a ddcription of 
lord Chatham’s miniftry, that would Ramp on him 
the moit indelible mark of want of common fenl'e 
that ever dii'graced a man, and at the conclufion of' 
ic lie tells you; “the molt artful and moR powerful 
“ of die let eafily prevailed lb as to feize upon the 
“ vacant, unoccupied, ant! derclect minds of his 
“ friends, and in Randy they turned the velTei 
“ wholly out of the courfe of his policy, as if it 
“ were to infult as well as to betray him, even 
“ long before the dole of the firft feffion of his 
“ adminiftration, when every thing was publickly 
“ traniaded, and with great parade in his name, 
“ they made an act, declaring it highly juft and 
“ expedient to raife a revenue in America.” 

By introducing the mention of this act to raife 
a revenue in America, the true motive of reducing 
lord .Chatham to that ftate of mental weaknefs, 
in thus 'fullering the tricks, treachery, and irnpofi- 
iionsoi the other minilters is difclofeti. T his adt 
during his adminiftration evinces this truth ; that 
he then difapproved of the Rockingham repeal of 
theftamp-ad, and of hanging up the fovereignty of 
■England without life and motion. To obviate iliac 
oblique reprehenfion of lord Chatham, the orator 
with a fpirit of iiigenuoufnds and veracity be- 
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coming his caufe, hath thus traduced the charader 
of that nobleman. 

He then fubjoins “ even before this .fplendid 
§orb was entirely let, and while the weftern horizon 
$was in a blaze with his delcending glory, on the 
oppofite quarter of the heavens arofe another lu¬ 
minary, and for his hour became lord of the af- 
cendant.” In this manner he has defcribed the 
fplendour and glory of that delcending nobleman 
whom he had before in fa< 5 t delineated as void of 
common underftanding. In this he refembles the 
profligacy of a fon who having ftripped his fa¬ 
ther of all his polfeffions, and allowing him but a 
. fcancy fuftenance,, buries him at laft with all the 
pomp of funeral pageantry. 

This kingdom, itfeems, was then illumined by 
two funs at the fame time. Whilft ffie old fun 
was fitting in blaze and glory, the new was rifing 
on the oppofite quarter of the heavens, and thus he 
was getting above both heaven and earth, whereas 
all other funs had, and have lince rifen in the 
heavens. 

This fecond luminary was Charles Townlhend, 
whofe charader he delineates as replete, not only 
with incongruities, but with moral impofiibilities, as 
that of Mr. Grenville. “ This portrait,” he fays, 
“ was drawn becaufe the fubjed is inftrudive to 
“ thofe who wilh to form themfelves on whatever 
“ excellence has gone before them; there are many 
* e young members in the houfe who never faw 
“ that prodigy Charles Townlhend; nor of courfe 
“ know what a ferment he was able to excite in 
“ every thing, by the violent ebulition of his 
“ mixed virtues and failings.” In this manner 
this benignant orator aflumes the office of youth's 
parliamentary guide, defcribes Mr. Townlhend as 
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ye aft that fets all things in fermentation , and re¬ 
commends him as an excellence to be imitated. 

“ But, adds he, he had no failings which were 
“ not owing to a noble caufe, to an ardent, ge- 
“ nerous, perhaps an immoderate pafiion for fame, 
“ a pafiion which is the inftinft of all great fouls.” 
Is the love of fame the inftintt, Ihould it not be 
inftihblive in all great fouls ? “ He woflhipped that 
“ goddels wherd'oever Ihe appeared, but he paid 
“ his particular devotions to her in her favorite 
“ habitations, in her chofen temple, the houfe of 
“ commons.” This I believe is the firft inftance of 
that houfe being confidered as the favourite habi¬ 
tation and chofen temple of fame. It has been call¬ 
ed the temple of corruption , a chriftian chapel con 7 
verted to a den of thieves , and diltinguilhed by 
other fuch appellations. But I believe the orator is 
right in this new denomination. Becaufe it is fituated 
exactly as the temple of fame was among the an¬ 
cients. Weftminfter Hall is the temple of virtue 
that leads to it. r 

He then adds, “ tha tbefides the characters of 
“ the individuals that compofe their body, it is 
impofiible not to obferve that this houfe has a 
“ collective character of its own.” This is, in 
plain Englifh, that the members have one cha¬ 
racter and the houfe another. “ That character 
“ too, however imperfeCt, is not unamiable. Like 
« e all great public collections of men, they pofiefs 
“ a marked love of virtue, and abhorrence of viced* 
And this being a character befides, or more than is 
in them as individuals, they are, as Angle men, molt 
abominable profligates ; and in the aggregate the 
molt meritorious of human beings. And thus by 
a Angular phoenomenon in moral nature, each of 
them clubs his quota of what neither of them pof- 
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fcfjes. However, this is,rare news .for poor ,ol 4 
England. We gar* have nothing .now to dread 
from fo virtuous a body. Corruption is :dead. 
Liberty and property, roafi beef and the lord's prayer 
are for ever fee tired. » 

> He now gives you a diiTertation on the.vice of 
obftinacy, and exemplifies it in his own oration. To 
this he adds, “’that Mr. Townlliend voted fpj - the 
“ ftamp-afl:, vo.ted'for the repeal of it, and then 
“ voted for 1 'the tax on tea, &c.” .,And that'he 
followed the example of thole fpealters in the 
houfe, “ who had no opinions, no principles, no 
“ order nor fyftern in ■ their policy, no lequel or 
“ conne&ion in their ideas, as far as it could be 
“ difeovered by their harangues. That he was a 
** candidate for contradidlory honours,and , hi^ 
“ •great aim .was to make thole agree in aidmiration 
“ of him, who never agreed in any; thing elfe?. 
What this gentleman can mean by contradiflory 
honours I cannot conceive. How can-any' thing 
that contradicts honour be honour in ilfelfy any more 
•than that which contradicts truth can be verity. 
However, one of thefe honours js changing .9pir 
"riiori with the times. Imitating .the uriintedligibjg 
m lpeaking is another. And thplb ^rg, ,r ; fupp.ofe, 
among the particular 'excellences * op.. iwftlch this 
youth's guide- would inftruft ‘th£ ^un^fpettjbers 
to form'themfelves." >. 

There is one inftance'of Mr. T^ownlpencJ’l gfhat 
excellence, in wjnning the hearts, of me ^bn]ber?, 
which is too conspicuous and. inflruaive^tc^ s be 
omitted ; as it is probably the only .way-that Ojae in 
a‘hundred is able .to win them., ; |‘ v Jfe^oifthe 
“ houfe juft between 'vpini ,'arid' 

■ inftance of' me’-aphoric tranfcendebcy^^.tKe fdf'c.e 
of genius' can'no further go .'. This" image, "jiyjUi 
' 1 " molt 
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moft remarkable propriety, and equally inimitable 
decency is taken from the fong of 
A tinker and a taylor, 

A foldier and a failor •, 

Had once a doubtful It rife, fir, 

To make a maid a wife, fir, 

Whofe name was buxom Joan, &c. 

The failor' let fly at her. 

And hit ’twixt wind and water. 

Which wen the fair maid’s heart. 

By -this Superlative figure, five hundred and 
fifty-feven men are converted into one buxom Joan. 
Mr.;.X°wn|ben,d -is ; made her .gallant, and r.epre- 
lenfed in the aftual exercife of ..winning her heart 
by a ftroke Jwixt wind water. Without the 
obfcene application, the,, words ’twixt wind .and 
water, tq>the : fair maid, tire heart winning hit] is- to¬ 
tally,,unintelligible. For if the hoqfe befuppofed to 
be a.lhip, and the members her crew, ; a fhotjcwixt 
wind and -watery ..being,-the^rpofl:;, dangerous, that 
can be given, can neycr ,ypn t .their hearts -, ro 7 , 
.■/As this;utiexarnpied.;ide§rt?fi w.innipg:thpJiqufe, 
defjjryefi'.to be eternaljyrpreferved, I iwopldjwilling- 
ly ,hqpe‘ that, the : rigfjt .honorable John Wilkes^, 
Efq; lord au ay or of .London •,. and member /or, the 
co.upty| of -Middleiex, .will. move that, ip .the, public 
expence,tit,be'exhibited in,bronze;,a proper:q>etal 
for,him...to recommend, and peculiarly,.adapted 
for the prefervatiqn, of fo chafte an imagery;. . May 
not, the fair maid be ,tlillingui(hed by-thefpeak- 
.ers ro.beyS and.great' wig; .the mace, under ; her 
hea,d,’ and. ; the journals of the houle,' cp,qxpo[ing 
the .couch,on which. the,.operation . is, perform¬ 
ing,. ,by ; , Mr. Townihend habited in. .tfj£A,robes 
of, chancellor of the,exchequer may, it not rve 
all’o as an archetype 'for a fiontilpiece to the 
O .. . next 
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next edition of his lordfhip’s moft pious efiay on 
woman ? And now I beg leave to afk whether this 
winning bit of Mr. Towr.fhend might not have en¬ 
gaged the orator’s fancy, when hi carried his argu¬ 
mentirrefifllbly into the body both of the parliament and 
minijlry. . He then'tells you the repeal began to be 
in as bad art odbur in the lioufe, as the itamp-adt 
had been in the feffion before. It did indeed ttink 
moft abominably in the noftriJs of all men of un- 
derftandin'g. Bin as an egregious Jlihk is confidered 
as a fource of the fubltme by this fpeaker, that Could 
have formed no objedtion to its merit.* “ Mr. 
“ Townfhend moved for the adt which placed the 
u duties on tea, white lead, 8rc. and it was car- 
Xi ried.” And no mention is made of die duke 
of Grafton’s being at" the head of the treafury. 
May it not have happened, thereforei from the 
bver fcrupulotis delicacy of this orator, that he 
abftained, On this occafion, from mentioning his 
graces as he might conceive'that minifter had been 
amply calumniated' By Junius ? < 

There is one paflage which ir would be iinjuft 
in me to oniic,- as it proves that this fpeaker is 
aindeviatingly uniform in the manner of his fi¬ 
gurative expreffions. “ While- the houfe hung in 
“ this uncertainty, now the hear hims rofe from 
“ this fide,: now they re-bellowed fromthe other.” 
And thus the founds which rofe on one fide were con¬ 
verted into- perfons on the other, and re-bellowed. 
“ And that party ! to whom they fell, at length, from 
“their tremulous and dancing balance , always re- 
“ ceived them in a tempeft of applaufe.” I ccin-. 
fefs 1/ do not well conceive the meaning of this 
/rcntulbusand dancing ballance from which x\vt hear 
hims fell. Unlefs indeed pretending to be ballance 
mailers, 

* Sublime and beautiful, fed. si. 
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matters, ahd to dance the tremulous tight rope, 
they fell from thence into one of the parties, and 
were thus received in a tmpefi of applaufe. 

The orator now returns to “ lord Hillfborough 
“ and the prefent miniftry ; revives his old ftory ; 
“ talks of the ad, ftating that it is expedient to 
“ raife a revenue in America •, of a partial repeal 
annihilating the greateft part of that revenue ; 
“ of a fecretary of ftate difclaiming, in the king’s 
“ name, all thoughts of fuch a fubftitution in fu- 
“ ture •, and fays that the principle of the difclaimer 
“ goes to what has been left, as well as what 
“ has been repealed.” A long and tedious repeti¬ 
tion of what he has already repeatedly fpoken, all 
which has been repeatedly refuted. For that reafon 
you fliall hear no more of it. And then adds he, 
“ I fhall vote for the queftion which leads to the 
“ repeal of both,” that is the ad which impofed 
the duties, and that which took off all the others 
but that on tea. “ He. now refumes the impor- 
“ tance of a dictator, if you do not fall in with 
“ this motion, then fecure fomething to fight for, 
confiftent in theory and valuable in pradice/’ 
Is not the legiflative authority of this realm an 
objed confiftent in theory and valuable in padice? 

' Is not this, the objed to be fought for, fhould fight¬ 
ing be necefiary to fecure it i “if you muft employ 
“ your ftrength,” fays he, “employ it to uphold 
“ you in fome honorable right, or fome profitable 
“ wrong.” Is not that authority an honorable 
right for. which this ftrength is employed ? and 
the prefent miniftry do not chufe to del'ert or to fup- 
port the honorable right, which the parliament 
conftitutionally poflefles over the Americans, by 
following the example of that profitable wrong, 
which was done by repealing the ftamp-ad. 

O 2 “ Your 
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“ Your minifters,” fays he, “ in their own and 
“ his majefty’s name, have already adopted the 
“ American diftinCtion of internal and external 
“ duties, it is a diftinftion, whatever merit it 
may have, that was originally moved by the 
‘‘ Americans thcmfelves.” The. falfity of this 
afiertion hath been already evinced from governor 
Bernard’s letters. ThtTe pofitively pronounce that 
the colonifts embraced itfrom what had beenlpoken 
in parliament by the minifters whom this' fpeaker 
would vindicate, when they formed the oppofition 
to Mr. Grenville : and this circum(lance difclofes 
the realon for his transferring it to the Americans. 
However, adds he, “ 1 think they will acquiefce 
“ in it, if they are not puflied with too much 
logic, and too little JenJe in all the confequences.” 
And thus by a diftinftion as abfurd as that i be¬ 
tween the right of internal and of external taxation, 
logic, is made to be one thing, and Jenfe another. 
May hot this opinion afford fome-realon for his 
(manner of arguing? 

. . “ That is,” fays he, “ if external taxation' be 
' “ ..underftood, as they and you underftand it when 

■ “ you pleale, to be not a diftinftion of geography 
“ but of pojicy, that it is a power for regulating 
“1 trade arid not for fupporting eftablifhments.” 
But when did it pleale the Americans to under¬ 
ftand it in that light, until the arguments, urged 

.agaihft . the ftamp-aft, were tranliniued to them ? 
■. It has-been already proved from governor Bernard’s 
('letters, that, previous to that time, they underftood 
-mo difference between external and internal duties. 

■ And when did the minillry underftand that it is a 
power for regulating trader, and not for fupporting 

. eftablilhments ? For indeed who cam underftand, 
that taxation, which is the ejfefl of power, can' be 
. the 
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the power which creates itlelf ? may they not as well 
underftand how a man may leap over his own fnadow. 

“ This chftinftion,” fays he, “ which is nothing 
“ with regard to right, is of molt weighty con- 
“ fideration in practice.” Why then, when the 
ftamp aft was repealed, did not that minilter pre¬ 
serve the exertion of the fovereign authority, in 
that manner of external taxation, by an aft of 
that kind ? “ recover your old ground, and your 
“old tranquility,” lays he, “ try it; 1 am per- 
“ fuaded the Americans will compromife with 
“ you.” Shall the miniftry, to whom the execu¬ 
tive power is committed, compromife with rebels, 
refpefting that allegiance by which they are bound 
to obey the laws: or the parliament enter into 
compromife with loch lubjefts refpefting their in¬ 
dubitable right to fovereign legiflature ? “ confu.lt 
“ and follow your experience,” he adds, “ let 
“ not the long ftory, with which 1 have exerciled 
“ your patience, prove fruitlefs to your inter'efts.” 
Experience has been followed. That experience 
which is derived from the daftardly flight before 
rebellion, and from the repealing or the (lamp-aft. 
His long (lory can have no other reafonable effeft 
than to. refute all that he would confirm; to jullify 
all that he has reprehended; and to turn the- (lo- 
niachs of all who heard or read him. .r 

Henow turns field preacher, and fays, “all this 
“ is in the hand of providence;” And then, not- 
withftanding he allows it to be in iuch unexcepti¬ 
onable hands, he would, perfuade the commons 
to prefer his opinion even to a truft. in Cod. For 
“ now, even now,” fays he, “ I (hould-confide 
‘‘ in the prevailing virtue and efficacious operation 
tc of lenity, though working in darknels and in 
“ fchaos. In the midft of all this unnatural and 
- O 3 “ turbid 
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“ turbid combination, I Aiould hope it might pro- 
“ duee order and beauty in the. end.” But as 
providence produced, the order and beauty of 
this world, out of darknels and chaos, may it not 
be as fa/e to confide in that as in the advice of 
Edmund Burke, Efq? 

“ l.et us embrace,” fays he, “ fome fyflem or 
“ other before we end this fefiion. Do you mean 
“ to tax America, and to draw a productive re- 
“ venue from thence ?” what kind of revenue is 
that which produces nothing at. all? “if you do, 
“ fpeakout: name, fix, afcertain this revenue; 
“ fettle its quantity ; define its objects; provide 
“ for its collection ; and then fight when you have 
“ fomething to fight for.” By the permiflion of 
this politician, the minittry are advancing in a 
more equitable and marly manner. They will 
firft eftablifh the legifiative authority to tax ; re- 
ftore, to activity, that power which the minifter, 
under whom he I'erved, fo fatally benumbed ; and 
then fix the revenue and what relates to it. But 
it feems the fovereign rights of the realm are no-r 
thing to fight for. 

He continues, “ if you do murder - rob—if 
“ you kill, take pofieflion, and do not appear in 
“ the character of madmen as well as afiafiins, 
“ violent, vindictive, bloody and tyranical wic.h- 
“ out an objeCt!” H&s not every precaution been 
taken, and every lenient meafure carried into ex¬ 
ecution to prevent bloodflicd and deprivation of 
property ? in what tera, in what natjon, by what 
fovereign have fuch manifeftations of lenity, and 
flownefs to wrath been given ? and if at length the 
fword alone multfubdue the rebellious and fanatic 
revolt of thefe Americans, will it be murder to flay 
the rebel,-, or robbery to take his pojj'ejfwns? can a 
fovereign, 
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fovereign* his parliament, and minifters on fuch 
conduit be deemed to be violent, vindictive, bloody, 

and tyrannical ajfajfms ? no-the blood of thofe 

who may be flain will be on the heads of that mi- 
niftry who, apoftates from their country’s caufe, 
inflamed them. to rebellion. And this fpeaker 
may reft allured, that better councils will guide 
them, than he has given, or can give. “ Leave 
“ America to tax herfelf, leave the Americans as 
“ they anciently flood, and thefe diftinitions, 
“ born ,of our unhappy conteft, will die along 
“ with it. They and we, and their and our an- 
“ ceftors have been happy under that fyftem. Let 
“ the memory of all aiiions, in contradiction to 
“ that good old mode, on both fides be extin- 
“ guifhed for ever.” Such is the infidious voice 
of the hyena, which imitating the plaintive wail¬ 
ings of a child, enfnares the traveller to liften 
and be devoured. The true meaning of it is, 
follow the fteps of me and my minifter, and re- 
ftore us to fome degree of credit by proving, that 
you, the prefent minifters, are incapable of being 
admonilhed by the mil'deeds which we have com¬ 
mitted. 

If you, my fellow-fubjefts, ftill preferve your 
reafon, thus it muft appear. If you are fuf- 
ceptible of fenfation, you will feel this infult 
on your underftandings. If you value your 
rights, happinefs, and claim to equal freedom, 
you will relent this infldioufnefs to deprive you 
of them. If you are men, you will fupport 
your king, his parliament, his minifters, and 
your country’s dignity. Abhor and renounce, 
therefore, all thofe who have fo long feduced you 
to become the abettors of rebellion! 
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He then adds, “ be content to bind America 
“ by laws of trade, you have always done it; 

“ let this be your reafon for binding their traded’ 
'But will you bind yourfelves to be their (laves, 
'and to.work for their eale and opulence ? The very 
tax he labours to repeal, is a tax on trade: The like 
’ has been repeatedly impolecl from their firlt charter, 
in the reign of King William, to this hour, as he 
'has acknowledged, “do not burthen them by 
“ taxes, you were not ufed to do fo from the be,; 

“ ginning. Thefe are the arguments of Rates and\ 
“ kingdoms.”' What (date or kingdom did ever j 
argue in that way, .and pradtife in cnnlequence • 

’ thereof? Becaufe, in the infant Rate of a colony, 

' when the con(iitoerits were few, em bar railed' with 
" the' difficulties of anew fettlement in providing- 
' food, raiment, and (belter from the weather, they 
: were left untaxed. Becaufe they were fo permit¬ 
ted to remain, during the encouragement which . 
'was given, by this their mother country, in their 
rapid progrefs to happinefs and wealth Are they 
after millions have been fpenr, thoufands and ten 
'thoufands of your fellow iubjetts (laughtered, to 
procure and e(tab!iih them in fecurity, (till to 
be left untaxed ? do fates and 'kingdoms argue that' 
becaufe tHeir colonies paid nothing in tax, when 
they had nothing to pay it with, that therefore 
when they overflow with a redundance of riches , 
'they (till ought to'continue untaxed by that 
Very" fovereign authority which cherifhed, en¬ 
couraged, arid fuitained them during all their 
difficulties and wars? That authority which 
'they' never • difallowcd ; to which they con¬ 
stantly applied for nffifta'nce; and from whence 
they as copftaritly received it ? What kingdom , 
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•what fate, hath ever argued in that prepofterous 
manner ? or what orator, but this, hath ever con¬ 
ceived them capable of offering arguments fo 
repugnant to every idea of common fenfe ? Yet 
fuch is the opinion of this celebrated fpeaker, who 
in eyery paragraph, even in his affe&ed humilities, 
evinces that he prefumes himfclf lulEcient to the 
'guidance of a kingdom. Hence arife his peremp¬ 
tory advice, his virulent reprehenfion, and his 
illiberal confidence in clclivering his fentiments. 

“ But,” fays he, “ if intemperately, unwifely, 
“ fatally, you (ophiflicate and poifon the very 
“ fource of government, by urging fubtle de- 

dudtions, and confequences odious to thole you 
“ govern, from the unlimited and illimitable na- 
“ ture of lupreme lovereignty, you will teach them 
“ .by thele means to call that'lovereignty itfelf in 
•“ queftion.” 'I his is indeed a fingular and a plea- 
fant fuppofition. Deductions are made a new 
kind of poifon-, and then thefe deduftiom are drawn 
• from the nature of fttpreme fovereignty, to poifon 
the fource of government, which is drawing poifon 
from a thing to poifon itfelf. But that the Ame¬ 
ricans fhould now be to be taught to call that fo- 
•vereignty in queftion, after they have been folong 
inftrudted by this gentleman and his alfociates, and 
are in actual rebellion againft it, is really a fin¬ 
gular fuppofition. And now he acknowledges this 
very fovereignty to be unlimited and illimitable. 
The contrary of which he has reprefented in both 
relpefts, with regard to America. 

“ If that fovereignty and their freedom.” fays 
he, can not be reconciled, which will they take ? 
il They will call your lovereignty in your face. 5 ’. 
‘ |h)t pn what does he found this if? It is on this 

very 
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very 'fovereignty, and this exertion of it, the right 
to be' taxed by parliament alone, that we in Bri¬ 
tain found our freedom. How comes it to pafs, 
that what conftitutes the liberty of Britons, can 
be irreconcileable with that of America ? And as 
to their calling it in our face, that they have done 
already. “ No body will be argued into flavery,” 
fays he. But every lubjefl ought to be compelled to 
his allegiance. “ Let the gentlemen on the other 
“ fide cal! forth all their ability ; let the bell of 
** them get up and tell me, what one charafter of 
“ liberty the Americans have, and what one brand 
u of flavery they are free from, if they are bound 
“ in their property and induftry by all the re- 
“ ftraints you can imagine, on commerce, and 
“ induftry ; by all the reftraints you can imagine 
•“ at the fame time are made pack-horfes of 
“ every tax you choofe td impofe, without 
“ the leaft fhare in granting them.” 

In this page is there not a fmall miftake of Jlavery 
for petty larceny\ in the term brand? Neverthelefe, 
I will allow him, “//the Americans be lb bound 
by- all imaginable reftraints on commerce, and 
made, pack-horfes to carry every tax that may be 
impofedon them,” that-they will be (laves indeed. 
But is a tax of three-pence a pound on tea, a re- 
ftraint- on commerce that binds their induftry and 
property *, when, by that tax, they are eafed of 
four times that lum, which they paid before ? and 
are they made pack-horles of every tax by carry¬ 
ing that one ? As to their being without the 
leaft'fhare in granting them, in that inftance-they 
Hand exa&ly as five millions and half out of fix 
millions of -this kingdom, indifputably Hand. 

He then adds : “ When they bear the burthens 
“ of unlimited monopoly, will you bring them-to 
“ bear 
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“ bear the burthens of unlimited revenue too ?” 
I have fully difproved the unlimited monopoly 
already j and if their revenues be no more opprelr 
five than that , they will be the freed people un¬ 
der heaven. “ The Englifhman in America will 

“ feel this is flavery.-That it *is legal fiavery, 

<c will be no compenfation either to his feelings 
“ or his underftandings.” What an Englishman , 
born in America , may feel, I can not tell. But if 
he do not feel fiavery but from unlimited mono¬ 
poly and unlimited revenue, he and his progeny 
will be free for ever. 

He then fays, “Lord Carmarthen, who, fpoke 
“ lome time ago, is full of the fire.of ingenuous' 
“ youth ; and when he has modelled the ideas of 
“ a lively imagination, by farther experience, 
“ he will be an ornament to his country in either 
“ houfe.” I have l'ome doubts whether the ideas 
of this nobleman’s imagination may want modelling. 
My realon is, that this orator, in all his argu¬ 
ments, narrative, limiles, metaphors, hyperboles, 
and tropes has fhewn, to demonftration, that he 
is incapable of modelling ideas. But if his 
lordfhip fhould be in that want, I need not in- 
treat him not to place Mr. Burke for-his model. For 
if he fhould, is it not evident, that he can never 
become . an ornament to his country either in or 
out of the houfes ? 

“ This lord, however, fays, that the Americans 
“ are our children, and how can they revolt againft 
•“ their parent ? he fays, if they are not free in 
“ their prefent ftate, England is not free; Be- 
“ caufe Manchefter, and other confiderable places, 
“ are not reprefented. So then, becaufe fotne 
*• towns in England are not reprefented, Ameriaa 
” is' to have no reprefen tad ves at all ?” But I 
fhall 
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fhall prefume to prove, that the Americans are 
as much reprefented as the people of Great 
Britain, and are in pofieflion of every right, 
refpedting the eleftion of members to ferve in 
parliament, that Britons enjoy. It is univerfally 
allowed, that not more than a tenth part of, this 
people have an elective right in the returning of 
members to parliament -, and it is equally certain, 
that thefe members, being returned, are in- 
ftantly become the repreientatives of 'all the fub- 
je£ts, though elected by the/m } that they are as 
equally obliged to protect the welfare, and pro¬ 
mote the interefts of the former as the latter. An 
application to the reprefentatives in parliament, 
is as much the right of the non-ele&ors, and 
as'uniformly attended to as that of the others. 
The Americans have always enjoyed, equally 
with yourfelves, this common right of being re- 
■prefented. And in confequence thereof, • they 
•have applied to parliament, and received the 
aids of money, fleets, and armies. . How then 
are they unrepresented more than all .others 
who have no ele&ive right ? But it has been 
faid, that all Britons may legally become elec¬ 
tors; they are not excluded from that pri¬ 
vilege as the Americans are. Thij aflertion is 
'founded on a like balls of untruth with the former. 
Every American pofleffes this privilege, equally with 
every Englilhmari. If he enjoy an hereditary freehold 
of forty Ihillings a.year in England, or if he pur- 
chafe it, he votes as either of you in the like fuua- 
tion. If either by the- right of fervitude, pur- 
• chafe, or prefentation, he be free of the ljve- 
ry of London; or a freeman of any . city or 
town corporate, where freedom gives a vote, 
he there enjoys the right of election equally 
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with you. Let him purchafe a burgage tenure, or 
pay i'cot and lot, he votes from thofe rights.: and 
every mode of obtaining that privilege, in.all 
places and rel’pedts, is equally open to him as to 
you. In coniequence of thele rights, we have feen 
Trecothick lord mayor of London, Sayre and Lee 
ftieriffs,-all. born in America. In the laft parlia¬ 
ment Trecothick and Hulke were members, Cru- 
geria.this, all Americans bor/ij befide3 a multi¬ 
tude of others whom the fugar iflands have fur- 
nifhed for that purpofe. 'Thus it.feems, with every 
right of Englilhmen, they ftill complain that 
they are precluded. And whilft this, orator, and 
others of ■ a like Stamp,. ar t.exclaiming. againft tax¬ 
ing thele Americans, bccau.fe they are not’repre¬ 
sented, they.prove by thofe v.ery exclamations that 
they are. For what does representation include 
more than parliamentary proceedings in this man- 
mer ? And what feems not a little Angular, thofe 
American-born members, whilft > they .deny the 
parliamentary, right of taxing tbetnfelves in America, 
do without helitaiion prelume to tax you in Britain. 

There is yet another plea which is urged in 
their favour: that they are taxed without. their 
own confent; and may therefore be taxed to any 
excefs the parliament Shall pleafe. By whafe con¬ 
fent are you; taxed in England ?, Is it by that of 
the ele&ors ? No. For they are never confulted 
on the impofition ,of any tax. Is the delegation 
of that authority to raife money, given by the few 
who choofe,. to thofe that are c ho fen, adequate to 
the w.hole community’s being taxed; by.their own 
confent ? Since five millions and half, of the fix 
in Britain,, are ? not concerned : ift that confent of 
: choice,-can the Americans juftly complain of not 

pol- 
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polfeffing that choice, who are in the fame predica¬ 
ment? 

As an obje&ion, to the right of parliamentary 
taxation, it is urged, that the Americans may be 
taxed when the Britons are not. Have not you been 
taxed without them, from their origin to this day; 
more particularly during the laft war, to fuch an 
enormous degree, that you were mortgaged for 
•feventy millions of money to defend their pro¬ 
perties 5 whilft they were raifing what fums they 
pleafed only , and for their own protedlion in Ame¬ 
rica alone? But if that mode, of being taxed 
without you, be grievous ; let all future taxes be 
extended through the colonies, and that complaint 
muft ceafe. Appeal to this fpeaker’s defcription 
of their happinefs and wealth, you will find they 
can afford it equally with you. 

Such being the true ftate of the Americans, of what 
does this arbitrary opprefilon confift, againft which 
the virulence of licentious obloquy is fo egregi-' 
oufly let loofe ? Where is the illegality; where the 
injuftice in the exertion of the fovereign authority 
to lay duties on the Colonifts ? But “ they are 
“ our children ; and when children afk for bread , 
“ are we to give a ftone ?” When was this a/king 
of bread returned by giving them a Jlone? Have 

they afked for reprefentatives ?-Have they not 

declared in the congrefs, they will ■ have none ? 
Is the Jlone applicable in this inftance ? But when 
children are refra&ory; renounce their duty; and 
even oppofe their parent with force, are they 
not to be chaftifed and brought back to obe¬ 
dience ? ; 

“When this child of ours, fays he,'wifhes toafil- 
“ milate to its parent and to reflect, with a true filial 
“ refernblance, the beauteous countenance of Bri- 
“ tilh 
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“ tilh liberty ; are we to turn to them the fhtrne- 
*1 ful parts of our conftitution ? are we to give 
“ them our weaknefs for their ftrength; our op- 
“ probrium for their glory, and the flough. of 
flavery, "which we. are not able to work off, to 
“ ferve them for their freedom ?” But when will 
this child wifh to become affimilated into one fub- 
fiance with its parent ? Are difobedience to the 
laws a congrefs, fubverting not only the con¬ 
ftitution of the colonies, but of Great Bri¬ 
tain alfo; which a<fts with legiflative power* 
annuls' the ftatutes of this kingdom, and 
ereds. itfelf into the eftablifhing of. what they 
pleafe ; Are.the feizing of the public money, 
and! taking arms againft this parent, the tokens of 
wifhing to aflimilate? Is this the mpde• ,e of re- 
fle&ing, with a true filial refemhlance, the beaute¬ 
ous countenance of Britilh liberty ?”. To turn to 
them our backfides, when they fhatl retunvoo; their 
duty,- will be as culpable as were this orator and 
aflociateSj- when they turned thofe fhdmeful parts 
to .them* and fled to repeal 'the, fiamp-aft,‘&c. 
But it fee ms this beauteous countenance'of true 
Bricifli liberty, is cornpofed of nveaknefs , oppro¬ 
brium^ and* flavery, the flough of which we are 
unable to .work off? • How beautiful 'is'this coun¬ 
tenance! how true this liberty ! And yet, all the 
iveaknefsi difgrace, and Jlaveryof. this conftitution, 
are, to. he.imparted by an exertion of that right , 
which we in England eftimate.as our ftrsngthy dig¬ 
nify. and freedom•» that of being taxed by the par¬ 
liament alone. . 

. “ If this Ipe the cafe,” fays he,' 4C afk yourfelves 

this queftionj will they be content in fuch a 
.** fi**.e of flavcry ?” ‘ Such flavery as he himfelf 

has 
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has. denominated true Brttijh liberty. The very 
liate in which you (land. Can you be free and they 
.be JlaveSy under the fame;fegiflativ'e power, and 
popular rights ? let the Curator reconcile this con¬ 
tradiction if .lie can ? let him, in juftice to truth, 
.and to you, fing his palinodia, recant his oration, 
and prove , that,. by confeffing his miftakes, he in¬ 
tended no mifc hief to this country? or, let the 
.criminality of his fpeech rett upon hirrir You wiil 
ie no more deluded by founds to oppofe the ideas ot 
truth j and to acquiefce in the lubjeCtion, of this 
kingdom and of your own rights, to the rebels of 
America., ., . '. 

‘‘ r I£ not, look to the confequences,” fays he, 
look to’t, for thunder will do’t. Reflect 1 :>w 
you. are to govern a people who think~tiir. 
.ought to be free, and think they are not/’ Ti.p 
parliament and the miniftry are 'now engaged in 
-lopking ‘to the true means of recovering a pedple 
from the delirium ’of" t h inking they are not ’free in 
.the mis freedom. f \f ' : . f' 

“ And. fuch is the ftate of Amencai,” he adds,' 
■“ that after wading tip to your eyes in blood, yob 
.“ could dnly 'end where you began', that is, tb 
.** tax,where.no revenue is to be'fodnd.” Ii’there 
no.revenue to be found in countries overflowing . 
with commerce,'-in the midlt of eafe and plenty,. 
as he has deferibed them 1 ? where tfen are they’to 
t be fought for?, btit as;by all the preceding parts 
'of this fpeech you are convinced ; qf• the futility of 
Jhisjudgm.ent .on things pajid, wbiild 'it not'&ean 
egregious abfu'rdity to liften 1 tb''his' predifiioti of 
things to come ? /‘Lo,---my voice fills me,” fays 
he, ‘.‘my inff.Hndtion, indeed,;’.carries'me no" far-" 
“ ther.All isronfufiph"beydhd it/*;''And-^r# 
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if too. Hartlhornlhartlhorn! for the Orator! he faints 
—he revives—-heaven be praifed—he fpeaks again. 

“ Well, 1 have recovered a little, and before I 
“ fit down, I muft fay fomething to another point, 
“ with which gentlemen urge us.” Out with ic 
then. “ What is to become of the declarator/ 
“ aft, afierting the entirenefs of the Britifn legif- 
“ lative authority, if we abandon the praftice of 
“ taxation ?” This is a queftion which, I thinlc, 
a wife man would never have propoled, unlefs it 
be wifdom to fet a trap to catch himfelf ? 

“ For my part,” fays he, “ I look upon the 
t£ rights ftated in that aft, exaftly in the manner 
“ in which I viewed them on its very firft propo- 
“ fition, and-which I have often taken the liberty, 
“ with great humility , to lay before you.” His 
humility is great, indeed. “ 1 look upon the im- 
“ perial rights of Great Britain, and the privi- 
“ leges which the colonies ought to enjoy undef 
“ thefe rights, to be juft the molt reconcileable 
“ things in the world. The parliament of Great 
“ Britain fits at the head of her extenfive empire' 
“ in /wo capacities; one as the local legifiature 
“ of this ifland, providing for all things at home, 
“ and by no other inftrument than the executive 
“ power. The other, and I think, her nobler ca-' 
“ pacity, is, what I call her imperial character j 
“ in which, as from the throne of heaven, fhe fu- 
“ perintends all the inferior legiflatures and guides, 
“ and controuls them all without annihilating any.” 
Thus the entirenefs of the Britifh legiflative au^ 
thority, confiftsof/wo dijlinft parts, and are juft the 
mojl reconcileable things in the world. This, however, 
is the capacity in which fhe fits, as well rcfpetU 
/»£ 'England as the colonies. She fuperintends, 
guides, and controuls all the feveral inferior legif- 
F latures, 
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Matures, •which have been granted to the corpora- 
tiops of this realm, by patents from the crown in 
yvhich predicament exadtly and alone the.colonies 
do really (land. And therefore, as this fpeaker 
declares, “ all th.efe provincial legiflatures ought 
to be fubordinate to the parliament, elfe they, 
“ can neither preferve mutual peace, nor hope 
V for mutual juftice ; nor effectually afford mutual 
“ alfiftance. It is neceffary to coerce the negli- 
“ gent, to reftrain the violent, and to aid the 
“ weak and deficient by the over-ruling plenitude 
** of her power.” The executive power, which 
had been annihilated by abrogating the ftamp a<ff 9 
and the legillative.which had been virtually aho- 
lifhed by the declaratoy, were both of them called 
Into aftion by the ftatute which laid the duty on 
tea. It is, therefore, indifputably right, according to 
this opponent, that this legillative authority fljould 
be eft'ablilhed; becaufe it is effential to thp confti- 
tution. It is npceffary that it Ihould be fupported 
•by every means of government; becaufe the 
Americans deny that right, and are in rebellion 
ajgainft it.' The orhtpr, therefore, hath abfolutely 
refuted all that he has urged before. Hp hath con¬ 
firmed the rectitude of that meafure, which he has 
lo vehemently decryed. He hath fliewn the necef- 
fity of that law which he has laboured to repeah 
He hath juftified all that the miniftry have dpne, 
and are doing. And he hath expofed his own im¬ 
becility, or perfidioufnels of oppofitipn, by ulti¬ 
mately coinciding with their meafures. 

“ However, lays he, the Eritifh parliamenp is 
“ never to intrude into the place of thp others, 
“ whiift they are equal to the commpn ends of 
“ their inftitution.” It never, did. It does not 
at prsfent. The common end of their, inftjcution. 

is 
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is to provide for their provincial expences, as is 
that of the corporate bodies of l-.ngland. But the 
miverfal end is that of contributing, in due pro¬ 
portions, to the lupport of the Britilh empire j 
and this no corporation by patent can do. And, 
then, in contradiction to all that he has been la¬ 
bouring to effeCt, he fays, “ in order to enable 
“ parliament. to anfwer all thefe provident and 
beneficent fuperintendance, her power muff be 
“ boundlefs.” Thus he proceeds even to defeat 
what his own party have advanced. And to ibew 
the inefficacy of requifition to the colonies he adds, 
“ the gentlemen, fays he, who think the powers of 
** parliament limited, may pleafe themfelves to 
“ talk of requifitions. But fuppofe thefe requi- 
“ fitions are not obeyed ? what ? fhall there be np 
“ referved power’in the empire to fupply a defi- 
** ciency which may weaken, divide, and diffipate 
“ the whole ? we are engaged in a war ; the fecre- 
“ tary of ftate calls upon the colonies to contrir 
“ bute ; fome would do it; 1 think moft would 
“ chearfully furnifh whatever is demanded. Onp 
tB dr two, fuppofe, hang back, and eafing them? 
,s felves, let the ftrefs of the draft lie on the others, 
furely it is proper that iorne authority might le- 
“ gaily fay, 'Taxyourfelves for the common fupply , or 
“ parliament will do it for you'' 

But he and the advocates for requifition fhould 
know that no lervant of the king can legally apply 
for national fupplies, to the colonies. It would be 
an extent of the prerogative equally criminal with 
raiftng money by proclamation. It would be de- 
ft'roying the moft efiential liberty of Magna Charta, 
and other innumerable laws; it would be laying 
taxes without confent of parliament. Nor would 
the mifchief end there. Such a requifition forfup- 
P 2 plies 
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plies would at once impart a legiflative right to 
the Americans of raifing and refufing aids, if par¬ 
liament fhould acquiefce in that application. $or 
the very efience of a requifition fuppofes a right 
inherent in thole to whom it is made, of granting" 
or refufing what may be afked. Otherwile it is an 
arbitrary demand. If they refule, fays the orator, 
then the parliament is to compel them. ' Thus you 
are firft to give them the liberty both of granting 
and refufing ; and rhen compel them tc grant if 
they dare to exert their right to refufe. This 
is the liberty which he is contending to efta- 
blifh in America. 1 his would, indeed, be Jlavcry 
embittered by'the confideration of a liberty granted 
on purpole to be fubverted. 

He then adds, “ this ought to be no ordinary 
“ power, nor ever ufed in the firft inftance.” The 
power of parliament is no ordinary power. And it 
cannot be ufed but in the firft inftance •, as is evi¬ 
dently manifeft. “ This, lays he, is what I meant 
“ when 1 have faid, at various times, that I con- 
“ fider the power, of taxing in parliament as an 
“ inftrument of empire,' and not as a means of 
“ fupply.” This is a diftinftion lb refined, that it 
is either totally unintelligible; or fo ridiculous, that 
itcannot be fufficiently derided. “The power of taxing 
in parliament is not a means of raifing a fupply , but 
an inftrument of empire.” And to what-can empire 
apply that inftrument but to raile a fupply? Thus 
according to him, that, which the inftrument can 
only.do is not its bufinefs. And an axe for hewing 
wood is for the fame reafon not an inftrument of 
cutting, altho’it be .applicable to no other purpofe, 

. Arid now he tells you, “fuch is his idea of 
“ the conftitution of the Britilh empire, as diftin- 
guiflredfrom the conftitutiori of Britain.” And 
' " ' • thus 
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thus this realm hath two conftitutions. The fe- 
cond needlefs, and never till now conceived ; or 
one difitnguijhed from itjelf\ which diftinttion is to the 
full as ingenious as the exception of America to itjelf. 

However, he gives you his opinion, “ that On 
“ thefe grounds lubordination and liberty may be 
“ fufficiently reconciled through the whole; whe- 
“ ther to fatisfy a refining fpeculatifr, or a factious. 
“ Demagogue, he knows not, but enough, iure- 
“ ly, for the eale and happinnfs of man. 1 ’ That 
is, by the prudent addition of turning that liberty , 
which the Americans now enjoy in common with all 
other Britons, of being taxed by the legiflative 
authority, into a (late of being compelled to pay 
what they would then have a right to refufe. Such 
are his ideas of liberty and legislature. And now 
to your judgment 1 appeal, “whether he has 
“ fhewn to Mr. Co'rnwal, that you are to lofe no- 
“ thing by complying with the motion, to repeal 
“ the tea act, except what you have loft already.” 
When by that compliance you mult flee from the 
face of rebels who'dilpute the lovercign authority. 
Hath “ he Ihewn- that in time of peace you fluu- 
rifhed in commerce?” What prevents it at 
prefer)t but the rebellion which hath been excited' 
by the harangues of fartion in parliament ? “you. 
“ had fufficient aid from the colonies, while you 
“ purfued your antient policy.” Whence then did 
it arrive that you fpent fo many millions in their de«, 
fence even in America? “ were all things thrown, 
“ into confufion by the' ftamp art?” when chat, 
confufion aroie from decrying in'‘parliament the 
right to tax'America internally: and that it was 
not only kept alive but encouraged, “when it was 
“ repealed, is irrefragable ?” “ what bad effects , 
“ has the' revival of the fyftem of taxation pro- 
P 3 duced ? 
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duced ? what univerfal evil has the partial repeal 
effedted r but iuch as evidently flow from that 
fountain which had been polluted by the oppofition 
in parliament; and which, according to the opinion 
of this very man, ought to have been undertaken 
to fupport that legillative authority which Britain 
does pofiefs, and which he and his aflociates 
had virtually demolilhed ? And now, let tbefe 
Confiderations, founded on fads, not one of which 
be can difprove, confirm you in that reafon which 
is fupported by experience. Can the long and te¬ 
dious harangue which hath been fo amply proved 
in every Ihape, lb nugatory and inept, be poffibly 
received as a confutation of Mr. Cornwal ? every 
paragraph which it contains pronounces the con¬ 
trary. 

But “ on this bufinefs of America, he confefies 
he is ferious even to fadnefs. He has had but one 
opinion concerning it 'fine? and before he fat in 
<c parliament.” In this very fpeech has he not 
proved himfelf to have been of two ? he has aflerted, 
‘‘ that the very image of liberty would be loft in 
America, if the colonies were taxed by parliament 
and he hasTaid, “that fucb taxation is abfolutely ne- 
cejfary But mark his modefty, lord North 
“ will, as ufual, probably attribute the part taken 
“ by him and his friends, in this bufinefs, to a 
M defire of getting his places. Let him enjoy 
“ that happy and original idea. If I deprived 
*V him of it, fays he, I flhould take away, moft of 
“ his wit and all his argument.” Oh! what an exube¬ 
rance of vanity is heredifplayed ! Edmund Burke, 
from the place of clerk to lord Rockingham, looks 
up to the-polls of Firft Lord of the Treafury, 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer! I will not re¬ 
cur to the fall of Phaeton, in order to admonilh 

this 
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this orator of his raffi ambition ; becaufe 'Phaeton 
was the fon of Apollo. Let him remember only, that 
pride and ambition were the downfal of Old Cole’s 
dog. He would take the wall of a waggon, and 
was crulhed to death. It mutt be contcfied, in¬ 
deed, that this celebrated fpeaker does ftand moft 
egregioufly in need of thofe two places ; not only for 
the wit and argument which they include, but 
for a multiplicity of other reafons to the lull as 
cogent . 

I do verily believe that neither lord North, nor 
any man did ever conceive the fligheft notion, that 
Edmhnd Burke prefumed to be a candidate for the 
poft of prime minifter. It is an original idea, 
which no man hath at any time enjoyed, except 
that orator himielf. But do you not tremble for 
the danger in which his lordfKip now ftands ? Was 
it not with a view of fucceeding to his places, 
that Edmund Burke, withfuch amazing propriety, 
threatened to impeach his lordfhip this felfion of 
parliament ? with what fufficiency he can fill thofe 
high offices, every paragraph of his fpeech, every 
action hr&hich he conduced his own prime minifter, 
loudly declares. But fuch, it feems, is his opinion 
of his lorplhip’s iniquities, “ he had rather bear 
“ the brunt of all his wit, and blows much hea- 
M vier, than ftand anfwerable to God for embracing 
“ a fyftem that tends to the deftrudfion of fome 
“ of the very beft and faireft of his : works.” Does 
he mean the conftitution of this realm ? That I 
have fhewn to demonftration, he hath laboured 
to deftroy ; and which lord North is now en¬ 
gaged in reinftating. Does he mean the liberty of 
the Americans ? That alfo it is evident he would 
oppreb, by his requifiiion and his parliamentary 
right upon that again. In thefe clrcumftances he 
P 4 ftands. 
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{lands, and for thcfe fins he mull anfwcr to his 
God. . - 

“ But,” fays he, “ I know the map of Eng- 
“ land as well as the noble lord, or any other 
“ perlon 5 and 1 know that the way i take, is not 
“ the road to preferment.” The road to prefer¬ 
ment is the king's road ; and l fufped that be is not 
indulged with a key to it; and let me add, 
for other reafons than his fpecch making. How¬ 
ever, “ Mr. Dovvdcfwell, his excellent and ho- 
“ nourable friend, has trod that road, with great 
“ toil, upwards of twenty years together. Me is. 
“ not yet arrived to the noble lord’s dcllination : 
“ however, his trads,” la\s he, “ are thole I ever 

wiflied to follow; beeaule I knew they ever 
“ lead to honour.” And to profit too, or elfe a 
man might wear' out his old brogues without get¬ 
ting money to buy a new pair, lienee it' is evi¬ 
dent, that this orator is wilhing to follow the trads 
which lead to the honourable poft of chancellor 
of the Exchequer. It is a moiled ambition, may 
he be rewarded according to his merits. 

At lad he reverts to this declaration : “ By 
“ limiting the exercife of parliamentary power, it 
“ fixes on the firmed foundation a real, confident, 
“ well-grounded authority in parliament.” And 
thus, with concradidions to himlelf, he concludes 
as he began, and has proceeded, fie hath al¬ 
ready, aliened, that this parliamentary power is 
“ illimitable , and .that it mujl be boundlejs." Thus 
impcJJ'ibititles mull be efieded. That which is illi¬ 
mitable mud be limited , “ in order to fix a real, 
confident, and well-grounded authority in par¬ 
liament.” 

Such is the celebrated harangue of this popular 
fpeaker. lie hath lidened to the enticements of 
vanity; 
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-vanity his Dalilah ; he hath difclofed, by the pub¬ 
lication of this fpeech, that his force confills in 
.words alone. He hath fiept in her lap. She hath 
refcinded his ftrength. You may bind him with 
a cob-web. And now let me invite you to refieCt 
on what has been offered to your confuleration. 
Are you not convinced, that an inlufficiency of 
fcience attends on all he offers ; whether it be in 
polity, legiflaiure, human-kind, hiltory, com¬ 
merce, or finance ? Is not his talent of reafoning 
devoid of all true and genuine logic ? Does it 
fully amount to fophiftry; has it even the merit of 
that falacious argument? initead of imagination it-is* 
animal vivacity adive to unite incongruous and 
impoflible images in the lame objed'; by which 
afpiring to foar, he precipitates his defeent into 
the fathomlels profund. ‘ If you confider him on 
the fide of declamation, are his endeavours at¬ 
tended with more fuccefs ? void of fenfibility in 
himlelf, his words are unimpafiioned and uncreative 
of emotion in the boibms of his hearers. He would 
excite averfion from the rniniltry; his language car¬ 
ries no fatire, nor calls up the lead refencmept. ' He 
'would awake compafiion for the Americans, but 
every lyliable is inexprefiive of lympathetic tender- 
nels; it touches no hearc. But in malignity without 
wit, in derifion without humour, and in vanity-with¬ 
out caule or bounds, he is truly great. Review him 
in the art of rhetoric ! what is his. exordium but a 
flounce into falie metaphor? his confirmation over- 
Jets the objetl he would fujiain. And in attempting 
a refutation of Mr. Cornwal, he perredly refutes 
himlelf ? His narrative, in which the Ample, una¬ 
dorned, progreffive line of fads fliould be un- 
deviatingly obferved, he (luffs with falie meta¬ 
phor; and deviates into a delineation of characters, 
which evinces, that he is totally uninflruded in the 
heart 
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heart and head of man; and then his evanefcent per¬ 
oration ends in a lanquid propofal of what is irri- 
poffible to .be done; and which, were it practicable, 
would be ruinous to the very purpofe that he 
affedts to obtain. 

Through his whole fpeech, you have conftantly 
before your mind the arrogance, the felf-fufficieht 
vanity of affuming the merit of all things to himfelf; 
together with that infolent contempt for other mens 
abilities, which difgrace even the orations of Ci- 
tjeroj but not ohe ray appears of that genius which 
illumines all his fpeeches, and fo amply compen- 

fates for his difgufting felf-adulation.-Hath he 

not all the tralh of orator Henley, without the 
pleafantry which fometimes attended his preach¬ 
ments ? Ih faCt, is not his whole harangue a mere 
play-hbufe llorm, that fulminates in founds, like 
thunder rumbling from the muftard bowl, Mft 
darts lid bolt; that flalhes in falfe metaphor, like 
rofin through a candle, but emits no fpark of heai- 
venly fire? 

. Believe me, he will print no more fpeeches?. 
It is not improbable, howevef, that he may ftillbft 
babbling like a young hound, on the fceht of 
every animal, from the field-moufe that creeps 
among the grafs, ter the flag that ranges in the 
foreft i and he will be regarded by the Commons, 
as the babbler is by the pack, to whofe openings 
experience has ‘ taught them to pay no attention.. 
But ifheliften to .the admonitions of unbiaffed 
judgment, he will henceforth remain repentant m 
one eternal filencein parliament. 

. Such 1 being : the true reprelentation of this 
fpeakef’s merit*, the objcCts which he and his abet¬ 
tors prefent to your eyes 5 and the - ends which 
they would obtain, will you longer be deluded to 

give 
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give c&untenancc to fchemes To dilhonourable to 
your country, and fo ruinous to yourfelves ? Your 
Sovereign and his miniftry have no defign but to 
alleviate your taxes and encreafe your happinefs. 
On that fubjeft, and for your fakes, permit me to 
indulge the defxre of placing things in tneir true light. 

That in all dates there muft exift a fovereign 
and unconcroulable power to do right , no man hath 
hitherto dilputed. It is congenial with the fenfa- 
tions of humanity. It is infeparable from every 
juft idea of national community; and in this king¬ 
dom, the authority of doing wrong was originally 
refeirided, by the form of the conftitution. For-as 
you the people, by your reprefentatives, conftitute 
a third eftate in the legiflature, it is a contradiftiop 
to common fenfe, to conceive that you can have 
delegated to them the right of enacting what Ihall 
be injurious to yourfelves . The full power of 
doing what is molt beneficial to you, is that alone 
which your fovereign and his fervants either defife 
or would carry into execution. The power of 
inftituting laws, without that of caufing them to be 
obeyed, is an abfurdity too egregious to be fup- 
ported. Jf the legiftative authority be exercifed 
.with juftice, in making lawsj, the executive muft 
be alike ftrenuous in their fupport, or tp what 
purpofe are they made ? Otherwife it would be 
a mockery of government. The principal objeft 
of all fovereignty Ihould confift in extending the 
fame laws with equal impartiality over all the fub,- 
.jedts of the ftate. The next, that all thefefub- 
jefts Ihould contribute, both in perfon and by 
pecuniary aids, proportionably to their natural and 
adventitious abilities •, becaufe a relaxation to fome 
js confequently an oppreffion of others > which, is 
Jlavery m fome degree. Such then are the ii^- 
diiputable 
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difputable ; rights and duties of government; and 
fuch as you have a right to expeft from your 
legiflature and your fovereign. By thefe 1 will ex¬ 
amine the conduft of his majefty and his prefent 
'miniftry, towards you and the Americans. 

When the damp aft was repealed, it appeared 
to men of found thinking, that unlefs the fo¬ 
vereign authority of this realm were aftually car- 
'ried into the colonies, the means of alleviating 
your oppreffions, by obliging them to contribute 
to the national fupplies, would be entirely loll. On 
that account the aft for impofing a tax on tea, &c. 
in America, was made. It was furely the duty of 
your representatives to leflfen your burthen, by 
extending it on the-fhoulders of all your fellow 
fubjefts. It was- national equity, that pecuniary 
aids Ihould be fupplied by all thofe who were as 
adequate to that l'upply as yourfelves, and who were 
not in a date of general taxation. This p'rofpeft 
of bringing you relief, yoOr fovereign faw with 
pleafure. - A fovereign, who bydevofinghiscdri- 
quefts,* both'in the Eaft and Weft-Indies, to the 
fervice of the date, hath proved by fafts; his af- 
feftion for j his people. His minifters ..have car¬ 
ried thefe gracious intentions into execution; But the 
Americans, inftigatedby infidious men, werethank- 
lefs for the innumerable aftiftances which they had 
receivedvfrom you, in millions fpent,’• and thou- 
fands ilaughtered. After a- war which hath fo en- 
ormouily encreafed their commerce with the ceded 
Iflands, -and eftablilhed their fecurity from' their 
former enemies, the Canadians; • Pofiefied of 
every right to the- enjoyment of honours and ad¬ 
vantage which you pofiefs, they determined to 
revolt from their allegiance ; refufed obediente 
to the fovereign authority ; rejeftedthe law which 
\ ' was 



was then made ; fet up a new government •, pe- 
fevered in. rebellion, ..and left you immerfed in' 
debts contradted for their lalyation. Appeal to 
your own hearts, and if they are not diverted of 
thofe honourable fenfations which for ages have fo 
fignally diftinguifhed the race of Britons, will they 
not applaud the iegiflature which impoled thofe 
duties; and blefs and aliift that fovereign and 
his min,liters, who by afts of unexampled mercy 
and forbearance, are now reducing thofe rebels 
to their duty ? It is your caufe they now are vindi¬ 
cating ! It is your eafe they are now procuring! 
It is the caufe of all pofterity in which they are now 
engaged ! Thcle, and the dignity of the Britilh em¬ 
pire, are the incentives to their condudt, and the 
ertablilhment of them is the end they would obtain. 
Such being tire true defigns of your king, his 
parliament, and his. minilters, can thofe who 
would oppole fuch meafures, be the friends of 
Britons ?. By the incantation of the found of li¬ 
berty for the Americans, they would falcinate your 
intellects toartlft them in their, ftruggles for power, 
and then deceive you ! 

At the acpeflionof his majefty to the throne of thefe 
realms, of every twenty minutes, hours, days, and 
years, you laboured, twelve of that toil were wafted, 
in acquiring that money, which is paid in confe- 
quehce of taxes, on all the neceflaries of, life. In 
this, wretched condition of oppreflive fervitude, 
thele abettors of American rebellion labour to hold 
you ft ill enthralled. Whilft your fovereign, the 
majority of your reprefentatives, and the minilters, 
are exerting every nerve to free you from the 
chains with which you were bound in former reigns. 
Can thofe who would thus relentlelsly bind you 
to eternal toil, be’ the friends of your liberty ? 
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Believe not me! lifteo tp the Americans themfelves, 
who from the congrefs at Philadelphia, in their 
addrefs to you, have faid: “ Know that tit lefs 
“ than half a century* the quit-rents referred to the 
“ crown* from the numberlefs grants of this vajt 
” continent* will pour large Jireams of wealth into 
es the royal coffers -* and if to this be added the 
« power of taxing America at pleafure , the crown 
** will bi rendered independent on you for fupplies* 

■ ** and will poffefs more treafure than may be necef- 
** fary to pur chafe the remains of liberty in your 
“ ijland.” * 

Oh, that the propitious day werp come, 
that could enable his majefty to alleviate your 
taxes! with what joy would it be accomplifhed! 
would that fovereign, who has devoted his con- 
quefts to the welfare of his people, withhold his 
revenues from leflening their oppreflions? Yet 
fuch. is the flagitious infult, of thefe rebels, 
on your understandings, that under the ter¬ 
rifying idea of the remains of liberty being to be 
purchafed from you, they would delude you to 
unite with them; and not only withdraw themfelves 
from contributing to the national fupplies, but pre¬ 
vent that royal revenue from being tranfmitted into 
England, for the alleviating of your burthens. That 
revenue which alone can annually diminilh your 
~ taxes ; gradually reftore to you every moment of 
your labour; and apply every {hilling which you 
earn, to the purchafing of things without taxation . 
If you be men, you will manifeft your abhorrence 
of their ingratitude and treafon; and oppofe with 
contempt and deteftation all their abettors* who 
. would delude you, to fuftain their interefts, at the 
certainty of precluding all means of eftablifhing 
your felicity. 

FINIS. 



